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Twelve  experts 
help  readers 
fight  inflation 


Automotive/ Financial 

Dan  Miller 


Jobs 

Jon  Hahn 


Marketing 

Joe  Cappo 


Medicine/ Science 

Arthur  J.  Snider 


Rea!  Estate/ Home 

Al  Jedlicka  &  Don  DeBat 


Consumerism 

Karen  Hasman 


Investing  and  personal 
I  i  nance 

Dick  Griffin 
George  Harmon 
Anthony  Campbell 
Clark  Bell 
Tom  Witom 


Pocketbook  panel  is  a  unique  personal  finance 
service  that  invites  readers  to  submit  questions 
on  money — earning,  saving  or  spending  it.  Each 
specialist  answers  the  question  he  or  she  is  best 
qualified  to  answer. 

The  result  is  a  widely-read  column  that  offers 
readers  a  choice  of  solutions  to  problems  that  no 
individual  would  have  the  time  or  resources  to 
provide.  It  is  just  one  more  reason  why 
editors  and  readers  find  real  value  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


is  Washington's  fastest-crowing  daily  newspapOr 


Service. 

The  only 
standard  for  excellence. 


(^"^Peteraburg  ulimra 

FLQglDA’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  _ 


Recently  a  poll  of  American  newspaper  publishers  ranked 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  13th  in  a  rating  of  the  best 
publications  among  the  nation’s  1,774  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Conducted  by  Boston  communications  executive  Edward  L. 
Bernays  “to  provide  newspapers  a  yardstick  of  perform¬ 
ance,”  the  survey-poll  asked  publishers  to  rate  newspapers 
against  three  standards:  Impartial  presentation  of  the  news, 
crusading  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  ideal  of  journalistic 
independence. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  was  the  only  paper  with  less  than 
200,000  circulation  to  measure  up  against  the  larger 

metropolitan  dailies. 
Thirteenth  isn’t  bad,  but 
we  think  we’re  going  to  do 
better.  So  does  Kevin 
Phillips.  Writing  in  the  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  Media 
Report,  Phillips  describes 
Bernays’  recognition  as  a 
“considerable  tribute”  to 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  tabs  this  newspaper  “a 
possible  future  entrant  into  the  top  ten.” 

Others  have  been  impressed,  too.  In  recent  months.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  won: 

•  Harold  J.  Schachern 
award  for  best  religion  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  North  American 
secular  press. 

•  Special  citation  from  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  for  an  investigative  series  on  nursing 
homes. 

•  Third  place  nationally  in  the  Edmund  Arnold  typography 
contest. 


•  More  awards  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Florida  Sports 
Writers  annual  contest. 

•  A  record  number  of  first  place  awards  in  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  spring  competition. 

•  Awards  for  top  news  photographer  in  the  Southeast,  and 
Florida  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

The  national  press  has  commented  on  other  St.  Petersburg 
Times  projects: 

•  Newsweek  led  off  its  May  13  Media  section  by  reporting 
we  distributed  free  our  46-page  special  section  containing 
the  complete  Watergate  tape  transcripts. 

•  Editor  and  Publisher  April  20  spotlighted  our  variation  of 
the  ombudsman,  our  Access  Editor  with  his  electronic 
“hotline”  for  instant  reader  complaint  and  criticism. 

•  Gallagher  Report  recommended  that  publishers  read  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  Standards  of  Advertising  Acceptability. 

•  Media  Records  lists  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  second  in 
the  nation  in  color  ad  linage  in  1973,  seventh  in  total  ad 
linage  among  morning  newspapers,  10th  in  total  ad  linage 
among  six  and  seven  day  newspapers. 

Special  effort,  extra  service,  nothing  less  than  excellence. 
That  is  the  way  we  play  this  game.  With  a  dedication  that 
guarantees  the  needs  of  readers  and  advertisers  will  be  met 
well.  With  a  demanding  pursuit  of  quality  that  will  not  let 
us  rest  until  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  earns  recognition  as 
America’s  scratch  newspaper. 
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Your  syndicates 
feature  promotion 
in  the  1974 
Editor  &■  Publisher 

SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY 

reaches  newspapers 
effectively,  efficiently 
and  economically! 

With  65,000  readers  at 
newspapers,  there's  no 
better  way  of  reaching  all  ^ 
the  buying  influences  for 
your  syndicated  newspaper 
features  than  with 
advertising  in  E&P. 

And  E&F's  Syndicate  Directory 
is  the  only  complete 
source  of  syndicated  features 
for  publishers,  editors  and  newspaper  executives. 
With  sharp  increases  in  postage,  paper  and 
printing,  your  cost  of  keeping  customers  informed 
with  mail  promotions  is  going  out  of  sight.  That's 
why  your  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  advertising  must 
be  the  keystone  of  your  promotion  program. 

MAKE  YOUR  SPACE  RESERVATION  NOW! 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  IS  PUBLISHED 

JULY  27, 1974 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy,  July  18. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


JUNE 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual 
Meeting.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

24- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Organizational  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 

26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Meeting,  Banff  Springs 
Hotel,  Alberta.  Canada. 

26-30 — PNPA  Summer  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

28-29 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Arkansas  State  U.. 
Jonesboro. 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting.  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

30-July  4 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  New  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-July  5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
Seminar,  Troy.  Mich. 


JULY 

11-13 — Georgia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention.  Buccaneer  Lodge, 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News,  U.  oi 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton.  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla. 

15-19 — Newspaper  Guild  Annual  Convention,  Chase  Park  Plaza.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

18-20 — Alabama  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention.  Gulf  Shores 
State  Park,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meeting, 
Stouffer's  Inn.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  In  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Weeklies  Newspaper  Association,  Four  Seasons-Sheraton, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

25- 27 — Mississippi  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel. 

26- 28 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting.  Carolina  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  S.C. 


AUGUST 

2-4— UPl  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State  Lodge.  Tahlequah, 
Okla. 

6-9 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications;  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center;  Rochester  Institue  of  Technology.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

12- 16 — KNIT  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

14-17 — INPA  Promotion  and  Research  Seminar,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

I  Chicago,  III. 

I  18-21 — AEJ,  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  Journalism  Educator  Convention,  San 
I  Diego  State  U..  Cal. 

j  18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Highway  Construction,  Financing  and 
i  Politics,  North  Carolina  State  U. 

1  24-27 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting.  Lakeway  Inn. 

1  Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries 
I  and  Administrative  Assistants,  Miami,  Fla. 
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For  the  past  15  years,  Tom 
Tiede  has  been  building  up 
a  reputation  as  a  certain 
kind  of  reporter.  A  people 
reporter.  A  burr-under-the- 
saddle  reporter.  A  damn 
good  reporter. 

Since  1965,  Tiede  has 
been  reporting  for  NEA. 

From  Vietnam.  Appalachia. 
Moscow.  Tucson.  His  date¬ 
lines  have  been  as  varied  as 
his  subjects,  for  he  has 
traveled  millions  of  miles 
through  more  than  60  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  he  has  moved  his 
base  of  operation  to  the 
nation's  capital.  There  he 
joins  NEA's  Ray  Cromley 
whose  Washington  columns 
will  continue  to  keep 
readers  abreast  of  politics 
and  policies. 

Three  times  a  week,  Tom 
Tiede  will  provoke  and  pos¬ 
sibly  enlighten  newspaper 
readers  as  he  covers  his 
expanded  beat.  The  major 
figures  in  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  will  play  an 
important  part  in  his  work 
as  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  but  so  will  the  people 
whose  lives  are  affected  by 
these  figures. 

Tiede  will  continue  to 
travel,  to  report  from  places 
where  the  decisions  made 
in  Washington  are  felt.  NEA 
Daily  Service  clients  will 
receive  more  of  the  best  of 
Tom  Tiede  than  ever  before. 
From  Washington.  And 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


230  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  679-3600 

1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
(216)  621-7300 


The 
Easiest 
1b  Keep  Up 

With 

Insurance 

News 


ADVISORY  IS  State  Farm's  one-page  newsletter  for 
newsmen.  It's  designed  to  keep  you  alerted  to 
important  developments  in  the  personal  insurance 
field  without  wasting  your  time. 

ADVISORY  packs  its  information  into  lean 
sentences  and  one-graph  stories.  You  can  read  the 
whole  thing  in  30  seconds.  We  publish  ADVISORY 
only  when  there's  news.  If  things  are  quiet,  we  are  too. 

Every  newsman  who  has  a  copy  of  our  No-Fault 
Press  Reference  Manual  receives  ADVISORY 
automatically.  The  manual  is  a  300-page  loose-leaf 
encyclopedia  on  no-fault  auto  insurance  which  is 
updated  whenever  developments  warrant. 

To  receive  the  manual  and  ADVISORY  (or  to 
get  ADVISORY  without  the  manual),  write  to: 


STATE  FARM 


INSURANCE 


Robert  Sasser 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  'Williamson 

THE  ANNUAL  SIEGE  OF  CABIN  FEVER  has  come  and 
gone  at  the  Jackson  Hole  (Wyoming)  Guide — but  repercus¬ 
sions  continue — one  being  a  call  from  the  FBI. 

The  history  of  “Cabin  Fever”  at  the  weekly  newspaper,  ex¬ 
plains  editor  Paul  Bruun  in  a  letter  to  Catch-lines,  “began 
with  the  late  founder  of  the  Guide,  Mrs.  Floy  Tonkin,  who 
added  her  wit  and  humor  to  that  part  of  the  year  that  seems 
to  last  forever  as  winter  ends  and  spring  doesn’t  seem  to  be¬ 
gin.”  This  year,  says  Paul,  the  staff  selected  a  number  of 
subjects,  for  far-fetched,  fanciful,  fun  stories  for  the  fever 
section.  An  outdoor  enthusiast,  the  editor  decided  to  play  on 
the  friendly  feud  between  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and 
the  Wyoming  Game  Fish  Department  over  stocking  Jackson 
Lake.  He  wrote  that  the  commission  had  decided  to  stock 
some  lakes  with  “the  fastest  fish  in  the  ocean  (clocked  at  76 
mph)” — the  Wahoo  (which  he  reminds  Catch-lines  has  never 
come  closer  to  Wyoming  than  Miami) — and  that  introduction 
of  the  Wahoo,  whose  weight  may  exceed  90  pounds,  would 
open  new  worlds  of  Wyoming  angling.  Subsequently  tackle 
stores  and  shops  were  turned  upside  down  with  people  clamor¬ 
ing  for  wire  line  and  heavy  tackle.  Shop  owners  enjoyed  the 
fun. 

But  evidentally  some  Idaho  readers  worried  about  stories 
in  the  section,  despite  the  Cabin  Fever  label.  Paul  got  a  call 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  from  an  FBI  agent.  He  explained  the 
spring  editorial  ploy  to  the  man,  who  had  not  seen  a  copy. 
“He  was  satisfied  as  to  its  nature.”  But,  adds  the  red-faced 
editor,  “Believe  me,  next  year,  there  won’t  be  any  doubt  at 
all  about  the  Cabin  Fever  section.” 

*  •*  * 

SEND  BACK  THAT  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  KEY— When  the 
brainy  Detroit  Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  sent  out  a  press 
release  announcing  a  gourmet  dinner  featuring  as  hosts  a 
certain  university  president  and  his  wife,  Detroit  News  society 
editor  Eleanor  Breitmeyer  noted  that  the  names  were  spelled 
wrong  twice. 

*  *  « 

“AT  19,  I  COULDN’T  DRAW  MY  WAY  out  of  a  paper 
bag,”  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  said  in  praise  of  19-year-old 
Cooper  Union  student  Steve  Brodner,  who  has  won  the  top 
$1,500  prize  in  a  Population  Institute  cartoon  competition. 
Added  Caniff  as  a  judge,  “.  .  .  he  made  his  statement  in  the 
simplest  of  terms,  with  no  label  or  caption.  That  is  the  mark 
of  editorial  excellence.  The  kid  has  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  po¬ 
tential.”  Steve,  a  Brooklynite  who  once  had  “an  artistic  con¬ 
flict”  with  a  teacher  who  then  failed  him  in  drawing,  said  he 
was  “shell-shocked”  after  winning  the  prize  over  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  cartoonists. 

*  «  « 

THE  KISSINGER  PRESS  CONFERENCE  in  Salzburg  and 
proliferation  of  profiles  and  commentary  on  the  Secretary’s 
press  relations  brings  to  mind  a  talk  by  James  C.  Thomson  Jr., 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation,  before  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  in  Boston  in  late  winter.  While 
analyzing  press  vs.  government  role  playing  and  vice  versa 
amid  Washington  rumors  and  executive  luncheons  with  the 
press,  Thomson  repeated  a  line  from  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  to  the  effect  that  “.  .  .  after 
lunch  with  Dr.  Kissinger  it  usually  takes  three  days  for  one’s 
critical  faculties  to  return  from  paralysis.” 

«  «  « 

HIS  HOBBY  IS  FOR  THE  BIRDS— The  Montreal  Star 
Standard  employe  newspaper.  Intercom,  reports  in  its  June 
issue  that  wild  birds  around  the  home  of  Star  electrician  Jim 
Gendracs  enjoy  luxurious  accommodations.  Jim  has  been  build¬ 
ing  birdhouses  for  15  years  and  also  provides  his  feathered 
friends  with  a  heated  birdbath  for  those  Canadian  winters. 
One  day,  when  the  temperature  was  below  zero,  a  clean-living 
sparrow  couldn’t  resist  a  dip.  Once  out  of  the  water,  the  bird 
flopped  to  the  ground,  frozen.  Jim’s  mother  had  witnessed 
the  bath  scene  and  rescued  the  sparrow,  wrapped  it  in  a 
towel,  and  petted  it  until  its  wings  began  to  flutter.  Once  out¬ 
side  again,  the  cleaner  and  possibly  wiser  bird  flew  away. 
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Study  of  newspaper  distribution 

We  have  the  electronic  newsroom,  the  computerized  composing 
room  and  the  oflset  pressroom  but  the  distribution  methods  of  news¬ 
papers  are  essentially  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  decades. 

Now  the  American  Newspaper  Pidilishers  Association  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  is 
launching  a  major  attack  on  distribution  problems  and  has  com¬ 
missioned  a  joint  project  by  the  Electronic  Systems  Laboratory  at  MIT 
and  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  at  MIT  to  examine  the  systems 
and  make  recommendations. 

It  is  both  timely  and  necessary. 

Stanford  Smith,  ,\NPA  president,  told  the  Production  Management 
Conference  this  week  that  on  the  basis  of  figures  submitted  by  cir¬ 
culators  it  costs  something  over  10  cents  a  copy  to  get  a  new'spaper 
from  the  press  folder  into  the  reader’s  hand.  Newsprint  is  currently  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  will  soon  go  higher.  .\dd  the  cost  of  staff  and 
|)lant  operation  and  the  basic  cost  per  copy  is  higher  than  anyone 
outside  of  the  newspaper  business  realizes  and  probably  more  than 
many  people  inside  of  the  business  realize. 

The  sheer  magnitiule  of  the  distribution  problem  is  reflected  in 
these  figures  re|X)rted  by  Mr.  Smith: 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  make  more  than  63  million  sales  every  day; 
it  means  physically  moving  more  than  10  million  tons  of  newspapers 
from  ])ress  rooms  to  readers  every  year;  it  retpiires  approximately  one 
million  man-hours  (or  boy-hours  or  girl-hours)  of  route  work  every 
day;  it  involves  more  than  80,000  vehicles  daily  driving  nearly  30 
million  miles  per  week  and  consuming  nearly  three  million  gallons 
of  gasoline  each  week. 

The  problems  are  astronomical  and  they  are  not  going  to  get  any 
easier. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1973 — 25,261 
Renewal  rate — 77.13% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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Copyright  exemption 

Why  should  governmcnl  agencies  be  exempt  from  observing  the 
co|)yright  laws? 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  ruled  Nov.  27,  1973,  that  government 
agencies  have  the  right  to  photocopy  copyrighted  material  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  their  own  scientists  and  libraries  without  the  permission 
from  the  publishers.  The  suit  was  brought  by  Williams  &  Wilkin  Co., 
publishers  of  medical  journals,  Baltimore,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  review  the  decision.  The  complainant  charged  that 
distribution  of  photocopies  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
scientists  and  to  libraries  served  by  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
infringed  on  its  copyright. 

The  thrust  of  the  lower  court  decision  is  that  government  agencies 
are  not  bound  by  the  law — at  least,  the  copyright  law — and  that 
private  rights  to  published  material  are  meaningless  if  government 
wants  to  usurp  them. 

The  government’s  reasoning  is  that  if  we  want  it  w'e  don’t  pay  for 
it,  we  don’t  ask  permission  to  use  it,  we  just  take  it. 
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letters 

A  NEWSPAPER  JOB  HUNT 

Thomas  Engleman,  executive  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund  has  suggested  that  the 
tight  job  market  in  journalism  will  lead  to 
a  better  media.  As  one  of  the  11,700  J-school 
graduates  this  spring,  my  attitude  was  less 
magnanimous. 

I  wanted  a  job  on  a  newspaper.  My  goal 
was  an  editorial  position  on  a  small  or  me¬ 
dium  size  daily  in  New  England  or  on  the 
West  Coast.  But  I  knew  that  jobs  were  not 
there  for  the  asking,  so  I  began  in  February 
to  lay  out  my  battle  plan. 

My  scheme  centered  around  a  direct  mail 
campaign  supported  by  Boston  University’s 
computer  and  programming  knowledge 
gained  the  previous  semester.  There  were  to 
be  two  phases  of  letters  mixed  with  follow¬ 
up  interviews  wherever  I  could  get  my  foot 
in  the  door. 

I  fed  the  computer  names  and  addresses 
culled  from  the  standard  directories.  Gen¬ 
erally,  I  wrote  to  any  newspaper  in  the 
area  with  a  circulation  under  80,000. 

The  first  barrage  was  fired  March  15: 
132  personalized  letters,  all  generated  by 
the  computer  through  IBM  (Selectric  Type¬ 
writer)  Communications  Terminals.  After 
the  letters  were  typed,  the  computer  out¬ 
putted  a  master  list  and  index  cards  with 
names  and  addresses  to  keep  track  of  the 
responses. 

When  the  first  response  arrived  the  next 
week,  the  walls  of  my  room  were  already 
papered  with  the  computer  printouts.  Each 
response  was  recorded  on  the  charts  and 
on  the  file  cards.  Names  were  also  corrected 
so  that  the  second  letters  could  be  directed 
to  the  right  people. 

In  general,  the  reaction  I  drew  tended  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  the  right  job.  I  received  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  letters:  encouraged  letters,  OK 
letters,  and  letters  from  what  I  termed  hard 
nuts. 

The  bulk  of  my  mail  fell  into  the  OK 
category.  All  OK  letters  had  the  same 
rhythm:  “We  have  no  openings  on  the 
news  staff  at  this  time,  nor  do  we  anticipate 
any  in  the  immediate  future.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  keep  vour  letter  and  resume  on 
file  ...” 

I  classified  these  letters  OK,  denying  the 
pessimistic  probability  that  they  were  po¬ 
litely  telling  me  “screw  off.”  It  has  been 
three  months,  however,  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  another  word  from  these  36  papers. 

The  hard  nuts  were  perhaps  more  honest. 
Their  letters  were  usually  short  and  to  the 
point.  “We  are  well  staffed  at  this  time, 
and  there  are  no  openings  in  sight.  Sin¬ 
cerely  .  .  .”  The  most  discouraging  of  the 
hard  nuts  returned  my  letter  and  resume  to 
punctuate  the  finality  of  their  notes. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  or  so  responses 
which  I  considered  genuinely  encouraging. 
The  criteria  here  was  the  invitation  to  an 
interview  even  though  there  was  no  job 
opening.  Here  at  least,  my  foot  was  in  the 
door. 

I  believed  from  the  outset  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  find  a  job  directly 
from  a  letter.  I  needed  to  develop  personal 
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contacts,  and  an  offer  like  “if  you’re  in  the 
area,  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  you”  was 
most  welcome. 

My  132  letters  brought  57  replies  for  a 
response  rate  of  43  per  cent.  I  considered 
this  very  good  in  an  industry  not  geared 
to  personalized  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

The  larger  papers  responded  more  often 
and  quicker  than  the  smaller  papers,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  had  the  mechanisms 
(secretaries)  for  doing  so  on  a  routine 
basis. 

There  is  one  other  response  which  caused 
a  dramatic  slowdown  in  my  job  hunt.  At 
11  p.m.,  four  days  after  I  posted  my  letters, 
John  Peterson,  assistant  managing  editor 
with  the  Nonvich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  tele¬ 
phoned  to  ask  if  I  wanted  an  interview. 

I  was  in  Norwich  the  next  week  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  job  offer  which  I  have  since 
accepted.  This  spontaneous  response  was 
one  of  the  things  which  attracted  me  to  the 
Bulletin. 

I  did  pursue  several  of  the  letters  asking 
me  to  stop  by  for  a  talk  to  get  some  per¬ 
spective  on  the  Bulletin’s  offer.  Although  no 
other  job  offers  were  forthcoming,  the  steam 
had  gone  out  of  my  hunt.  I  had  the  ideal 
job  offer  and  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
making  sure  with  a  little  looking  around. 

When  I  accepted  employment  at  the 
Bulletin,  my  arsenal  of  job  hunting  tactics 
was  still  half  full.  I  had  corrected  computer 
cards  ready  to  direct  a  second  mailing. 
There  were  still  four  or  five  interview  of¬ 
fers  which  I  didn’t  even  bother  to  follow 
up. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  key  to  my 
success  was  luck. 

Bob  McLean 


CIRCULATION  SAFETY 

Thoughts  from  a  working  circulation  man, 
for  your  edification  and  disposal. 

I  think  we,  as  an  industry  can,  if  we  are 
willing  to  spend  the  money  and  show  coop¬ 
eration  between  management  and  union,  put 
the  newsboy  and  the  district  route  manager 
in  a  safer  position.  Most  metro  and  some 
smaller  papers  have  a  computer  system  go¬ 
ing  now  which  bills  monthly  accounts, 
weekly  accounts,  galley  changes,  etc. 
Monthly  customer  billing  in  advance  could 
be  added  too,  and  should  be  used  in  the 
bad  areas.  This  would  mean  that  neither 
the  newsboy  nor  the  route  manager  would 
have  to  handle  money. 

Once  the  money  is  gone,  most  of  the 
danger  is  also.  Have  no  fear,  many  papers 
are  now  collecting  in  advance,  and  with 
great  success.  I  can  hear  you  now!  This 
could  cost  a  lot  of  money! ! !  Without  going 
further,  there’s  no  amount  of  money  worth 
a  life  or  injury. 

So  where  do  we  get  the  money?  We  take 
some  of  the  monies  we’re  spending  in  dupli¬ 
cation  and  bring  them  to  more  efficient  use. 
Example:  Promotion  Department — Circula¬ 
tion,  editorial  and  advertising  pushed  to¬ 
gether  with  personnel  who  understand  the 
whole  promotional,  advertising,  sales  and 
distribution  problems;  a  sales  manager  for 
the  whole  paper.  As  you  stated  in  your 
May  18  editorial;  Promote  the  whole  news¬ 
paper.  Every  ad  salesman,  printer,  circula¬ 
tion  employee,  including  drivers  and  edi¬ 
torial  personnel  should  be  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  other  fellow’s  job  is! ! 

To  promote  better  cooperation  and  where 
such  jobs  can  be  consolidated,  do  so.  A 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Every  morning 
national  advertising  men 

eat  it  up. 

Most  national  advertising  men  work  in  New  York.  That’s 
where  over  60  per  cent  of  all  national  billings 
originate.  And  more  of  these  New  York  advertising  men 
—both  agency  and  client— read  The  New  York  Times 
than  any  other  publication  of  any  kind. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  media  advertisers 
invest  more  of  their  dollars  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other 
advertising  medium?  Are  you  one  of  them? 

The  New  YDrk  Times 


Sources:  Media  Records.  Media  Advertising 
Publications  Study.  Trendex 
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MIT  commissioiied  to  study 
newspaper  delivery  systems 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  partnership  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  has  launched  a  “ma¬ 
jor  attack  on  our  future  distribution  prob¬ 
lems”  by  commissioning  a  joint  project  by 
the  Electronic  Systems  Laboratory  at  MIT 
and  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  MIT 
“to  examine  our  distribution  systems, 
break  our  problems  into  manageable  seg¬ 
ments  and  recommend  those  which  are 
subject  to  successful  joint  study  with  the 
maximum  benefit  to  all  ANPA  members 
of  all  sizes.” 

This  announcement  was  made  by  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  ANPA  president,  before  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City  this  week. 

Smith  reported  the  ANPA  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  was  asked  to  exam¬ 
ine  this  problem  more  than  two  years  ago 
and  concluded  “our  distribution  problems 
are  not  susceptible  to  solution  through 
new  technology.  They  emphasized  that 
technology  can  help  but  innovative  man¬ 
agerial  thinking,  uninhibited  by  prejudice 
for  past  practices,  is  equally  important.” 

Learn  from  others 

The  Sloan  School  of  Management  had 
already  achieved  some  success  in  assisting 
other  industries  with  distribution  prob¬ 
lems,  Smith  said.  “While  we  recognize 
that  newspaper  distribution  problems  are 
unique,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
other  industries,  such  as  delivery  of  per¬ 
ishable  food  items  for  supermarkets  or 
beer  to  neighborhood  taverns.” 

Co-directors  of  the  study  are  Professor 
Frank  Reintjes  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Professor  Tom  Magnanti  of  the  Sloan 
School.  Both  of  them  attended  the  produc¬ 
tion  conference. 

“We  start  each  day  not  knowing  what 
our  final  product  will  be  like  except  that 
in  size  it  will  equal  a  popular  novel. 

“We  sell  our  product  for  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  it,  sometimes 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  ingredients  alone. 

“We  deliver  our  product  to  the  home 
every  day  with  a  minimum  tolerance  of 
delay.  It  must  arrive  before  breakfast  or 
before  dinner. 

“In  the  United  States  we  make  more 
than  63  million  sales  every  day.  It  means 
we  must  physically  move  more  than  ten 
million  tons  of  newspapers  from  press 
rooms  to  the  readers  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Assuming  a  newspaper  carrier  can 
deliver  63  newspapers  per  hour  (a  high 
assumption),  we  require  one  million  man¬ 
hours  (or  boy-hours  or  girl-hours)  of 
route  work  each  day  to  get  these  newspa¬ 
pers  distributed. 

“Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  size 


and  weight  of  the  average  newspaper  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  has  become  a  fabulous  production  of 
hundreds  of  pages  in  many  instances.  All 
these  developments  mean  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problems  of  a  dynamic 
growth  business.  Essentially  they  are 
marketing  problems  which  require  the 
same  kind  of  total  newspaper  approach 
that  ANPA  Research  Institute  has  been 
following  in  the  production  field  for  the 
past  decade.  We  must  not  regard  our  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  as  something  which 
concerns  only  the  circulation  department. 
Every  department  has  a  key  role  to  play, 
and  this  will  become  increasingly  true  in 
the  years  ahead  as  we  develop  more  so¬ 
phisticated  production,  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems. 

Apartment  problems 

“The  burgeoning  growth  of  the  city — 
not  just  the  top  twenty  or  thirty  or  one 
hundred  but  all  cities — has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  mass  shift  of  subscribers 
from  the  city  itself  to  suburbia.  More 
people  are  living  in  highrise  apartment 
buildings  where  our  delivery  problems  are 
well  known  to  everybody  in  this  audience — 
access  to  the  building  itself,  absence  of 
receptacles  for  newspapers,  theft  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  difficulty  of  collecting. 

“As  the  population  moved  further  out  to 
suburbia,  newspapers  created  expensive 
motor  routes  to  ensure  timely  delivery  of 
either  the  morning  or  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  for  urban-oriented  families  living  in 
less  congested  areas.  Postal  service,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rural  areas,  has  become  less 
and  less  satisfactory  even  at  skyrocketing 
second-class  postal  rates. 

“As  suburban  areas  grew  into  cohesive 
communities,  new  daily  newspapers  were 
established,  many  highly  successful,  but 
they  face  the  same  distribution  problems 
of  timely  delivery  in  congested  traffic  and 
difficulty  of  recruiting  carriers  in  an 
affluent  society. 

“Part  of  this  problem  of  getting  and 
holding  carriers  is  caused  by  the  size  and 
weight  of  our  product.  Routes  have  had  to 
be  diminished  in  size  to  cut  the  load  down 
to  what  a  walking  boy  or  girl  can  carry. 
Since  profit  is  per  subscriber  the  smaller 
routes  yield  less  profit,  even  though  profit 
per  copy  has  increased.  A  recent  “Price 
and  Profit”  survey  by  ICMA  indicates 
high  turnover  of  carriers  unless  earnings 
are  at  least  $10  per  week.  Current  trends 
to  higher  subscription  prices  are  improv¬ 
ing  this  carrier  earnings  factor  somewhat. 

“Retail  businesses  followed  the  people 
to  suburbia,  establishing  branch  stores  in 
suburban  areas  where  shopping  centers 
now  have  branch  department  stores,  style 
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boutiques,  fine  restaurants,  theaters  and 
other  establishments  with  big  city  sophis¬ 
tication. 

“These  developments  presented  a  new 
set  of  marketing  conditions  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  advertisers  made  increasing  de¬ 
mands  to  reach  certain  specified  segments 
of  a  market.  This  sometimes  meant  a  mix 
of  the  downtown  newspaper,  the  suburban 
daily,  a  neighborhood  weekly  and  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  of  an  area  by  direct  mail. 

“All  of  this  presented  new  problems  for 
all  newspapers  but  also  new  marketing 
opportunities.  The  key  to  unlock  these 
marketing  opportunities  is  a  combination 
of  new  technology  and  innovative  manage¬ 
ment. 

“In  the  past  decade  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  wisely  invested  considerable 
sums  in  the  development  of  new  produc¬ 
tion  technology  and  more  sophisticated  ad¬ 
vertising  sales.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  is  evident  when  one  visits  any 
modem  newspaper  plant  or  reviews  our 
record  of  rising  advertising  volume.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  still  delivering  our  product 
by  essentially  the  same  methods. 

“Earlier  this  year,  through  ICMA  coop¬ 
eration,  we  brought  a  group  of  12  knowl¬ 
edgeable  circulation  executives  to  the 
MIT  campus  at  Cambridge  for  a  full 
day’s  dialogue  with  these  men  to  expose 
present  methods  and  reveal  areas  where 
circulators  feel  there  is  potential  for  im¬ 
provements.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  figures  submitted  by  these  circulators 
indicate  it  costs  something  over  lOc*  a  copy 
to  get  a  newspaper  from  the  folder  into 
the  reader’s  hand.” 

Smith  said  the  study  will  involve  every 
procedure  from  the  folder  to  the  reader: 
conveyors,  packaging,  bundling,  stuffing 
inserts,  carriers,  trucks,  etc. 

“An  ANPA/ICMA  survey  showed  that 
in  the  distribution  process  alone,  U.S. 
newspapers  use  more  than  80,000  vehicles 
daily,  driving  nearly  30  million  miles  per 
week  and  consuming  nearly  3  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  each  week,”  Smith  said. 
• 

Oakland  Tribune  goes 
to  25f(  on  newsstands 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  raised 
the  newsstand  price  of  its  weekday  edi¬ 
tions  from  15  to  25^  this  week,  and  hiked 
the  price  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  from  35 
to  50^.  The  home  delivery  rate  was  in¬ 
creased  to  4.75  from  $4.25.  The  newspaper 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  U.S.  to 
charge  25^  on  weekdays.  The  trend  has 
been  to  15  or  20^  as  of  late.  Several 
newspapers  charge  25^  or  more  for  week¬ 
end  editions,  published  on  Saturday. 

• 

Washington  Post 
buys  Trenton  Times 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  acquire  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  it  was  disclosed  late  Thursday  as 
E&P  went  to  press. 


Publishers  seek  to  offset 
spiraling  production  costs 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Although  newspapers  of  the  70s  are 
facing  a  myriad  of  hardware  so  complex 
as  to  boggle  the  mind  and  so  rapid  as  to 
deliver  a  newspaper  to  its  readers  hands 
faster  than  conceived  possible,  it  is  also  a 
press  that  is  fraught  with  problems  equal¬ 
ly  as  complex. 

That’s  the  message  from  this  year’s 
46th  .\nnual  Production  Management 
Conference  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

In  kick-off  speeches  delivered  during 
the  first  day  of  the  four  day  convention, 
three  newspaper  executives  not  only 
urged  the  audience  to  explore  the  new’ 
technology  being  presented  during  the 
conference,  but  to  be  well  aware  of  new’s- 
print  conservation  and  increasing  costs. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman  and  publish¬ 
er,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  said,  “We  (the 
newspaper  industry)  lost  $40  million  last 
year  because  of  new’sprint  waste.”  With 
that  $40  million,  newspapers  could  have 
installed  the  most  modern  equipment,  he 
said.  But  now  “no  one  will  get  the  use  of 
that  $40  million  because  newsprint  was 
just  frittered  away.” 

He  cited  rising  costs  of  the  substance 
(likened  to  gold)  which  have  jumped  in 
seven  years  from  $147  a  ton  to  an  expect¬ 
ed  $220  a  ton. 

“Newsprint  is  a  very  precious  raw  ma¬ 
terial,”  he  said.  It  is  the  canvas  our  re¬ 
porters  paint  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of 
our  society,  and  it  the  storefront  of  our 
advertisers,  he  explained. 

New  sources,  new  means 

So  to  save  newsprint  we  must  learn  to 
conserve,  he  said.  “But  newsprint  conser¬ 
vation  means  more  than  elimination  of 
waste.”  It  means  development  of  new 
sources  and  development  of  new  means 
for  more  efficient  use.  Cook  added. 

Such  development  is  already  taking 
place.  For  example,  the  Chicago  publisher 
cited  the  move  to  30  pound  new’sprint 
which  will  save  some  7  million  trees  a 
year  or  help  to  produce  6*4%  more  paper. 

The  use  of  28  pound  paper  can  “also  be 
seen  on  the  horizon,”  he  predicted,  al¬ 
though  there  needs  to  be  more  research 
regarding  paper  web  strength,  sheet  ca¬ 
pacity  and  strike  through. 

Cook  also  said  research  of  trees  not 
formerly  used  is  being  conducted,  as  well 
as  research  into  using  the  branches  and 
chips  in  pulp  systems  never  before  ven¬ 
tured.  He  added,  “It  is  apparent  the  pa¬ 
per  industry  is  aware  of  the  problem  and 
is  putting  its  resources  on-the-line  to  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.” 

From  a  publisher’s  viewpoint,  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  conserve  news¬ 
print  now,  he  said.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
saved  some  $200,000  a  year  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  deadheads,  he  said. 

Cook  added  that  other  paper  saving 
techniques  included  the  move  to  modular 
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ad  make-up,  standardization  of  editori¬ 
al/ad  headline  sizes,  increased  shifting  of 
ads  from  one  page  to  another  and  the 
possibility  of  the  10-column  classified  ad 
page.  Another  possibility  that  Cook  said 
was  being  discussed  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  w’as  the  reduction  in  size  of 
the  rotogravure  Sunday  magazine  to  an 
8  by  11  inch  format. 

Ecology,  economy  balance 

Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee, 
keyed  his  speech  to  “eco-librium” — the 
balance  between  ecology  and  economy. 

“The  press,”  he  said,  “is  a  millstone 
hanging  around  your  neck.”  It’s  time  con¬ 
sumption  and  waste  of  energy  in  transfer¬ 
ring  information  is  becoming  too  costly 
for  newspapers.  In  the  future,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  expect  plateless,  pressless  print¬ 
ing,  he  added. 

Soon  a  newspaper  will  be  a  continuous 
flow  job,  Spilhaus  said.  And  the  produc¬ 
tion  managers  job  will  be  to  oversee  that 
flow’,  to  ease  its  completion.  “Delivery  is 
really  the  w’hole  problem,”  he  added. 

The  printing  press  system,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  a  cumbersome  method  of  in¬ 
formation  distribution  that  w’astes  energy 
and  energy  is  the  fundamental  currency 
of  civilization  today. 

Speaking  against  the  nation’s  fight 
against  illiteracy,  he  suggested,  “Instead 
of  combatting  literacy,  we  should  compli¬ 
ment  new’spapers  with  oral  transfer.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  you  can  have  scholarship  without 
printing  and  without  letters.” 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Publisl  ing  Co., 
touched  on  the  multiple  problei'.s  facing 
newspapers  in  the  70s.  As  chairman  of 
ANPA,  he  cited  increased  costs  rising  in 
seven  months  by  26%  as  one  factor  to 
consider. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  he  cited  technolo¬ 
gy — sometimes  confusing  for  even  the 
most  expert — as  an  area  that  needs  expla¬ 
nation  and  communications  betw’een  all 
departments  to  ease  transition.  With  such 
communications,  he  said,  comes  cooper¬ 
ation. 

And  finally,  he  noted  increased  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  press  for  their  credibility  or 
lack  of,  which  he  said  also  required  con¬ 
stant  communications  w’ith  the  public  to 
fight  as  w’ell  as  increased  efforts  in  the 
new’sroom  and  plant  to  fight  those  mis¬ 
takes  newspapers  make. 

Putting  technology  to  work 

Putting  the  technology  to  work  was  an¬ 
other  topic  discussed  at  the  conference.  In 
a  team  presentation,  Ronald  L.  Rickman, 
general  manager  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times-Democrat,  and  George  Mi- 
lakovish,  corporate  production  director  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  holding  company  for  the 
Times-Democrat. 


Rickman  discussed  the  newspaper’s  ear¬ 
ly  transition  to  coldtype  in  1954,  tracing 
the  advent  of  automation  to  the  point 
where  the  newspaper  produces  a  page  in 
less  than  one  hour. 

Meanw’hile,  Milakovich  told  the  ANPA 
audience  that  hardware  is  not  the  only 
concern  in  planning  the  implementation  of 
new’  equipment.  “Planning  at  the  local 
level  is  very  important,”  he  said.  Corpo¬ 
rate  support  is  also  a  must,  he  added. 
Such  support  means  the  company  acts  as 
both  “consultants  and  friends”  to  the 
new’spapers  in  such  a  venture.  He  said 
Lee  Enterprises  works  with  the  machines 
prior  to  delivery  to  shake  them  dow’n, 
work  out  the  bugs.  It  maintains  a  spare 
parts  stock  in  Davenport  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  prevent  costly  time  delays. 
And  the  company  operates  a  maintenance 
training  program  for  both  divisional  and 
corporate  people. 

“We’re  dealing  more  with  people  than 
w’e  are  with  equipment,”  he  said.  “.  .  . 
With  technology  comes  responsibility — 
and  social  accountability.  Change  is  a  nev¬ 
er  ending  process  ...  We  like  to  face 
change  as  a  challenge  and  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.” 

When  planning  equipment,  he  added, 
the  company  looked  for  modular  systems 
that  could  be  scaled  dow’n  or  up.  It’s  im¬ 
portant,  he  said,  that  planning  include 
cost  justification  which  is  dealt  with  real¬ 
istically. 

Offset  transition 

Alex  DeBakcsy,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  told  the  conference  about  his 
transition  to  offset  a  costly  process  which 
was  plagued  by  problems. 

“It  wouldn’t  6e  fair  to  suggest  that  we 
had  an  easy  i  ansition.  We  did  not  miss 
an  edition  but  sometimes  our  readers 
thought  so.  And  we  had  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  and  we  had  people  problems — and 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which 
W’as  which.” 

Problems  which  plagued  the  new’spaper 
during  the  transition  included  delays  in 
delivery  of  new  equipment,  breakdowns 
that  went  from  department  to  department 
and  mysterious  delays  in  production — 
sometimes  as  long  as  six  hours. 

In  the  first  year  report,  he  said  that 
although  composing  room  labor  had  gone 
down  8.7%  the  cost  of  material  had  dou¬ 
bled,  although  plate  making  labor  was 
down  11%  the  cost  of  material  there  had 
more  than  doubled  too. 

But,  he  said,  this  is  a  first  year  effort 
of  operation  and  should  be  considered  as 
such.  The  San  Diego  plant  cost  $25  million, 
covers  150,000  square  feet  and  costs  ap¬ 
proximately  $22  a  square  foot,  he  said.  It 
W’as  completed  in  1973. 

DeBakcsy  summarized  when  moving 
toward  offset  or  any  new  process,  look  for 
the  supplier  who  will  follow  up  after  the 
sale.  “There  is  no  question  that  this  is  the 
time  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get. 
Suppliers  can  be  your  best  friend  when  it 
comes  to  getting  your  name  on  the  dotted 
line,”  he  said. 

But,  DeBakcsy  added,  it’s  the  supplier 
who  helps  you  with  those  problems  that 
pop  up  after  delivery  “who  will  be 
remembered  a  long  time  afterw’ard.” 
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Showgirls,  cardsharks,  giveaways 
draw  visitors  to  exhibit  booths 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

If  you  went  to  the  production  confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlantic  City  this  past  week,  you 
might  have  wondered  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  exchanged  in  contracts 
between  different  technology  systems  and 
production  managers  and  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  various  newspapers. 

Wandering  among  the  149  exhibits — 
colorful  with  shocking  orange  and  gor¬ 
geous  females  and  gimmicks  galore — I 
couldn’t  help  but  see  salesman  after  sales¬ 
man  whip  out  their  contracts  ready  to 
make  an  eager  sale. 

If  you  were  there  for  the  first  time,  you 
really  needed  a  guide  to  point  you  in  the 
right  direction.  Because  if  you  were  a 
novice  at  technology-hunting,  you  might 
have  signed  up  for  VDT’s,  OCR’s,  PPT’s 
Dacom’s,  ECRM’s,  I.B.M.’s,  Lasers,  Mono¬ 
melts,  Tasopes  or  too  much  from  Lo- 
getronics  that  you  might  not  have  needed 
for  your  newspaper. 

And  in  between  searching  for  your 
needs  to  make  the  newspaper  run  more 
smoothly,  you  would  have  gotten  very  dis¬ 
tracted  by  all  the  models  in  every  shape 
and  color  pretending  they  knew  all  about 
computers  and  newspaper  technology! 
“Sit  right  down  here  and  try  it  out,’’ 
they’d  croon  to  a  passing  visitor. 

Quite  a  crowd  of  men  was  attracted  to 
the  Sperry-Rand  exhibit  every  time  a 
brunette  oozed  her  low  voice  into  the  mi¬ 
crophone  to  talk  and  move  to  a  musical 
presentation  pushing  “Newscomp.”  Said 
one  editor,  “She  really  swings,”  as  the 
model  then  sang:  “I  can’t  help  feeling 


foxy  .  .  .  Univac,  I  love  it  .  .  .  Sperry- 
Univac,  Nice  and  easy  does  it ...  ” 

Then  after  getting  your  undivided  at¬ 
tention  with  this  “catch,”  the  salesmen 
would  take  over  with  their  demonstra¬ 
tions. 


Best  looking  booths 
picked  by  publishers 

Winners  of  the  third  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  Contest  for  exhibitors  at  the 
.\NPA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Atlantic  City,  this  week  were: 

Large  Island  Booths: 

First  Prize:  Sun  Chemical  Co. 

Honorable  mentions:  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  and  Chemco  Photoproducts. 

Smaller  Island  Booths: 

First  Prize:  Univac  Div.,  Sperry  Rand 
Honorable  mentions:  ECRM,  Inc.,  and 
Crabtree-Vickers,  Inc. 

Non-Island  Booths: 

First  Prize:  Systems  Development  Corp. 
Honorable  mentions:  Victor  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Xylogics  Systems,  Inc. 

Judging  was  done  by  four  newspaper 
publishers  on  the  basis  of  general  appear¬ 
ance,  originality,  product  presentation  and 
demonstration,  lighting,  effects,  etc. 

The  conference  featured  149  exhibitors 
and  was  attended  by  an  estimated  9,000 
persons. 


Wood-Hoe  had  a  good  thing  going.  They 
were  one  of  the  busier  booths.  Their  gim¬ 
mick  was  a  pseudo-old-fashioned  printer 
who  would  put  your  name  in  headlines  on 
a  ready-made  newspaper. 

“A  lot  of  editors  and  salesmen  were 
streaking  in  headlines,”  said  the  printer, 
imported  from  a  Times  Square  tourist 
shop.  “Then  other  editors  were  ‘on  the 
wagon’;  some  had  “smash  hits,”  and  “Tom 
Bruno  Jr.  says  ‘No’  to  Raquel  Welch”  and 
“Daniel  Jaffe  Mobbed  by  Screaming 
Girls.”  And  others  were  winning  lotteries 
in  headlines.  But  Wood-Hoe  kept  the  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  back,  because  the  printer 
couldn’t  possibly  fill  all  the  orders  at  once. 

Needless  to  say,  the  dozens  of  hospitali¬ 
ty  suites  kept  the  potential  customers 
coming  back  for  more  each  evening.  You 
could  have  jammed  into  the  Shelburne 
Hotel  for  American  Roller,  Dahlgren,  Vi¬ 
deo  Graphics  or  Wood  Flong;  then  to  the 
Holiday  Inn  for  3M-Burgess,  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal,  ECRM,  Hercules-Merigraph  and  Log- 
icon-Intercomp ;  the  Howard  Johnson  for 
MGD  Graphic  Systems  or  Sun  Chemical; 
and  if  you  were  still  all  in  one  piece,  on  to 
the  Sheraton-Deauville  for  the  happy 
groups  at  Helion  Industries,  Pittsburgh 
Graphic  Products  and  EDS  Inc.,  and 
round  it  off  at  the  Dennis  with  saying 
hello  to  Cutler-Hammer. 

By  that  time,  you  would  have  either 
been  confused,  know  a  lot  about  new 
newspaper  operations  or  feeling  pretty 
good! 

Then  after  a  few  trips  up  and  down  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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New  Hawaii  law  lets  police 
withhold  arrest  information 


An  order  was  issued  by  Federal  Judge 
Martin  Pence,  June  14,  temporarily  re¬ 
straining  the  Honolulu  Police  Department 
from  continuing  its  ‘media’  blackout  on 
information  about  arrests  and  charges 
against  alleged  criminals  prior  to  convic¬ 
tion. 

Pence  acted  after  Honolulu’s  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  several  tv-radio 
stations.  United  Press  International  and 
Associated  Press,  claimed  irreparable 
harm  from  police  interpretation  of  the 
new  State  Act  45,  signed  recently  by  act¬ 
ing  Gov.  George  R.  Ariyoshi. 

The  city  of  Honolulu  and  the  state  of 
Hawaii  argued  against  issuance  of  the 
restraining  order. 

The  two  newspapers  and  other  media 
members  went  into  Federal  Court  to  seek 
relief  after  State  Circuit  Judge  Walter 
Heen  asked  a  superior  judge  to  relieve 
him  of  the  case.  Pence  ruled  that  the  state 
courts  had  ten  days  in  w'hich  to  begin 
hearing  the  case. 

Not  only  are  the  police  refusing  to  re¬ 
lease  any  information  prior  to  a  defen¬ 
dant’s  conviction,  but  the  Honolulu  prose¬ 
cutor  will  not  release  names  of  those  in¬ 
dicted  this  last  week  by  a  grand  jury, 
according  to  an  Advertiser  spokesman. 

The  acts  says  that  “all  law  enforcement 
records  relating  to  the  questioning,  appre¬ 
hension,  detention,  arrest  or  charging  of 
persons  for  or  in  connection  with  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  against  whom  no  convictions  is 
secured  shall  be  deemed  confidential  ...” 
and  can  be  given  only  to  other  law  enfor¬ 
cement  agencies. 

I.aw'8  intent 

The  legislation’s  apparent  intent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  House  Judiciary  Committee 
report  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Hawaii 
Legislature,  was  to  protect  non-convicted 
individuals  from  having  their  law  enfor¬ 
cement  records  made  available  to  poten¬ 
tial  employers,  insurers,  and  similar  per¬ 
sons,  and  to  protect  people  with  records 
from  possible  police  harassment. 

Representative  John  Carroll,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  said  it  was  not  intended 
that  media  access  to  police  information 
should  be  cut  off.  But  he  added  he  is  not 
displeased  with  the  way  law  enforcement 
officials  are  interpreting  the  measure. 

Earlier  Star-Bulletin  publisher  John  A. 
Scott  said  his  paper  would  seek  “some 
kind  of  injunctive  relief”.  He  said,  “The 
implications  of  the  law  are  full  of  absur¬ 
dities.  For  example,  if  Patty  Hearst  w’ere 
arrested  in  Honolulu,  this  information 
would  not  become  public  knowledge.” 

Advertiser  editor-in-chief  George 
Chaplin  said  in  a  statement  to  readers: 
“For  some  days  now,  the  newspapers  and 
tv  and  radio  stations  of  Hawaii  have  not 
been  able  to  give  the  public  any  news  of 
current  arrests  and  charges,  at  least  prior 
to  defendants’  appearances  in  court. 

“We  regard  this  as  depriving  the  public 
of  its  right  to  be  informed  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  police  departments  of  the 
various  counties  of  Hawaii  in  their  appre¬ 
hension  of  alleged  criminals. 


“By  suppressing  this  information  of  legi¬ 
timate  public  interest  and  concern,”  said 
Chaplin,  “this  act — as  presently  inter¬ 
preted  by  authorities — could  also  endanger 
the  rights  of  defendants  through  abuses 
by  police  In  theory,  if  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
treme,  it  could  mean  prolonged  secret  ar¬ 
rests.” 

Robert  Berger,  president  of  KHVH- 
radio,  said,  “This  law  almost  makes  Hono¬ 
lulu  a  bit  like  a  totalitarian  country,  with 
the  potential  for  men  being  held  incommu¬ 
nicado.  Sometimes  the  exposure  of  a  name 
hastens  the  wheels  of  justice.” 

The  Advertiser,  Star  Bulletin,  AP,  UPI, 
tv  and  radio  stations  were  scheduled  to  go 
before  Hawaii  Circuit  Judge  Walter  Heen 
on  June  21  to  challenge  the  law’s  constitu¬ 
tionality. 

The  media  will  ask  Judge  Heen  to  issue 
a  preliminary  injunction  and  declare  the 
law  null  and  void. 

• 

Federal  judge 
upholds  press 
access  rights 

Honolulu  Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  exclude  the  Honolulu  advertiser 
from  a  January  8  news  conference  in  his 
own  office  violated  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
according  to  a  judgement  signed  June  12 
by  Federal  Judge  Martin  Pence. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
Mayor  met  in  Judge  Pence’s  chambers 
June  10.  They  agreed  that  barring  the 
Advertiser’s  City  Hall  reporter  Douglas 
Carlson  violated  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Judge  also  urged  both  parties  to 
formulate  a  set  of  guidelines  which  would 
cover  appropriate  relations  between 
officials  and  the  media. 

Open  to  media 

“This  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
news  conferences  have  to  be  open  to  all 
media,”  Advertiser  editor-in-chief  George 
Chaplin  said.  “The  understanding  reached 
here  completely  sustains  our  original  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  matter.” 

The  agreement  and  judgement  signed 
June  12  closes  a  case  which  began  when 
Fasi  barred  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  Richard  Borreca  from  his  news 
conference.  The  paper  took  the  ban  to 
court  and  on  January  7,  received  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  from  Federal  Judge 
Samuel  King. 

However,  on  January  8,  Fasi  held  a 
news  conference  and  barred  not  only  the 
Star-Bulletin  but  the  Advertiser  and  oth¬ 
er  print  media.  Following  this  decision, 
the  Advertiser  filed  its  own  suit. 

Preliminary  injunction 

Deputy  City  Corporation  Counsel  Pat¬ 
rick  Monaghan,  who  participated  in  the 
agreement  June  10,  said  “Fasi  barred  the 
printed  media  on  ‘erroneous’  advice  from 


City  attorneys.” 

Advice  was  allegedly  based  on  King’s 
preliminary  injunction  according  to  Mon¬ 
aghan,  which  addressed  itself  to  “press” 
conferences.  The  view  was  that  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  which  only  electronic  media  were 
invited  would  not  violate  the  court  order, 
he  said. 

But,  when  King  offered  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  earlier  ruling  on  January  21,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Mayor  was  required  to 
admit  all  reporters  to  regular  news  con¬ 
ferences,  Monaghan  said. 

Fasi  held  a  news  conference  open  to  all 
media  on  that  same  day,  January  21. 

Based  on  the  full  King  explanation, 
plus  other  cases  on  access  to  government 
officials  and  agencies,  Monaghan  said  the 
city  agrees  it  was  improper  to  bar  the 
.\dvertiser  on  January  8. 

The  City  is  to  sign  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  which  state  that: 

1.  “Newspapers  and  other  news  media 
have  a  right  of  reasonable  access  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  and  officials,  and 
this  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  “Newspapers  have  a  Constitutional 
right  to  be  treated  equally  as  other  media 
in  their  dealings  with  governmental 
officials  and  organizations,  and  this  right 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  “Reporters  do  not  have  an  unre¬ 
stricted  right  to  go  where  they  please  in 
search  of  news,  but  the  elimination  of 
some  reporters  from  a  news  conference 
open  to  other  reporters  alters  the  context 
and  quality  of  the  news  reported  as  well 
as  access  to  the  sources  of  news,  and  is  an 
unreasonable  limitation  upon  the  First 
.Amendment  rights  of  newspapers. 

4.  “The  exclusion  of  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  from  Mayor  Frank  Fasi’s  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1974  meeting  was  a  violation  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser’s  rights  under  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  .Amendments  to  the 
Constitution.” 

Urged  white  paper 

According  to  the  Advertiser,  Judge 
Pence  has  urged  the  news  media  and  the 
government  to  get  together  on  a  “white 
paper”  which  would  outline  their  relation¬ 
ship. 

Guidelines,  he  suggested,  could  be  based 
on  a  proposal  written  by  Professor 
William  L.  Rivers  of  Stanford,  now  at  the 
East-West  Communications  Institute. 

This  was  originally  prepared  for  the 
Honolulu  Community-Media  Council. 

The  Rivers  proposal  states:  “Given  the 
inevitable  conflicts,  certain  principles  of 
proper  conduct  are  desirable,  and  perhaps 
essential,  if  both  media  and  government 
are  to  inform  the  electorate.” 

Principles  listed  include:  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  news  broadcasting  organizations 
should  be  allowed  into  news  conferences; 
no  official  should  conduct  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  without  adequate  notice;  a  news  con¬ 
ference  is  defined  as  a  meeting  between 
officials  and  journalists  for  disseminating 
“public  information”  and  questions  should 
be  allowed;  private  interviews  should  be 
initiated  by  journalists,  not  officials;  in¬ 
terviews  should  be  granted  freely  not  as 
rewards  and/or  not  to  be  withheld  as  pun¬ 
ishment. 
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Five-day  paper 
prime  factor  in 
industry  growth 

The  five-day  newspaper  is  the  quiet  one 
in  the  family, 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
“dailies”  listed  in  the  main  section  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year 
Book — from  1,749  in  1945  to  1,774  in  1974 
is  due  more  to  the  progression  of  “week¬ 
lies”  than  it  is  to  the  birth  of  papers  from 
scratch  with  a  lot  of  fanfare. 

There  are  340  papers  in  the  1974  direc¬ 
tory  that  publish  five  days  a  week.  In  the 
past  year  10  joined  this  company  and  nine 
of  them  were  graduates  from  the  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  field.  One  represented  a 
retrogression  from  full  daily  status  with 
the  elimination  of  its  Saturday  issue. 

The  fact  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
“dailies” — those  published  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  days  a  week — are  five-timers 
may  call  for  another  revision  of  the  dic¬ 
tionaries’  definition  of  “daily.”  Originally 
it  meant  every  day  of  the  week,  but  more 
modern  Webster  and  other  authorities 
have  allowed  “every  weekday.” 

A  new  circulation  category,  the  LTD,  or 
less-than-daily,  may  be  in  the  future. 

The  340  LTDs  in  this  accounting  consist 
of  282  evening  and  58  morning  papers.  A 
variety  of  publishing  patterns  can  be 
noted  from  the  headings  on  the  Year  Book 
compilation. 

Tl^  most  common  publishing  schedule  is 
“e  ex  Sat”  or  evening,  except  Saturday. 
.\mong  morning  papers  there  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  skip  Monday,  notably  in  Wyoming. 

In  Alabama,  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
popular  five-day  operation  is  Tuesday- 
through-Friday  with  a  Sunday  edition.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  Sunday  paper  is 
a  predated  package  that  goes  to  press 
Saturday  morning  and  is  delivered  that 
day. 

In  a  recent  circulation  conference  a 
spokesman  for  one  of  these  papers  related 
why  the  change  from  Saturday  to  Sunday 
publication  was  made.  Both  merchants 
and  readers  shied  away  from  a  Saturday 
paper  but  welcomed  a  Sunday  package  of 
features  even  though  it  contained  very 
little  late  news  and  no  Saturday  sports 
results.  The  old  Saturday  edition  that  fell 
to  12  pages  and  lost  circulation  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  60-page  healthy  specimen. 

One  paper  in  the  East  brings  out  its 
Sunday  edition  on  Thursday, 

In  a  strict  sense,  a  dozen  of  the  papers 
included  among  the  340  might  be  omitted 
because  they  are  published  in  a  joint  or 
common  operation.  For  example,  either 
the  morning  or  the  evening  paper  will  be 
cut  back  to  five  days  but  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  w'ill  bear  the  two  names. 

Also,  the  Year  Book  shows  five  papers 
under  the  same  ownership  that  come  out 
five  weekdays  with  a  Sunday  edition 
wearing  a  different  nameplate.  These,  too, 
have  been  counted  in  the  five-day  total. 

California  has  the  most  five-day  papers, 
32,  followed  by:  Illinois,  28;  Texas,  24; 
Missouri,  21;  and  Florida,  16.  The  states 


without  them  are:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  Utah. 

Florida  gained  one  last  year  when  the 
Stuart  News  moved  up  from  Thursday- 
and-Sunday  to  the  Tues.-Fri.  &  Sunday 


The  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  Last  week, 
side  stepped  the  chance  to  plunge  into  the 
constitutional  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
State  High  Court  on  a  newspaper’s  charge 
that  a  Virginia  judge  had  violated  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  issuing 
gag  orders,  the  court  ruled  that  the  judge 
had  exceeded  his  authority  in  issuing  the 
gag  orders. 

But  the  High  Court  declined  to  rule  on 
a  charge  by  the  newspaper  that  the  judge 
had  violated  the  first  amendment  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  conflict  began  last  month  when  the 
Cliarlettesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  and 
two  of  its  reporters  filed  a  petition  with 
the  State  High  Court  challenging  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Albemarle  County  (Va.)  circuit 
court  judge  David  F.  Berry  to  issue  gag 
orders  relating  to  a  special  Grand  Jury 
probe  into  alleged  corruption  in  the  Albe¬ 
marle  County  Government. 

The  Daily  Progress  specifically  claimed 
that  by  issuing  such  gag  orders  Berry 
had  violated  the  U.S.  and  Virginia  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  State’s  freedom  of  information  act. 

The  judicial  conflict  drew  attention  when 
the  State  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
precedent  setting  order  directing  Berry  to 
recess  the  Special  Grand  Jury  and  matters 
relating  to  it  until  a  ruling  could  be 
handed  down  on  the  newspaper  petition. 

It  is  thought  to  be  the  first  time  in  the 
press — gag  order  controversy,  which  has 
been  raging  for  nearly  a  decade  that  a 
court  proceeding  had  been  halted  pending 
determination  of  a  freedom  of  the  press 
issue. 

In  earlier  such  cases,  court  hearings 
were  allowed  to  proceed  while  press  com¬ 
plaints  were  being  litigated.  As  a  result, 
by  the  time  a  court  decision  was  reached 
on  the  press  complaints  the  original  court 
proceedings  had  ended,  making  the  press 
complaint  moot. 

As  a  result  of  the  recess  order  issued 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  court  observ'ers  that  the 
high  court  was  preparing  to  return  a 
definitive  ruling  delineating  the  constitu¬ 
tional  bounds  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  judge’s  authority  to  issue  a  gag  order 
to  protect  fair  trial. 

Decision  returned 

However,  when  the  decision  was  re¬ 
turned  Wednesday,  June  19  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  it  felt  “it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  decide  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  in  this  case,”  the  court  said  in  a 
unanimous  four-page  ruling,  the  issue 
could  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  state  law 
and  ruled  that  Berry  had  exceeded  his 
“statutory”  authority  in  issuing  the  gag 
orders. 


bracket,  but  loses  one  this  year  with  the 
Boca  Raton  News  adding  Monday.  This  is 
the  fifth  stepup  for  the  News  since  its 
first  issue  as  a  weekly  December  2,  1955. 

Growth  of  the  LTDs  marches  on. 


The  Supreme  Court  did  order  that  the 
judge’s  orders  be  rescinded.  It  hasn’t  been 
determined  when  the  Grand  Jury  proceed¬ 
ings  will  continue. 

The  judge  prohibited  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  court  papers  and  hearings 
relating  to  the  Grand  Jury  investigation. 
He  further  placed  a  gag  order  on  all  per¬ 
sons  associated  with  the  Grand  Jury  probe. 

Jack  Landau,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.  based  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which 
joined  the  Daily  Progress  in  its  petition, 
said  he  was  disappointed  with  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

“It’s  an  important  decision  for  people 
in  Virginia  because  it  protects  their  rights 
to  know  what  goes  on  in  their  courts  .  .  . 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  usable  decision  (as 
a  precedent)  in  other  states  because  it  is 
so  narrowly  based  on  Virginia  law,  Lan¬ 
dau  said.  He  said  the  decision  is  dis¬ 
appointing  especially  in  view  of  what  he 
termed  Berry’s  “tremendous  abuse  of  ju¬ 
dicial  discretion. 

“It’s  a  little  discouraging  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Supreme  Court  did  not  make  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  first  amendment  (question), 
he  said.  But  the  High  Court  ruling  did 
at  least  show  that  the  court  would  not 
condone  and  “arbitrary  blanket”  of  secrecy 
impose  by  a  judge  “Landau  added. 

Balance  defined 

John  C.  Lowe,  attorney  for  the  Daily 
Progress,  said  the  High  Court  ruling  “is 
a  recognition  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  context  of  an  honest  disagreement  on 
the  law  between  a  conscientous  judge  and 
a  equally  conscientous  newspapers.” 

The  decision  Lowe,  said  “defines  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  struck  between  the  need  for 
protection  of  the  court  process  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  public’s  right  to  know  on 
the  other.” 

We  believe  that  the  court  system  and 
the  public  will  both  benefit  from  this  de¬ 
cision,”  Lowe  said. 

Station  manager  jailed 
over  Patty  Hearst  tape 

Will  Lewis,  general  manager  of  KPFK 
radio  station  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif,  was 
jailed  for  contempt  June  19  for  refusing 
to  turn  over  to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  the 
original  tape  sent  by  Patricia  Hearst  and 
members  of  the  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army.  He  provided  copies  to  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

U.S.  District  Judge  A.  Andrew  Hauk 
refused  to  accept  defense  contention  that 
Lewis  had  a  professional  obligation  to 
protect  his  news  sources.  The  judge  said 
‘  he  did  not  think  the  question  of  confidenti¬ 
ality  was  involved. 


Va.  high  court  side-steps 
‘gag’  order  controversy 
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Chicago  Trib,  N.Y.  Times 
reveal  automation  plans 

By  Earl  Wilken 


Inc.,  told  the  women  how  a  “typical  news¬ 
paper  husband”  has  been  “resurrected” 
with  all  the  new  technology.  You  imagine 
the  “newspaper  husband”  isn’t  as  tired 
now  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Dee  Barnhill  presided  over  the  women, 
who  heard  Bessie  Cowels,  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J)  Record  talk  about  her  inter¬ 
esting  life  as  a  columnist.  Then  women 
heard  backstage  talk  about  the  Miss 
.America  Pageant  from  Mildred  Brick,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  Their 
program  was  wrapped  up  with  a  “Pour 
Les  Femmes”  luncheon  sponsored  by  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Both  wire  services  had  booths  in  sepa¬ 
rate  corners  of  the  big  hall.  At  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  booth,  Bruce  Nathan,  promo¬ 
tion,  explained  the  workings  of  the  .AP 
Laserphoto,  which  is  used  for  scanning. 
•And  Frank  Irwin  told  about  the  AP’s 
Datastream,  which  moves  at  1,050  words 
per  minute.  It  is  used  by  the  Detroit 
.Yews,  Washington  Star-News  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun  already,  he  said. 


The  “march  into  the  electronic  future” 
was  reviewed  and  dissected  by  the  panel¬ 
ists  on  the  Wednesday  morning  editorial /- 
newsroom  symposium  of  the  production 
management  conference. 

Joe  M.  Ungaro,  managing  editor, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  presented  an  overview  on  the 
state  of  the  art  of  electronic  editing.  Un¬ 
garo  directed  a  number  of  comments  to 
the  suppliers  of  equipment  and  newsroom 
systems  and  stated  that  in  the  past  the 
suppliers  did  not  understand  the  needs  of 
the  newsroom.  The  suppliers  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Ungaro  also  underestimated  the 
task  of  converting  the  newsroom  to  the 
new  technology.  The  suppliers  also,  said 
Ungaro,  failed  to  see  the  basic  differences 
between  newspapers  of  varying  circula¬ 
tion  sizes,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  have 
all  newspapers  use  the  same  electronic 
editing  systems. 

Newspaper  management  was  also 
brought  to  task  for  not  knowing  the  needs 
of  the  newsroom  and  failing  to  take  a 
forward  looking  approach  to  producing  an 
efficient  electronic  newsroom.  Ungaro  rec¬ 
ommended  the  including  of  newsroom 
staffs  in  future  planning  and  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  staffs  be  brought  in  early. 
This  action,  declared  Ungaro,  would  pre¬ 
vent  present  inadequate  paper  systems 
from  being  incorporated  into  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  systems.  Commenting  on 
the  suppliers  at  the  present  conference, 
Ungaro  felt  more  sophistication  was  in 
evidence  this  year  than  last  year  and 
equipment  was  more  reliable. 

Erwin  Jaffe,  director,  .ANP.A/RI  Re¬ 
search  Center,  in  discussing  what’s  ahead 
in  newsroom  electronics,  stated  that  a  ma¬ 
jor  development  should  be  the  clarification 
and  understanding  of  newsroom  needs. 
The  future,  declared  Jaffe,  will  have  a 
data  base  of  vast  capacity  that  will  bring 
al)out  the  electronic  morgue. 

Explaining  to  the  attendees  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  portable  reporter  terminal, 
Jaffe  said  the  terminal  could  be  termed, 
“.A  terminal  with  a  portable  morgue.”  Re¬ 
porters  have  the  capability  now  of  going 
into  the  field  with  a  cassette  in  their 
pocket  packed  with  background  data  that 
will  aid  in  writing  a  better  story. 

Jaffe  revealed  that  the  New  York  Times 
had  given  a  field  reporter  the  portable 
unit  for  several  days  after  a  thirty  min¬ 
ute  briefing.  The  unit  was  used  recently  at 
the  woild  football  match  on  Long  Island. 

During  the  experiment  the  reporter 
wrote  his  story  on  the  unit  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  in  the  story  as  he  did  nor¬ 
mally  with  the  time  for  the  take  amount¬ 
ing  to  seven  minutes.  Then  the  reporter 
used  the  portable  terminal  built  by  Tel¬ 
eram  for  ANP.A  and  the  Times  in  the 
acoustical  mode  and  the  total  transmission 
time  was  under  one  minute. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  editorial 
newsroom  symposium  a  panel  of  editors 
and  newspapers  computer  directors  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  question  and  answer  format 


with  wide  interest  questions  being  dis¬ 
cussed. 

John  Jansson,  editor  of  technology,  for 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  his  paper  would  start  shortly  to 
convert  to  an  all  electronic  newsroom  using 
the  Hendrix  model  3400  front-end  system. 
This  conversion  has  been  talked  about  in 
the  industry  but  not  officially  stated  until 
today. 

Lynn  .Abbott,  manager  of  data  process¬ 
ing,  at  the  New  York  Times  also  revealed 
that  the  Times  was  going  into  front-end 
newsroom  systems  just  as  soon  as  the 
contract  with  the  ITU  is  signed.  Editing 
terminals  will  be  used  in  the  newsroom 
and  presently  editors  are  becoming  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  terminals  in  a  special  room 
at  the  Times.  Optical  scanners  will  also  be 
used,  according  to  .Abbott,  in  both  the 
classified  department  and  newsroom. 

Questions  from  the  attendees  indicated 
that  the  “march  into  the  electronic  fu¬ 
ture”  was  well  under  way. 


boardwalk  (remember  Monopoly?),  riding 
the  ferris  wheel  with  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  in  your  ears  and  a  lobster  dinner  on 
the  Steel  Pier  you  might  have  been  set  for 
another  day  at  the  exhibits. 

Most  of  the  exhibitors  and  newspaper 
representatives  were  so  busy  standing  on 
their  feet  and  going  over  some  of  the 
same  ground  over  and  over  they  didn’t 
even  get  to  appreciate  the  sunshine  Tues¬ 
day  (June  18). 

Jim  Rezabek,  president  of  Midwest  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply  in  Chicago,  proudly 
showed-off  the  actual  pasteups  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Watergate  section.  .And  pic¬ 
tures  of  those  involved  in  the  big  Water¬ 
gate  pasteup  were  prominently  displayed. 
He  even  passed  out  a  copy  of  the  May  1 
Trib  section  to  those  curious  for  more 
information  on  his  products.  His  friends — 
Fred  Kraft,  president  of  Hammond  Ma¬ 
chinery  Builders,  and  Web  Nolan  of  No- 
lan-Jampol,  shared  the  same  booth. 

Some  people  passing  by  the  technical 
booths  asked  some  strange  questions.  For 
instance,  Henry  Blodgett,  president  of 
Monomelt  Co.  Inc,  located  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  said  he  had  one  guy  ask  him, 
“Would  working  with  magnetic  saddles 
make  me  sterile?”  There  are  a  lot  of 
myths  remaining  about  magnetics,  said 
Blodgett.  Some  people  still  wondered  if 
magnets  make  their  watches  stop. 

The  exhibitors  enjoyed  having  the 
Ladies  of  the  Printing  Industry  drop  by 
when  the  women  were  escorted  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  tour  of  the  exhibits  Tuesday.  You 
couldn’t  help  wonder  if  computers  did  to 
their  husbands  what  dishwashers  did  for 
them.  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  vicepresident 
of  development  at  Knight  Newspapers 


UPI’s  new  Lnifax  II 

The  star  of  the  UPI  exhibit  was  its  first 
prototype  of  the  Unifax  II,  which  was 
finished  at  EG  &  G  Inc.  Manufacturers, 
overlooking  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  last  Friday  (June  14).  .Af¬ 
ter  final  testing  of  the  Unifax  II,  Jerry 
Callahan,  director  of  engineering  for  UPI 
and  Dewey  Frezzolini,  director  of  facsim¬ 
ile  development,  chartered  a  plane  Satur¬ 
day,  put  the  machine  in  the  back  seat  and 
strapped  it  in  and  flew  it  to  Atlantic  City 
to  get  it  in  place  for  the  opening  of  the 
exhibits  Sunday. 

“And  it’s  still  running  beautifully,”  said 
Bill  Lyon,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
newspictures  for  UPI,  this  week.  He  said 
more  than  350  newspapers  and  tv  stations 
have  ordered  the  new  Unifax,  which  costs 
25  percent  more  than  the  basic  picture 
rate.  It  will  be  in  full  service  by  fall.  He 
also  showed  off  the  16-S  telephoto  trans¬ 
mitter,  weighing  18  pounds.  .About  500  of 
these  are  out,  said  Travis  Hughes. 

When  the  exhibits  closed,  a  hectic  week 
came  to  an  end.  And  the  cardsharks  and 
the  juggler  from  one  booth  went  on  to 
new  things.  And  some  editorial  people 
took  home  prizes.  From  the  Sun  Chemicals 
booth,  Robert  Bowers,  Charleston  News¬ 
papers,  went  away  with  a  calculator.  .And 
John  S.  Kazik,  Chicago  Tribune;  Joe 
Hausman  and  Gary  Finn,  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  and  Marion  Abott,  Detroit 
News,  went  away  with  transistors. 

.And  many  went  away  with  ideas  for 
their  operations.  Some  just  surveyed  the 
situation,  such  as  John  Shaheen,  publisher 
of  the  projected  New  York  Press,  who 
came  for  one  day  with  his  assistant  J.  D. 
Alexander.  Shaheen’s  new  equipment  he 
bought  for  Today  Press  was  displayed  by 
Western  Litho  Plate. 

It  wasn’t  a  new  experience  for  Sheldon 
Engelmayer,  editor  of  N..A.N..A.,  and  Sid 
Goldberg,  United  Features  Syndicate. 
They  had  been  through  it  all  before  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  “It  takes  awhile  to 
get  the  hang  of  it  .  .  to  know  what  kind  of 
equipment  fits  your  needs.  But  we  have 
everything  we  want,”  they  said,  “in  the 
way  of  new  equipment.  It  will  all  be  in 
place  by  August.  You  make  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  hit  some  dead-ends  before  you 
find  what  best  fits  your  needs.” 


Exhibits 

{Contintied  from  page  11) 
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Fred  Waring  has 
his  annual  outing 

By  Vic  Cantone 

Fred  Waring’s  friendship  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  cartoonists  isn’t  new.  It  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  1947.  That  was  the  first 
year  he  began  to  invite  members  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  as  his  guests 
to  his  Shawnee  Inn  in  the  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Waring  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  greeted 
each  of  the  more  than  200  cartoonists  and 
their  wives  who  had  traveled  from  All 
over  the  country  (including  one  from  Bra¬ 
zil). 

The  assumption  is  correct  that  at  a 
cartoonists’  outing,  sports  cartoonists  talk 
sports  and  organize  softball  games.  Edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  talk  about  politics.  Comic 
strip  artists  play  cards  and  talk  about 
new  characters  for  their  strips.  There 
was  even  one  cartoonist  who  walked 
around  a  lot  with  a  pad  and  pencil  making 
the  sketches  for  this  page. 

After  the  cocktail  hour,  dinner  was 
served  in  the  Cartoon  Room.  The  walls 
of  the  long  hallway  leading  into  the 
large  dining  room  were  decorated  with 
cartoons  from  its  creators  cordially  auto¬ 
graphed  to  Waring.  In  the  dining  room 
itself,  the  table  tops  were  laminated  with 
cartoon  originals.  Every  dining  room 
wall,  bandstand,  bar,  and  doorway  dis¬ 
played  many  framed  originals.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  Waring’s  son  has  his  bed¬ 
room  ceiling  covered  with  a  mosaic  cari¬ 
cature  of  his  famous  father. 

After  dinner  and  show  time  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society, 
Bill  Gallo  (sports  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Neivs),  presented  Waring 
with  the  Society’s  Number  One  Award. 

Waring  is  still  active  making  magic 
with  his  music,  directing  his  “Old  Penn¬ 
sylvanians’’  as  well  as  his  “New  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians.’’  But  it  isn’t  accidental  that 
throughout  the  last  27  years  Waring  has 
hosted  this  extravagant  outing  as  close  to 
his  birthday  as  possible.  He  loves  cartoons 
and  he  wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist. 
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Minn.  Press  Council  raps 
Tribune  for  kidnap  report 


By  Philly  Murtha 


A  newspaper’s  methods  in  gathering 
and  publishing  news  of  an  attempted  ran¬ 
som  drop  in  the  Eunice  Kronholm  kidnap 
case  were  publicly  reproached  this  week. 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  found 
guilty,  June  18,  of  “irresponsible  journal¬ 
ism”  by  the  Minnesota  Press  Council,  a 
group  of  18  ‘ombudsmen’  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  press. 

The  council  said  the  Tribune  failed  to 
“exercise  proper  journalistic  responsibili¬ 
ty,”  when  it  monitored  police  radios  and 
relayed  the  information  to  a  reporter  at¬ 
tempting  on-the-scene  coverage  of  the 
ransom  drop. 

As  a  result,  the  council  said,  such  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  Tribune  and  other  media 
people  led  to  “two  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ures,”  one  being  a  decision  to  withdraw 
police  or  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
surveillance  from  the  last  ransom  drop 
and  the  other  being  a  decision  to  arrest  a 
primary  suspect  prior  to  Mrs.  Kronholm’s 
release. 

The  Council  report  said  “each”  of  the 
two  procedural  responses  increased  the 
risk  of  Mrs.  Kronholm’s  personal  safety. 
The  Council  added  that  its  findings  of 
irresponsible  journalism  in  the  publication 
of  an  article  on  the  attempted  ransom 
drop  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty 
and  concern  than  the  impropriety  of  the 
news  gathering  activity. 

But,  the  Council  suggest  that  even 
though  other  media  covered  the  ransom 
drop,  the  Tribune  article  could  have  been 
“the  sole  source”  of  information  for  the 
kidnappers.  The  Council’s  decision  said 
the  Tribune  and  other  media  “should  have 
known  that  their  actions  could  have  en¬ 
dangered  Mrs.  Kronholm’s  life.” 

The  Council  stated  there  would  be  no 
need  for  retraction  or  other  “affirmative 
public  action,”  because  it  acknowledged 
the  Tribune’s  already  adopted  policies  to 
correct  the  errors  herein  involved.  Howev¬ 
er  it  was  requested  in  the  report  that  the 
Tribune  “abide  by  the  Council’s  estab¬ 
lished  procedures”  and  publish  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Press  Council  in  this  matter. 

The  Tribune  published  the  Council’s 
document  in  its  June  19  edition  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star  published  a  story  about 
the  Council’s  decision,  June  18. 

Tribune  Editor  Charles  W.  Bailey  ob¬ 
served  following  the  Council’s  action : 
“We  agreed  from  the  start,  in  fact  before 
the  Press  Council  received  any  com¬ 
plaints,  that  the  Tribune  activities  in 
gathering  the  facts  for  the  story  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  have  been  overzealous. 

“We  disagreed  as  we  did  at  the  Council 
hearing  with  the  contention  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story  in  question  was  not 
“responsible,”  We  welcome  the  Council’s 
support  for  the  Tribune’s  present  policies 
on  the  handling  of  such  news. 

“The  Tribune  will  continue  to  judge 
news  events  of  this  kind  on  their  merits 


on  a  case  by  case  basis,  keeping  in  mind 
any  potential  danger  to  innocent  persons 
involved. 

“The  Tribune  notes  that  the  Press 
Council  agrees  that  these  are  matters 
which  a  responsible  newspaper  can  and 
should  balance  in  determining  whether  or 
not  it  will  publish  a  story.” 

Bailey  added  that  “we  are  also  glad  to 
note  the  Council’s  suggestion  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  can  substantially  as¬ 
sist  such  an  evaluation  by  keeping  the 
media  advised  of  their  activities,  some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  done  in  this  case.” 

Tribune  reporters  covering  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  had  informed  editors  that  the  FBI 
did  not,  at  any  time,  request  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  information. 

Mrs.  Kronholm,  wife  of  a  Twin  Cities 
(Minneapolis-St.  Paul)  banker  was  kid¬ 
napped  March  17.  She  was  later  released 
unharmed.  Three  suspects  were  arrested 
and  one  is  currently  standing  trial. 

At  the  time  of  the  kidnapping,  Mrs. 
Kronholm’s  abductors  got  in  touch  with  an 
FBI  agent  impersonating  her  husband.  He 
relayed  coded  messages  over  the  police 
radio  on  how  the  $200,000  ransom  demand 
should  be  delivered.  Messages  could  be 
heard  by  anyone,  including  newsmen,  who 
happened  to  be  monitoring  weather  re¬ 
ports  on  a  citizen’s  band  frequency  close 
to  the  police  radio  length. 

Tribune  reporter  Harley  Sorensen,  42, 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  ransom  drop.  “I 
was  home  minding  my  own  business  when 
the  telephone  rang  at  7:52  p.m.  Sunday, 
March  17.  And  I  was  told  things  were 
popping  in  the  Kronholm  case  and  was 
asked  to  come  to  the  office  if  I  could,” 
Sorensen  said. 

He  said  he  was  met  with  a  two-way 
portable  radio  and  told  to  go  to  a  Supper 
club  where  the  drop  was  to  be  attempted. 
Sorensen  followed  instructions  from  his 
city  desk  cruising  the  vicinity  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  drop  site  had  been  changed. 

After  several  hours  of  “unobtrusive 
ducking  down  in  the  car  and  waiting,”  he 
went  to  a  third  club,  still  communicating 
with  his  city  desk.  He  was  on  his  third 
check  when  he  got  a  radio  message  telling 
him  to  return  and  replace  the  reporter 
outside  the  Kronholm  home.  Since  the  new 
alleged  ransom  drop  was  close  by;  Soren¬ 
sen  decided  to  check  it  out. 

As  he  drove  by  the  intersection,  he  saw 
a  car  parked  suspiciously.  He  considered 
his  options:  “The  desk  can’t  hear  me  (the 
radio  was  then  working  only  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver)  I  have  found  what  they  sent  me 
out  to  find;  they  have  asked  me  to  come 
in — but  the  reason  seems  weak.” 

Sorensen  decided  to  tail  the  man  in  the 
car,  he  surmised  to  be  Mr.  Kronholm, 
after  unobtrusively  driving  by  the  vehicle 
several  tiiies  and  shooting  several  pic¬ 
tures.  % 


When  a  car  with  several,  suspected  to 
be  agents,  drove  by,  he  decided,  “I  figured 
it  was  time  to  get  out  of  there.” 

Sorensen  added  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  the  FBI  did  not  know  he  was 
out  there.  “The  FBI  has  never  complained 
about  the  Tribune )  being  there”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Sorensen,  a  Tribune  general  assignment 
reporter,  at  the  time  on  the  police  beat, 
said  the  complaint  was  not  issued  in 
reference  to  this  particular  kidnapping. 
He  said  that  it  was  filed  with  the  Press 
Council,  by  a  w’oman  reader  who  was  the 
neighbor  of  a  previous  kidnap  victim. 

Another  point  Sorensen  made,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  complaint:  “The  story  that 
was  printed  the  next  day  had  none  of  my 
information — input  in  it.  All  the  material 
came  from  monitoring  FBI  radio.” 

Sorensen  concludes:  “My  general  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  Tribune  has  taken  the  rap 
for  the  media  and  unjustly  so.  I  was  the 
only  Tribune  reporter  on  the  scene  and  I 
wasn’t  even  noticed  there.  I  might  say  the 
FBI  indicates  in  its  decision  to  arrest  the 
known  suspect  that  it  was  partly  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  existence  of  the  news  sto¬ 
ries.” 

He  adds  that  it  was  a  smart  maneuver. 
“The  other  kidnapper  lost  heart  and 
turned  the  victim  free.  We  might  have 
even  saved  her  life.  Kidnappers  were  also 
monitoring  the  police  broadcasts.” 

In  a  statement  from  Robert  M.  Shaw, 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  member  of  The  Council, 
the  outcome  of  the  Council  has  produced  a 
“much  clearer  statement  of  policy  as  to 
what  to  do  in  future  kidnap  cases.” 

He  said  that  this  is  the  11th  determina¬ 
tion  made  in  the  Council’s  four  year- 
history.  “Some  have  been  turned  down.  If 
complaints  are  frivolous,  or  don’t  seem  to 
have  merit.  The  ones  that  are  discussed 
are  w’idely  publicized  by  all  the  media  in 
the  state.” 

Shaw  said  that  he  believes  the  results 
are  viewed  very  carefully  by  editors  all 
over  the  state.  The  group  is  not  funded: 
“We  don’t  have  any  money,  its  a  blue 
ribbon  group  of  people  who  donate  their 
time  for  a  day.  We’re  proving  that  you 
don’t  have  to  be  bankrolled  by  a  large 
Foundation  to  do  important  things,”  he 
concluded. 

Cartoon  museum 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of  the  “Beetle 
Bailey”  cartoon  strip,  has  announced 
plans  for  mid-summer  opening  of  a  muse¬ 
um  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  art  of  the  cartoon.  The  site,  a  Field 
Point  Rd.  mansion,  is  to  contain  original 
copies  of  cartoons,  with  Walker  planning 
to  display  comic  strips,  political  cartoons, 
magazine  humor  and  other  forms  in  the 
genre. 

• 

Ridder  sells  statiou 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc,  disclosed  that 
its  wholly  owned  subsidiary  Northwest 
Publications,  Inc.,  licensee  of  television 
station  WDSM-tv,  Superior-Duluth,  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  toward  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  station’s  license  to  a 
group  headed  by  the  station’s  long  time 
manager,  Robert  J.  Rich. 
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The  Washington  Post  is  read  by  99  of  100 
Senators,  423  of  434  Representatives,  and 
flies  with  the  White  House  wherever  it  goes. 


3lie  tomliinston  flost 

Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


For  a  copy  of  our  V.I.R  Readership  Study,  please  write  to:  Research  Department, 
The  Washington  Post,  1150  Fifteenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005: 
or  contact  your  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  representative. 


In  summer,  New  England  shows  her  finest  wares, 
and  vacationers  from  everywhere  buy  and  buy 

Sunny  beaches,  cool  lakes,  historic  towns  and  villages — peace  and  quiet, 
sports  and  excitement,  places  to  go  and  things  to  do — New  England 
offers  something  for  everyone  when  it  comes  to  vacations.  That's  why 
summer  is  the  busiest  time  for  thousands  who  make  their  living  from 
one  of  New  England’s  biggest  industries,  tourism.  In  many  a  popular 
vacation  spot,  residents  work  day  and  night  all  summer  long,  just  keeping 

visitors  fed,  lodged,  amused  and  mobile. 

New  England’s  hard-working  hosts  are  the  people  who  spend  15% 
more  per  household  on  food,  and  buy  10%  more  in  retail  stores  than  any 
other  region  in  the  country.  They  read  more  newspapers,  too.  Household 
coverage  here  exceeds  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  by  over  13%.  It  pays  to  sell 


the  people  who  sell  vacationers,  and  newspapers  do  it  best. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
P.'ovidence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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With  the  attached  i  HKbt-WAY  CJAKU  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIOMS . 

Editor  &  Publisher  published  weekly 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community— editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1974 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

E&P  Year  Book  published  April  1974 

Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  600  pages. 

Tear  Here 

Please  send  me: 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
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advertising;  complete  coverage 
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business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
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1975  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1974  estimates 
of  F>opulation,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $20. 
per  copy.  (5  70  pages) 


1974  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

Over  600  pages— directory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad- 
veVtising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $20.  per  copy. 
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Guild  complains  ‘freebie’ 
code  is  unfair  practice 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Madison  has 
filed  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
against  the  Capital  Times,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin  as  a  result  of  the  newspaper’s  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  a  “code  of  ethics’’  covering 
outside  activities,  gifts,  free  tickets  and 
entertainment. 

The  charge,  filed  with  the  Milwaukee 
regional  office  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  alleges  the  company  uni¬ 
laterally  adopted  the  code  and  failed  to 
bargain  with  the  Guild  which  represents 
editorial  employes  of  the  paper. 

The  code,  which  was  distributed  to  all 
employes  of  the  company  on  May  16,  pro¬ 
hibits  all  employes,  including  manage¬ 
ment,  from  accepting  free  tickets,  gifts 
from  news  sources,  junkets  and  free  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  requires  employes  in  po¬ 
tential  conflict  of  interest  situations  to 
report  them  to  the  company. 

It  also  forbids  employes  to  work  for 
competing  media  and  requires  company 
consent  for  appearances  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  which  the  company’s  name  is  to 
be  used.  The  company  has  agreed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Guild  on  these  points. 

The  Guild’s  position  is  that  the  code 
can  only  be  adopted  through  bargaining 
with  the  union  during  the  present  labor 
contract  negotiations  which  began  last 


Thursday,  and  that  the  imposition  of  the 
code  is  illegal. 

The  Capital  Times  took  the  position 
that  the  written  code  is  a  company  policy 
necessary  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
news  product. 

Miles  McMillin,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Capital  Times,  issued  this  statement: 

“The  Guild’s  action  provides  a  welcome 
test  of  management  authority  to  insist  on 
proper  ethical  standards  among  all  em¬ 
ployees — in  management  or  the  union. 
Our  repeated  invitations  to  members  of 
the  union  to  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  ethical  guidelines  have  been  rejected  or 
ignored.  Management  therefore  followed 
the  practice  of  many  newspapers  across 
the  country,  formulating  the  guidelines  as 
a  matter  of  management  prerogative. 

“The  door  is  still  open,  of  course.  We 
welcome  whatever  contribution  the  union 
has  to  make  to  the  establishment  of  these 
necessary  guidelines.” 

The  Guild  said  its  position  is  outlined  in 
the  complaint  and  it  would  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment  at  this  time. 

The  code  states: 

“The  rules  and  guidelines  apply  to  all 
employes  of  the  company.  They  have  as 
their  main  purpose  the  elimination  of  any 
possible  conflict  of  interest  by  any  em¬ 


ploye  and  the  further  elimination  of  the 
appearance  of  any  conflict  of  interest.” 

The  code  provides  for  the  suspension  of 
any  employe  who  violates  the  policy  and 
discharge  for  multiple  violations.  The 
Guild  says  that  new  firing  provisions  are 
contract  matters  and  must  be  bar¬ 
gained. 

The  complaint  filed  with  the  NLRB  by 
the  Guild  states : 

“On  or  about  May  16,  the  above-named 
employer,  by  its  officers,  agents  and  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  refused  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  The  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Madison  by  unilaterally  implementing 
‘Rules  and  Guidelines  for  Professional 
Ethics’  and  refusing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  over  such  change. 

“By  the  above  and  other  acts  the  above- 
named  employer  has  interfered  with,  res¬ 
trained,  and  coerced  employes  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  Section  7 
of  the  (National  Labor  Relations)  Act.” 
• 

World’s  biggest  user 
of  plastic  envelopes? 

“The  World’s  largest  consumer  of  plas¬ 
tic  newspaper  bags.” 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is  cautious¬ 
ly  claiming  that  title  in  house  ads  promot¬ 
ing  “a  clean,  dry  newspaper  every  day  of 
the  week.” 

The  Herald,  which  purchases  the  plastic 
bags  with  its  carriers,  said  it  uses  more 
than  100  million  of  them  each  year;  al¬ 
most  two  million  a  week. 


The  LogE  121  system  combines  camera  and  processor  to 
give  fast,  high  quaiity,  page  negatives.  Automatkaiiy. 


New  121  system  exposes,  transports,  and 
processes  film  almost  as  rapidly  as  copy 

can  be  changed.  LogE's 
121  delivers  up  to  three 
pages  per  minute. 


Top  Speed,  Easy  Operation 

Load  copy  at  waist  height,  press  “start"  button.  In  as  little  as  2V2 
minutes  the  121  system  exposes  film,  punches  two  holes  for  pin 
register,  cuts  film  from  master  roll,  transports  it  into  LogE  proces¬ 
sor  and  delivers  dry  negative.  Unexposed  film  is  automatically 
advanced  for  next  shot. 

Works  Anywhere 

Self-contained  with  built-in  darkroom  the  1 21  will  expose,  develop, 
fix  and  dry  page-size  film  at  any  location. 

AINn-One  System 

•  Minimum  floor  space 

•  5’  X  I6V2’  x  8’  high 

•  Size  changing  from  85%  to  1 05% 

•  24"  X  28”  copyboard 

•  Four  10(X)  watt  quartz  lights 

•  20”  X  24”  vacuum  back 

•  Roll  film — 14”  to  20”  wide,  up  to  400’  long 

•  19”  Apochromatic  flat  field  lens 
Here’s  how  you  save  with  121: 

•  Roll  film  economy 

•  Higher  production  saves  labor  costs 

•  Does  away  with  darkroom  construction 

•  A  nationwide  network  of  experienced  servicemen 

Ask  for  FREE  brochure,  full  details  from  your  LogE  dealer, or 
contact; 


logifronics  /nc. 
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Headlines  pose 
problems  for 
libel  lawyer 


By  Bill  Kirtz 


How  to  improve  ads 


“How  To  Make  A  Good  Ad  Better,”  a 
44-page  booklet  designed  as  a  guide  to 
effective  retail  newspaper  advertising,  has 
been  produced  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Inc.  The  booklet  consists  of 
21  newspaper  ads  run  by  retailers  and 
revised  versions  developed  by  the  Bureau. 
The  text  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
changes. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  22, 


Difficult  to  prove 


Generally,  to  recover  in  a  libel  suit,  the 
plaintiff  must  prove  that  a  paper  has 
published  a  libel  knowing  it’s  false  or  in 
“reckless  disregard”  of  its  truth  or  falsi¬ 
ty. 

“It’s  damned  difficult  to  prove”  that  a 
reporter  or  editor  has  been  reckless,  Han¬ 
son  says,  but  he  has  found  his  greatest 
problems  have  been  in  the  area  of 
misleading  headlines. 

“Headlines  give  me  the  worst  time,”  he 
told  the  editors.  “Carefully  check  head¬ 
lines  with  stories.  The  best  resister  of 
libel  suits  is  you.” 

If  it’s  “almost  impossible”  to  prove  a 
reporter  knew  that  his  story  was  false, 
Hanson  says  the  larger  and  the  more 
complicated  the  story,  the  greater  the  bur¬ 
den  on  reporters  and  editors  to  make  sure 
their  research  can’t  be  branded  “reck¬ 
less.”  An  in-depth  report,  he  believes,  will 
be  viewed  much  more  critically  by  a  libel 
case  judge  and  jury  than  a  two- 
paragraph  item  written  on  deadline  with¬ 
out  perhaps  adequate  time  to  check  every 
detail. 


Good  reporting  tactics,  he  suggests,  are 
vital  to  staying  clear  of  any  “reckless¬ 
ness”  charges.  A  Massachusetts  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  judged  reckless  for  not 
checking  a  defendant’s  name  in  a  drug 
abuse  trial  (and  printing  the  wrong  one), 
and  Hanson  agrees  such  carelessness  is 
indeed  reckless. 


Over  the  years,  says  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become  “better- 
educated  to  the  role  of  the  press.” 

But  the  Maryland  and  Washington, 
D.C.  lawyer,  who  surveys  an  average  of 
100  libel  suits  a  year  as  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  says  he’s  “amazed  at  the 
resilence  of  plaintiffs  to  come  up  with  new 
theories”  about  why  they  should  recover 
damages  from  publishers. 

The  burden  is  on  reporters  to  protect 
their  papers  from  libel  suits,  Hanson  told 
the  semi-annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
May  18  at  the  Boston  Globe:  “Libel  suits 
don’t  come  out  of  the  air,  but  primarily 
out  of  faulty  reporting.” 


It  isrit  perfect. 
But  it  still  works. 
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There  were  many  who  thought, 
back  there  in  1776,  that  a  loose 
confederation  of  13  far-flung  states 
racked  by  internal  strife  could  never 
make  it. 

Let  alone  battle  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world  for 
their  independence.  And  win. 

Let  alone  go  on  to  become  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
themselves  200  years  later. 

Yet  it  happened.  Because  the 
men  who  conceived  this  country, 
and  the  men  who  followed  them, 
were  willing  to  work  and  sacrifice 


and  struggle  to  make  it  so. 

Today,  as  in  the  beginning, 
there  are  doubters.  People  who  see 
in  this  country  nothing  but  moral 
decay,  division  and  controversy. 

People  who  can  see  only  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

True,  ours  is  not  a  perfect 
nation.  And  there  is  room  for 
criticism,  for  concern.  But  that 
concern,  that  criticism,  must  be 
based  on  fact. 

For  confronted  with  nothing 
but  purveyors  of  hysteria  and  rumor, 
even  the  strongest  of  people  will 
become  apathetic  and  powerless.  In 
turn,  they  will  spread  their  apathy 
and  powerlessness  to  others.  And 
when  that  happens,  the  direst 
predictions  of  the  pessimists  will 
most  surely  come  true. 

In  times  like  these,  how  well  a 
newspaper  does  its  job  becomes  a 
matter  of  critical  importance.  It 
must  unfailingly  work  to  report  the 
news  fairly,  honestly  and  fully. 

Without  bias  or  sensationalism.  On 
its  editorial  pages,  it  must  speak 
out  against  the  things  that  trouble 
our  country  and  work  to  change 
them.  And  inspire  others  to  do  likewise. 

So  that  armed  with  facts,  the 
seemingly  powerless  might  become 
powerful.  And  spurred  by  a  voice 
of  conscience,  the  apathetic  might 
become  involved. 

In  1976,  we  will  celebrate  the 
200th  birthday  of  a  country  that 
many  thought  would  not  survive 
its  infancy. 

But  it  did  survive.  Because  its 
people  did  not  give  up  on  it  then. 

It  will  continue  to  survive  and 
become  greater  if  its  people  do  not 
give  up  on  it  now. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
BRADENTON  HERALD 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
COLUMBUS  ENQUIRER 
COLUMBUS  LEDGER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
LEXINGTON  HERALD 
LEXINGTON  LEADER 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
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Sal  Veder,  Pulitzer  prize 
wiiming  photographer 

By  Jim  Scott 


It  was  a  magic  moment  for  Sal  Veder, 
Associated  Press  photographer,  in  San 
Francisco  the  afternoon  of  May  6. 

Sal  was  having  lunch  in  the  Fox  Plaza, 
where  the  AP  is  located,  with  Marty 
Walz,  the  AP’s  photo  editor,  and  Richard 
Pyle,  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Suddenly  into  the  restaurant  burst  Vic¬ 
toria  Graham,  the  AP’s  day  editor. 

“Sal,”  she  shouted,  “you  won  the  Pulitz¬ 
er  prize.” 

Sal  was  elated.  He  immediately  sprang 
for  drinks  for  everyone  at  the  bar.  Then 
the  journalists  adjourned  to  their  office, 
where  there  was  a  champagne  party. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  when  Sal  is  really  so 
happy,”  said  Victoria,  “for  he  always  has 
a  smile  on  his  face.” 

Later,  Veder  received  a  scroll  and  a 
$1,000  check  from  the  Pulitzer  people. 
And  the  AP  also  gave  him  a  $1,000  award 
for  winning  it. 

The  prize  photo  showed  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
L.  Stirm  being  welcomed  home  by  his 
family  after  five  years  in  a  North  Viet¬ 
nam  prison. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  which 
used  Sal’s  photo  in  an  early  edition  before 
its  own  photographer  Jim  Domke  re¬ 
turned,  sent  Sal  a  $100  check. 

But  Veder  returned  it.  “I  had  received 
enough  pay  for  that  photo,”  explained 
Sal.  “And  it  was  theirs  to  use  since  they 
take  the  AP.  They  could  put  it  to  use  in 
one  of  their  charities.” 

Veder’s  Pulitzer  winner  had  won  prizes 
before.  It  won  the  “Golden  I”  from  the 
World  Press  Association  and  $100  from 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation,  given  through  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Naturally,  the  Pulitzer  award  gave 
quite  a  lift  to  Veder,  who  really  doesn’t 
need  such  an  inspiration. 

“If  I  had  my  chance  to  do  anything  in 
life.  I’d  be  an  AP  photographer  in  San 
Francisco,”  he  related.  “I’ve  been  all  over 
the  wide  Pacific.  I  like  photography  much 
better  than  writing,  which  I  once  did.  A 
reporter  can  get  his  facts  over  the  phone 
but  a  photog  has  to  be  on  the  actual  scene 
of  the  news. 

“You  know,  what  gratified  me  most 
about  the  award  was  hearing  from  so 
many  old  friends  all  over  the  nation.  I 
received  letters,  calls  and  wires.  It  was  so 
wonderful.” 

Veder  says  that  winning  a  Pulitzer  is 
largely  luck. 

“I  was  with  Bill  Crouch,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  photographer,  when  he  won  his 
Pulitzer  in  1950.  He  showed  two  planes 
about  to  collide  at  the  Oakland  Airport.  I 
was  changing  film  in  my  Graphic  when  it 
happened.” 

Sal  has  worked  with  many  other  pho- 
togs  who  won  the  Pulitzer,  but  he  never 
dreamed  it  would  happen  to  him.  They 
include  Joe  Rosenthal  of  the  San  Francis- 


Sal  Veder 


CO  Chronicle,  who  gained  his  in  the  flag 
raising  photo  near  World  War  IPs  end; 
Horst  Faas,  the  AP’s  man  now  in  Asia, 
who  won  twice;  Nick  Ut,  in  Saigon  today 
for  the  AP,  and  Eddie  Adams,  now  with 
Time  magazine. 

“What  I  like  about  working  for  the  AP 
is  that  you  never  know  what  you’ll  be 
doing  next,”  said  Sal. 

“I  remember  once  I  had  returned  home 
from  covering  Muhammad  Ali’s  fight  in 
Vancouver.  After  shooting  the  dressing 
room  after  the  fight,  I  caught  a  plane  to 
San  Francisco.  I  stopped  with  some  film 
in  the  office  carrying  a  bag  of  dirty 
clothes  and  anxious  to  get  home.  I  had  to 
rush  back  to  the  airport  to  catch  a  plane 
to  Idaho  to  cover  a  mine  disaster  in  Kel- 
log.  So  my  dirty  bag  went  along.” 

Veder  has  covered  all  sorts  of  events, 
ranging  from  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Japan  in  1972  to  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
in  1964. 

Sal  Veder  is  rather  a  late  comer  to 
photography. 

In  fact,  when  he  attended  Berkeley 
High  School,  he  was  known  as  a  rink  rat 
for  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  at  nearby 
Iceland.  A  speed  skater  and  a  hockey 
player,  it  was  felt  he  was  headed  for 
career  as  a  pro  hockey  performer. 

Growing  up,  he  switched  residences  be¬ 
tween  Martinez,  where  it  inflamed  his 
sinus,  and  Berkeley. 

His  father,  John  B.  Veder,  died  in  1967, 
but  his  mother,  Ann  K.  Veder,  who  lives 
in  Martinez,  as  does  Sal,  was  probably 
more  thrilled  than  anyone  else  over  his 
Pulitzer  prize. 

Sal  was  first  exposed  to  photography  in 
high  school  when  he  bought  a  Brownie 


camera.  And  Ralph  Downing,  who  had  a 
drug  store  in  Martinez,  taught  him  how  to 
develop  film. 

Sal  started  working  as  a  fireman  in 
Martinez  late  in  1944,  but  he  didn’t  care 
for  the  job.  About  that  time,  George  Ar- 
chinal,  who  covered  Martinez  for  the 
Richmond  Independent,  interested  Sal  in  a 
journalism  career. 

Quitting  his  fireman’s  job,  Sal  started 
college  in  1945  in  Modesto  JC,  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  College  of  Pacific,  now  Pacific 
University. 

Anxious  to  get  started,  he  then  put  in  a 
year  and  a  half  as  a  .sportswriter  on  the 
Richmond  Independent. 

Still  interested  in  hockey,  he  returned 
to  Berkeley’s  Iceland  in  the  winter  of 
1948-49  to  handle  publicity  for  the  legend¬ 
ary  Eddie  Shore,  who  had  started  the 
Oaks  hockey  team. 

Next  came  a  general  assignment  job  in 
the  newsroom  of  the  Alameda  Star-Times 
from  1949  through  1952. 

That  summer  Sal  bought  a  Leica  and 
started  off  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  he  applied  for  a  job 
and  was  made  the  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  In  this  capacity,  he  covered  the  state 
for  stories  and  he  was  his  own  photog. 

Feeling  the  need  of  more  education,  Sal 
quit  in  1958  to  return  to  California  to 
enter  Diablo  College. 

Later,  he  enrolled  at  Sacramento  State 
and,  while  there,  starting  taking  photos 
for  the  AP. 

Veder  proved  such  a  good  producer,  he 
was  hired  as  a  fulltime  photographer  in 
1961.  In  1962,  he  was  moved  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  night  photo  editor. 

“At  that  time,  we  had  four  photogra¬ 
phers,  five  wirephoto  machines  and  four 
photo  editors,”  recalled  Sal. 

“.\s  production  improved,  the  main  op¬ 
eration  was  shifted  to  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco  was  cut  down  to  just  photogra¬ 
phers.  We  have  four  and  one  photo  edi¬ 
tor.” 

Sal  preferred  to  be  a  photographer 
rather  than  a  picture  editor. 

“There  are  more  challenges  for  a  pho¬ 
tog  working  for  a  press  association  than 
there  are  for  working  for  a  newspaper,” 
Veder  continued. 

“Most  news  photogs  never  go  far  from 
the  city  in  which  their  papers  are  located. 
But  I  go  all  over  the  Pacific  world.  And 
there’s  more  to  it  than  just  taking  the 
photos. 

“Often  the  problem  is  getting  the  film 
out.  In  remote  areas,  they  have  to  be 
flown  out.  In  the  islands  and  other  small 
nations,  I  try  to  get  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  to  set  up  transmission  facilities.  If 
they  can’t,  I  go  to  airmail.” 

Sal  lives  with  a  big  family  of  stepchil¬ 
dren.  He  was  married  in  December,  1973 
to  a  girl  from  The  Netherlands,  Petronel- 
la  (Nel),  after  both  of  their  spouses  had 
died. 

Nel  had  four  children:  Tom,  24,  Tim, 
22,  Kathleen,  20,  and  Joni,  18.  Sal  has 
another  stepdaughter,  Cathryn,  18,  a  girl 
from  his  late  wife’s  first  marriage.  Both 
Nel  and  Sal  were  widowed  in  1968. 

Always  active,  Sal  has  a  sailboat,  which 
he  uses  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  in  the 
Delta  area. 

Right  now  he’s  busy  building  a  larger 
home  in  Martinez. 
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I  Pull  the  tape  and  youVe 

prepared  fifty  NAPP  jAiotopolynier 
{dates  for  usa 


We’ve  opened  the  way  to  clean,  simple, 
high-quality  letterpress  printing.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  open  the  box.  Inside  are  fifty  factory- 
prepared,  dry,  perfectly  uniform  photo¬ 
polymer  plates.  They  can  be  stored  at 
normal  room  temperatures.  We  guarantee 
they  will  remain  fresh;  in  fact,  NAPP  plates 
have  performed  perfectly  after  two  years 
on  the  shelf. 

The  rest  of  the  NAPP 
process  is  also  simple.  Brief 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  light. 

Washout  with  plain  water  (no 
caustics  or  alcohol).  Oven  curing  / 

for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  plates 


NAPP 

SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 


are  ready  for  the  press— or  the  stereo 
department.  The  results  are  excellent  and 
consistent:  the  .040"  plate  for  direct  or 
pattern  use  has  a  relief  depth  of  .028".  And 
for  direct  printing  only,  a  new  .030"  plate 
with  relief  depth  of  .020"  is  now  available. 

More  than  ninety  newspapers  have 
already  chosen  NAPP.  We’d  like  to  tell 

you  more  of  the  reasons  why. 

Please  write  or  call  us. 
P.O.  Box  246,  San  Marcos, 
CA  92069,(714)  744-4387. 
Regional  Office:  1 24  East  2nd 


St.,  Davenport,  Iowa  52801 , 
(319)  383-2280. 


Notice:  NAPP  has  LOWERED  plate  prices  effective  July  1 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

NAB  MAY  SPRING  SURPRISES  AT  ANCAM  PARLEY 


When  the  classified  management  clan 
gathers  in  Milwaukee’s  Pfister  Hotel  for 
ANCAM’s  54th  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence  June  23-27,  they’re  going  to  see, 
among  many  other  wonders,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau’s  new  classified  advertising  thrust. 

,Ray  J.  Greene,  NAB’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising  veep,  first  to  fill  that  spot,  will  have 
a  morning  and  afternoon  appearance  on 
the  program  on  opening  day.  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  president  of  CEO  of  the  Bureau,  as 
the  keynote  luncheon  speaker  on  Monday, 
will  make  what  is  promised  as  a  hatful  of 
surprising  announcements.  All  we  can  say 
about  them  at  this  writing  is  that  they 
will  widen  the  boundaries  of  NAB’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  development  of  classified 
which  now  constitutes  about  30%  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue.  For  the  1st 
quarter,  total  newspaper  ad  revenue  was 
running  at  a  $7.6  billion  annual  rate  while 
classified  accounted  for  $2.1  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  total. 

“Controlling  Objections  And  Making 
The  Sale’’  is  the  title  of  the  telephone 
training  slide  presentation  which  will  be 
premiered  at  Ray  Greene’s  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  One  of  Greene’s  first  announced  proj¬ 
ects  when  he  took  over  the  classified  helm 
at  the  bureau,  the  presentation  is  a  much 
needed  and  eagerly  awaited  effort.  We 
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NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 

Factline:  (714)  979-5552 


saw  a  sneak  preview  at  the  NAB  offices 
on  the  eve  of  the  convention  and  found  it 
not  only  instructive  but,  with  its  light 
touch  and  deft  good  humor,  a  training 
device  bound  to  be  popular  with  the  gals 
and  guys  who  account  for  a  major  chunk 
of  classified’s  volume  via  the  telephone. 
This  is  not  one  of  your  “good  manners 
and  well  modulated  voice”  films.  It’s  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  more  business  via  tele¬ 
phone  selling  by  giving  specifics  in  meet¬ 
ing  basic  objections. 

Later  in  the  day,  Greene’s  second  trip 
to  the  podium  will  see  the  unveiling  of 
another  basic  NAB  classified  building 
effort.  It’s  a  48  panel,  desk  presentation, 
“CLASSIFIED:  THE  RETAILER’S  AD¬ 
VERTISING  GIANT  IN  SMALL 
PRINT.”  Long  regarded  as  one  of  clas¬ 
sified’s  sleeping  giant  classifications,  Mer- 
chandise-For-Sale  comes  out  tops  for 
readership  in  virtually  every  reader  sur¬ 
vey  and  this  presentation  is  geared  to  non 
advertisers  as  well  as  display  advertisers 
who  can  use  classified  either  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  medium  in  the  case  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses  or  as  supplemental  advertising.  As 
Greene  points  out,  many  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  supplement  their  news¬ 
paper  schedules  with  radio,  direct  mail  or 
what  have  you.  “The  right  place  for  some 
of  those  extra  bucks,”  holds  Greene,  “is 
classified.” 

ANCAM  has  called  in  a  number  of  out¬ 
side  experts  to  provide  cross  pollinization 
for  some  of  their  management  concepts. 
Jay  L.  Beecroft,  director  of  education  and 
training,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  will  speak  on  “Old  Myths  and 
New  Realities  of  Management”;  “Psychol¬ 
ogy  for  Managers”  will  be  discussed  by 
Dr.  Mortimer  R.  Feinberg,  President  of 
BFS  Psychological  Associates  Inc.  and  a 
professor  at  Baruch  College;  and  Dr. 
Robert  Burns,  executive  director,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  advise  the  CAMs  on  “Tools  & 
Techniques  for  Professional  Managers.” 

Further  evidence  of  the  industry’s  re¬ 
gard  for  the  ‘grey  golden’  classified  pages 
will  be  the  presence  on  the  kickoff  day 
program  of  INAE  president,  Richard 
Carpenter,  vicepresident  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  together  with  Thomas 
Crowe,  advertising  director  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  Star /News  and  the  former 
CAM  and  current  Houston  Chronicle  ad 
director,  Vern  Zastro.  The  “Ad  Director’s 
View  of  Classified”  wdll  be  their  topic  and 
will  reflect  INAE’s  recently  announced  in¬ 
tention  of  greater  involvement  with  clas¬ 
sified. 

In  outlining  plans  for  the  year  ahead, 
Ray  Greene  will  call  for  an  extension  of 
the  NAB’s  classified  and  writing  survey 
which  earlier  this  year  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  a  well  written  want 
ad  will  out-pull  a  haphazardly  written  one 
in  the  area  of  employment  advertising. 

In  the  original  study,  restricted  to  help 
wanted,  two  versions  of  thirty-six  ads 
placed  by  individual  advertisers  and  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  appeared  on  the  same 
day  in  three  newspapers.  Inquiries  were 


made  to  different  keys  in  each  of  the  two 
ads  one  of  which  w’as  prepared  by  the 
advertiser,  the  other  by  the  classified 
staff. 

The  new  survey  will  involve  Real  Es¬ 
tate,  Automotive,  Employment  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  will  be  national  in  scope. 
Results  will  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  by 
participating  newspapers  for  tabulation 
and  eventual  publication  of  a  manual  on 
the  elements  that  make  for  maximum  re¬ 
sponse  in  key  classification  want  ads. 

Ad  notes: 

Persistent  sales  work,  largely  by  the 
paper’s  nine  representatives  throughout 
the  United  States,  pays  off  well  for  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register  “Order 
By  Mail  Today”  grouping. 

Many  Sunday  papers  do  not  use  such  a 
classification  as  such  but  scatter  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  through  the  conventional  di¬ 
visions  of  the  classified  section.  In  the 
Sunday  Register  is  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  last  page. 

Each  Sunday  the  advertisers,  usually 
numbering  upward  from  13,  will  use  a 
total  of  516  lines  or  more.  The  paper 
groups  them  under  a  large  heading  with 
large  type  on  a  light  background.  The 
feature  is  somewhat  seasonal  as  to  volume 
with  one  on  an  early-spring  Sunday  net¬ 
ting  only  516  lines.  Often  though  it  will 
require  the  entire  above-fold  position. 

The  “Order  By  Mail”  enterprise  is  di¬ 
rected  by  J.  W.  Beard,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Illustrations  are  used  in  most  of  the 
advertisements  which  range  from  29  lines 
to  280  lines.  Most  have  light  borders.  One 
advertiser  with  a  Florida  address  uses  a 
“Best  By  Mail”  heading  and  offers  to  give 
rates  of  his  medium  to  any  who  inquire. 
Directly  under  his  advertisement  there 
are  3-  to  6-line  advertisements  of  comic 
magazines,  fishing  tackle  and  “personal 
introductions.” 

Intense  solicitation  also  is  done,  Mr. 
Beard  says,  by  his  Des  Moines  staff  which 
uses  as  a  mailing  list  advertisers  in  other 
papers  who  offer  the  type  of  merchandise 
and  services  usually  found  in  “Order  By 
Mail  Today,” 

• 

Bank  advertising 
program  designed 

A  syndicated  advertising  service  for 
banks  has  been  announced  by  The  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertising  Bureau,  1101  S.  E.  Wind¬ 
sor  Lane,  Tustin,  California. 

The  service  provides  thirteen  ads  per 
quarter  in  reproduction  proof  form,  or 
with  mats  if  needed.  The  ads  are  available 
in  two  sizes;  5  column  by  16  inches  and  3 
column  by  10  inches. 

The  Financial  Advertising  Bureau 
features  dominant  photos  plus  copy  com¬ 
pletely  camera  ready.  In  addition  they 
offer  alternate  copy  completely  on  most 
ads  so  that  banks  may  use  them  in  more 
than  one  approach.  Radio  copy  and  an 
independent  market  research  program  are 
also  available. 

The  service  is  marketed  by  W.  H. 
Creighton,  founder,  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  manager  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 
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The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition. 


The  Harris  2200/TxT  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  TxT,  equipped  with 
an  automatic,  photographic  paper  processor /dryer  delivers  com¬ 
plete  one-piece  area  composition. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/TxT  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 
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Carla’s  clips 


N.A.N.A.  exposes 

President  Nixon  might  well  envy  the 
press  policy  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  June  report  from  Teheran 
distributed  by  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  out  of  New  York.  All  news  in  the 
Iranian  press  is  favorable  to  the  Shah. 
Anti-Shah  news  is  simply  taboo! 

Sid  Goldberg,  executive  editor  of 
N.A.N.A.,  sent  a  fascinating  clipping  writ¬ 
ten  by  Richard  Brown  from  Tehran  how 
an  absolute  monarchy  thrives:  the  Shah’s 
hand  is  in  literally  everything  .  .  . 

All  daily  papers,  whether  in  the  native 
Persian,  English  or  French,  must  lead 
with  a  story  about  the  Shah  above  the 
fold  on  the  front  page  at  least  every  other 
day.  This  front-page  policy  is  hard  and 
fast  and  no  exceptions  may  be  taken  to 
the  rule. 

In  their  final  editions  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  N.A.N.A. 
reported,  all  five  major  dailies  happened 
to  open  with  stories  not  concerned  with 
the  Shah  or  the  Royal  Family.  After  war 
broke  out  later  that  day,  the  newspapers 
were  forced  to  lead  their  next  day’s  edi¬ 
tions  with  a  story  about  Crowm  Prince 
Reza  opening  a  track  meet,  while  news  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  appeared,  by  necessi¬ 
ty,  below  the  fold  on  the  front  page. 

There  is  seldom  any  news  concerning 
discontent  with  the  Shah’s  regime.  Just 
recently,  there  was  a  riot  at  Melli  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Tehran  in  which  four  students  were 
killed,  but  nothing  about  it  ever  appeared 
in  the  press.  However,  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  trial  of  12  men  accused  of 
conspiring  to  assassinate  the  Shah  was 
thorough.  All  12  men  were  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

Word  is  out  that  none  of  the  news 
people  John  Shaheen  is  hiring  for  his 
New  York  Press,  a  projected  paper,  have 
given  notice  yet.  But  he  and  recruiter  J. 
D.  Alexander,  formerly  of  the  Washington 
Post,  are  reportedly  still  making  “deals” 
for  editorial  help  on  the  paper,  now  set 
for  early  1975.  It  is  possible  to  reach 
-Alexander  at  212-867-0250. 

....  Wonder  how  Bella  Stumbo,  a 
creative-style  vTiter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  been  enjoying  her  bussing,  hik¬ 
ing,  motoring  and  train  trip  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  back  to  the  Coast  to  catch  the 
mood  of  the  people  .  .  .  The  AP’s  Living 
Today  department  spread  out  across  the 
country  not  long  ago  to  catch  the  “mood” 
of  the  people  on  finances,  and  how  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  live  in  the  70’s.  It  cost 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000  to  get  the 
story — written  by  John  Cotter,  young  AP 
enterprise  editor,  who  reportedly  sent  a 
letter  to  Lou  Boccardi  recently  wanting  to 
do  more  writing  on  his  own  and  less 
wading  through  everything  that  comes 
across  his  desk.  Formerly  in  Pittsburgh, 
Cotter  admits,  “I’ve  had  my  moments.” 

.  .  .  HEARD  LOYAL  GOULD,  who 
taught  me  about  the  problems  of  mass 
communications  in  1970  at  Wichita 
(Kans.)  State  University  where  he 
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By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Shah-press  policy 

brought  about  changes  as  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department,  will  have  sold  his 
house  and  pulled  up  stakes  in  Wichita  by 
the  end  of  this  week.  The  former  foreign 
correspondent  with  AP  and  NBC  resigned 
to  take  over  a  new  job  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism/ Communica¬ 
tions  at  Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Tex¬ 
as.  Gould  may  have  to  get  a  10-gallon  hat 
and  a  pair  of  six-shooters.  In  any  case, 
he’s  taking  with  him  Basil  Raffety,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  and  a  28-year 
veteran  of  AP.  They  won’t  be  too  far  out 
in  the  sticks — just  100  miles  straight 
south  of  Dallas  .  .  .  Date  for  the  trial  of  a 
witch  vs.  the  Wichita  Eagle  hasn’t  been 
set  yet  .  .  .  More  on  that  next  week.  .  . 

*  «  * 

Freeloading  banned  .  . . 

One  of  the  latest  newspapers  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  code  of  ethics  to  eliminate  any 
conflict  of  interest  in  covering  the  news  is 
The  News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 
Robert  Bentley,  editor,  sent  his  staff  a 
three-page  memo.  “We  cannot  afford  to  be 
compromised,  or  even  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  compromised,”  he  writes, 
then  giving  major  points: 

•  “We  don’t  accept  anything  from  any¬ 
body.”  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  code  prohib¬ 
its  acceptance  of  “anything  of  value,” 
but  News-Press  policy  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  a  value  judgment. 

•  “We  pay  our  own  way,  if  a  story  is 
worth  covering,  it  is  worth  the  expense  to 
the  company.” 

•  “We  do  not  perform  jobs  that  could 
conflict  or  give  the  appearance  of  a  con¬ 
flict,  with  our  roles  as  journalists. 

•  “We  do  not  abuse  certain  privileges 
afforded  to  journalists,  such  as  press 
cards,  press  accommodations,  auto  tags, 
etc. 

•  “We  do  not  accept  preferential  per¬ 
sonal  treatment  because  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  positions,  such  as  financial  dis¬ 
counts,  low-interest  loans. 

•  “We  do  not  publicly  reflect  our  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  on  issues  which  could  place 
our  objectivity  in  doubt,  (badges,  bumper 
stickers,  posters). 

The  above  policy  was  published  in  the 
News-Press  Sunday  Insight  Section. 
Homer  Pyle,  chairman  of  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  board,  announced  it  to  the  readers, 
while  Bentley  did  an  “Editor’s  Note”  on  it. 
Bentley  doesn’t  want  the  news  media  to  be 
known  as  “the  champion  freeloaders  of 
all  time,”  a  remark  he  said  was  made  by  a 
county  commissioner  in  reference  to  his 
position  with  a  land  development  firm, 
which  he  said  plied  media  representatives 
with  food,  drink,  trips  and  gifts.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  en¬ 
courage  extensive,  and  of  course,  favor¬ 
able  publicity  for  the  development,  said 
Bentley,  who  feels  that  public  officials  and 
the  media  are  both  professions  of  public 
trust,  that  they  carry  the  responsibility  to 
serve  the  public  objectively  and  independ¬ 
ently  of  influences. 


Prize  offered  for  best 
race  relations  reports 

The  opening  of  nominations  for  the  first 
Michele  Clark  Journalism  Awards,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  national  prize  award¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  a  recognized  minority 
journalist,  was  announced  by  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  Awards,  of  $500  each,  will  be  given 
annually  for  “outstanding  contributions  in 
race  relations  reporting.” 

Individual  journalists  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  national  and  local  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  civil  rights,  civic  and  religious 
groups,  as  well  as  private  individuals  are 
invited  to  submit  nominations,  according 
to  Bryant  Rollins  of  the  Journalism 
School.  Rollins  is  administrator  of  the 
Awards. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  July  1, 
1974.  Presentation  of  the  prizes  will  be 
made  August  16  at  the  graduation  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  7th  annual  class  of  the 
Michele  Clark  Fellowship  Program  for 
Minority  Journalists  at  (Columbia’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  School. 

The  Michele  Clark  Scholarship  Fund  of 
Chicago,  which  sponsors  the  Awards,  was 
established  in  1973  by  the  parents  of  the 
late  CBS  News  network  correspondent. 

Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Rollins,  Room  601,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Broadway 
and  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
• 

High  Court  restricts 
school  censorship 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  ruled  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  officials  violated  the 
constitutional  rights  of  students  by  block¬ 
ing  publication  of  a  student  magazine  be¬ 
cause  a  1972  issue  included  4-letter  words. 

“We  feel  we  are  past  the  point  in  this 
country  today  where  the  mere  use  of  any 
single  word  in  a  public  arena  can  be 
branded  immediately  as  so  tasteless  or 
inappropriate  that  its  use  is  subject  to 
unbridled  censorship  or  restriction  by  gov¬ 
ernment  authority,”  the  opinion  said. 

The  decision  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  state  schools  and  private  institu¬ 
tions. 


Cowles  sells  stations 

Triangle  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  has  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  with  Cowles  Communications 
Inc.  to  acquire  from  Cowles  radio  station 
WREC-am,  fm  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Trian¬ 
gle  is  owned  by  Gordon  Gray  and  family. 
Gray,  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
owned  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel  which  he  sold  to  Media 
General  Inc.  Vincent  J.  Manne  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  who  was  broker  in  the  newspaper 
sale,  also  represented  Gray  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Memphis  stations. 
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and  daily  experience  proves  it! 
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A  Rollfilm  Camera  designed  with 
management  and  operator  in  mind 


coMPJiM'v' 


MAIN  OFFICE:  3239  South  51  st  Avenue  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60650  •  312  242-1174 


BRANCHES  IN:  Secaucus.  N.J.  •  Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis 
Boston  •  Charlotte.  N.C.  •  Hyattsville.  Md.  •  Tampa  •  Kansas  City 


We  have  insisted  upon  having  a  camera  with  process 
capabilities,  but  with  the  speed  of  a  roll  film  camera. 
That  camera  is  THE  LIBERATOR.  Pitman  is  proud 
of  it.  It  meets  the  present  and  future  requirements  of 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


THE  LIBERATOR  incorporates  a  bold,  new  concept- 
simple  and  dependable  in  operation,  and  designed 
and  constructed  with  the  concerns  of  management 
and  cameraman  in  mind. 


Alexander  M.  Jones,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Home  }Jews,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  for  30  years  and  editor  and  half- 
ow’ner  of  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Tran¬ 
script — retired. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  L.  Tourville,  an  assistant 
editor  at  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post — to 
the  position  of  editor  in  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Foundation,  which  handles  all  pri¬ 
vate  giving  to  the  state  university. 

4c 

Howard  Collins,  city  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  News  since  1972 — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  succeed  J.  Carrol  Dadis- 
MAN,  who  was  appointed  executive  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

James  Schude,  publisher  of  El  Bilingue, 
the  first  bi-lingual  newspaper  in  Chicago 
— praised  by  the  78th  General  Assembly  of 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  for 
his  efforts. 

*  *  * 

VintNON  Waring,  associate  director  of 
public  relations  at  Drexel  University, 
Philadelphia — promoted  to  director  of  the 
news  bureau. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News — given  an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Literature  degree  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama-Birmingham. 

4c  4c  4: 

Bill  Orr,  managing  editor  of  the  Salida 
(Colo.)  Mountain  Mail  —  to  promotion 
manager  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel.  He  previously  was  editor  of  the 
Sentinel.  George  Ledermann,  publisher  of 
the  Mountain  Mail,  assumed  the  duties  of 
editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Art  Hall,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Tri-Cities  (Ala.)  Newspapers  Inc. — 
named  president  of  Cape  May  (N.J.) 
Newspapers  Inc.,  part  of  Worrell  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Bob  Whearley,  marketing 
vicepresident  for  a  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Denver,  Colo. — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times  Tri-Cities  Daily.  Whearley 
was  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press 
Telegram  and  the  Denver  Post  before  go¬ 
ing  into  the  banking  business.  His  son. 
Jay  Whearley,  is  a  Denver  Post  reporter. 

«  4:  « 

New  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  is  Pall  Jacobs, 
former  media  project  director  for  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Community  Action  in  Hills- 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  II  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  up  to  a  maximum  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you  II  want  to  take 
That  s  where  we  come  in  We  II  handle  the  excess 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program  ' 

You  II  get  guick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U  S 
offices  which  IS  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp..  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York.  San 
Francisco.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Houston. 


news-people 


boro.  Ore.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Harvard  and  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

*  *  » 

Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  president  of 
Public  Relations  Counselors  Inc.,  of  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.  and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Muncie  Star — appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Star,  succeeding  Willia.m  Du  Bois 
Jr.,  who  resigned  to  become  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Republican  State  Chairman 
Thomas  Milligan  and  itersonal  advisor  to 
Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen.  Spurgeon  i)urchased 
the  Pulaski  County  Journal  at  Winamac 
in  1971  and  two  years  yater  sold  it  to 
Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  He  founded  the 
public  relations  firm  in  1972.  He  will  not 
participate  in  management  of  the  firm, 
but  it  will  continue  to  operate.  DuBois  has 
been  the  Star’s  ME  for  6 Vi  years. 

*  » 

Park  Morgan,  sports  w'riter  for  two 
years  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star 
— to  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  as  a  copy 
editor. 

«  *  * 

Charles  W.  Ward,  journalism  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Texas — to  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record  News  as 
managing  editor.  Ward  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Texas  Star  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  before  joining  UT.  Prior  to  that  he 
worked  at  various  levels  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Times  and  Record  News, 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  in  1972  to  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  Bill  Hobby’s  success¬ 
ful  lieutenant  governor  campaign,  and 
later  worked  as  a  press  aide  in  the  guber¬ 
natorial  race  for  Frances  Farenthold. 

*  *  ♦ 

Donald  J.  Barnett,  retail  ad  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express — 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies-Advertising  Managers  Bureau. 

♦  ♦  * 

Donald  E.  Pennington,  previously  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald  to  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.  as  Ohio 
representative. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dan  Dorfman,  formerly  financial  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  irn/(  Street  Journal — to 
New  York  magazine  to  write  a  weekly 
business  column,  called  “The  Bottom 
Line.’’ 

4:  4-  4: 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  Copley 
Press — elected  director  of  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.  and  its  principal  subsidiary.  Wells 
Fargo  Bank. 

4c  *  * 

David  C.  Henley,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  the  past  6  years — to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  L.  Gibson — to  business  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  replacing 
Edward  Schaefer — retired.  Gibson  had 
been  on  the  business  desk  and  on  general 
assignments. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Hoge,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — on  three  months  leave  of  absence 
to  write  a  book  at  Aspen  Institute,  Colo¬ 
rado,  on  communications. 

EDI 


O’Connell  named 
exec  editor  of 
Hearst  papers 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  named 
John  J.  O’Connell  executive  editor  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  director  of  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service. 


O'Connell  Mahoney 

Hearst  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Ralph  E.  Mahoney  and  Mort  Young 
respectively  as  national  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  national  editor  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

O’Connell  first  joined  The  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1946  as  associate  editor  of 
Cosmopolitan  magazine.  In  1951,  he  was 
named  editor  and  served  in  that  post  until 
1959  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  Sunday  supplement,  Ayneri- 
can  Weekly.  In  1963,  he  became  editor  of 
This  Week  magazine  and  in  1968  was 
appointed  director  of  publications  for  the 
Famous  Artists  Schools,  Westport,  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  rejoined  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1972. 

Mahoney  broke  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  1936  as  a  sports  reporter  and  later 
became  a  political  writer  for  the  Courier- 
News  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  In  1953,  he 
joined  the  Neuark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger 
and  in  1957  came  to  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
.American,  eventually  becoming  the  senior 
writer  on  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Living 
magazine  section.  In  1966,  he  moved  to  the 
New  York  Post  and  later  the  Daily  News, 
rejoining  the  Hearst  organization  in  1969 
as  assistant  national  editor.  He  has  also 
had  extensive  experience  as  a  writer  and 
newscaster  for  several  New  Jersey  sta¬ 
tions  and  for  WNBC  in  N.  Y. 

Young  launched  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Long  Island  Press  in  1957,  and 
then  joined  the  Journal  American  in  1961 
as  a  rewrite  man  and  feature  writer  and 
in  1966  moved  to  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  in  the  same  capacity. 

In  1967,  he  became  editor  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Airways  employee  newspaper  and 
when  he  left  in  1971  to  rejoin  the  Hearst 
Corporation  as  an  editorial  and  feature 
writer,  he  was  the  airline’s  senior  manag¬ 
er  of  information  services. 

• 

Ivan  R.  Dee — to  editor  of  Chicagoan 
Magazine,  moving  from  executive  editor, 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  a  division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc. 
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in  the  news 


Richard  Christiansen,  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs  critic-at-large,  recipient  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild’s  annual  service  to 
journalism  award.  Robert  Beyer,  Ham¬ 
mond  Ind.  Guild  unit,  awarded  service  to 
the  Guild  honors. 

♦  ♦  4^ 

Joel  Weisman — to  metropolitan  editor, 
Chicago  Siin-Thnes,  a  new  post.  He  will 
direct  coverage  of  the  city,  suburbs  and 
surrounding  counties  and  will  supervise 
the  Springfield  bureau,  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  coverage  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
and  state  government.  Craig  Klugman, 
first  assistant  city  editor,  moves  up  to  city 
editor,  making  daily  assignments. 

♦  4  * 

William  J.  Lillis — from  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Post,  to  a  new  post, 
manager  of  ad  sales;  Clifford  Buescher 
— to  retail  ad  manager  from  assistant 
manager;  William  Rotert — to  retail  ad 
sales  manager,  from  retail  sales  super¬ 
visor. 

Michael  J.  Murphy — to  marketing  re¬ 
search/surveys  manager,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribtine  from  market¬ 
ing  research  supervisor. 

♦  *  * 

Maurice  (Ritz)  Fischer,  former  city 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  ^'etcs,  recipient  of 
Pontifical  Medal  by  John  Cardinal  Cody, 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  contribution  to  journalism 
and  communications. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Stephen  W.  Lehman — to  assistant 
manager  of  sales,  Chicago  office  of  Million 
Markets  Newspapers. 

♦  4  ♦ 

Timothy  P.  Mulcahy — moves  to  ad  rep¬ 
resentative,  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc., 
Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  from  Chicago  office, 
Scripps-Howard,  succeeding  William 
Sauerberg,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  E.  Bradley  has  been  named 
executive  director  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  to  succeed  James  W.  Hall 
who  resigned  March  31.  Bradley  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  public  relations  representative 
with  Shell  Oil  Co.  in  Houston,  Texas.  He 
is  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Florence- 
Tri-Cities  (Ala.)  Daily. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Beasley,  member  of  the  Troy 
(.41a.)  Messenger  advertising  staff  since 
January — promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Phyllis  Bryan,  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  since  1967,  named  assistant 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  » 

Keith  D.  Tillstrom,  30,  a  news  staff 
member  at  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
for  10  years  and  assistant  city  editor  for 
19  months,  has  l>een  appointed  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  correspondent  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  New- 
house  News  Seiwice,  effectiv’e  early  in 
July.  During  his  tenure  in  Portland,  he 
was  on  leave  for  2214  months  as  a  news 
writer  for  the  Army,  one  year  of  that  time 
spent  in  South  Vietnam,  and  for  nine 
months  of  leave  to  travel  in  Europe.  He 
succeeds  Bill  Robertson,  Oregon  Jour¬ 


nal’s  Washington  correspondent  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1971,  who  wilt  rejoin  the  Journal’s 
staff  in  Portland. 

Personnel  changes  at  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review  include  the  promotion 
of  Bonnie  Wylie  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  the  addition  of  Wes  Huber 
to  replace  Dick  Parker  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  Shirley  Hughes,  formerly  of 
Billings,  Mont. 

c  *  ♦ 

David  J.  Bishop,  34,  metropolitan  editor 
of  the  Saghmw  News — to  managing  editor 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  effective  July  1. 

♦  *  * 

John  Jewell  and  Bill  Beauchamp  are 
new  department  heads  in  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald’s  circulation  division.  Jewell  will  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  manager  state  circu- 
lation/West.  Manager'East  will  be  Beau¬ 
champ. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  R.  Larrabee,  formerly  retail  ad 
manager  at  the  .Antioch  (Calif.)  Daily 
Ledger — to  ad  manager  of  the  Palisadian 
Post  and  North  Shore  Mail  of  Pacific  Pali¬ 
sades,  Calif. 

«  *  « 

Florence  Salome,  former  women’s 
news  editor  and  copy  editor  with  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman — named  editor 
of  Westchester  Weekend,  a  new  weekly 
guide  to  the  lively  arts,  published  by  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers. 

Peter  M.  Anderson,  ad  manager.  Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item — to  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  northern  Westchester  and  Put¬ 
nam  Counties  for  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch  and  in  the  Toivn 
Ledger,  a  new  weekly.  Charles  N.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  WRNs’  national  ad  staff  suc¬ 
ceeds  Anderson  as  ad  manager  at  the 
Daily  Item. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Premack  and  Peter  Vander- 
POEL,  reporters  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une — received  “Justice  Awards’’  for  a 
1973  series  on  plea-bargaining  in  Henne¬ 
pin  County  (Minn.)  Di.strict  Courts,  from 
the  county  bar  association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kemper  L.  Vaughan — appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Caitherslmrg  (Md.) 
Gazette.  Koko  Witenburg — to  managing 
editor;  Robert  S.  Welch  to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager;  and  Nancy  Ernst  to  comptroller 
and  office  manager. 

«  *  * 

Peter  D.  Conn,  former  Kentucky  state 
representative  ( 1969  to  1973)  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Jefferson  (Ky.)  Reporter 
(1965  to  1972)  who  has  spent  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
executive  editor  of  Modern  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  which  publishes  the  St.  Thomas 
Journal  and  St.  Croi:c  Journal — named 
editorialist  at  WH.4S  and  WHAS-tv  in 
Louisville.  He  succeeds  Bob  Schulman, 
who  joined  the  Louisville  Times  last  Jan¬ 
uary  as  media  critic. 

♦  *  * 

William  G.  Peeples,  state  capital  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Le.cington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Ledger — to  the  Greenville  (S.(i.)  News 
as  state  editor. 
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E.B.  Stahlman  dies; 
former  Banner  exec 

E.  B.  stahlman  Jr.,  76,  former  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  died  June  12  at 
his  home  in  Nashville. 

The  Banner’s  account  of  his  death  in 
the  June  13  issue  said  Stahlman  “died  last 
night  while  watching  television.’’  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  since  1969  when  he  suf¬ 
fered  multiple  thromboses. 

Stahlman,  a  past  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
also  was  vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Banner  and  the  Tennessean. 

His  grandfather  was  the  late  Major 
Edward  Bushrod  Stahlman,  publisher  of 
the  Banner  for  nearly  50  years.  His  older 
brother,  James  G.  Stahlman,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  as  publisher  in  1930  and  be¬ 
came  sole  owner  in  1955.  He  sold  the  Ban¬ 
ner  in  1972  to  the  Gannett  Co. 

• 

Do.nald  H.  E.  Carson,  55,  vicepresident 
and  secretary  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Can¬ 
ada — named  publisher  of  the  Financial 
Times  in  Montreal.  Prior  to  joining  Ford 
as  public  relations  and  ad  director  he  was 
sports  editor,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province 
and  previously  business  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun. 

*  *  ■¥ 

Ed  Nobles,  ad  manager  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  since  December  31, 
1973 — promoted  to  director  of  advertising, 
following  the  recent  resignation  of  Ed- 
w'ARD  L.  Davis.  Charles  V.  White  Jr. 
was  named  assistant  ad  director,  and  Le- 
Roy  Surrett,  as  ad  manager  of  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dominick  P.  Cassano,  assistant  retail 
ad  sales  manager,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Times — promoted  to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Kerrigan,  formerly  manager, 
automotive  advertising,  Washington  Post 
— promoted  to  general  ad  manager.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hensley,  assistant  to  manager  of 
systems  research — to  assistant  manager, 
general  advertising;  James  LeFevre,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager — to  automotive  ad  manager ;  and 
Michael  Uanis,  real  estate  ad  depart¬ 
ment — to  manager,  national  real  estate 
sales. 

*  *  * 

Ina  Meyers,  53,  city  editor  of  the 
Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times  since 
1968 — to  managing  editor.  Jeff  Canning, 
26,  copy  editor — advanced  to  news  editor. 
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The  Star/Xylogics  Copy 
Processing  System  was 
the  graphic  arts  industry’s 
first  workable,  on-line 
system  that  accepts  news, 
classified,  and  display  copy 
...from  OCRs,  keyboards, 
or  directly  from  wire 
services ...  displays  it  on 
VDTs  for  editing,  justifica¬ 
tion,  hyphenation,  additions, 
and  deletions ...  and 
outputs  finished  columns 
with  notches  and  run¬ 
arounds  in  place. 


Now  there’s  CPS/700, 


second  generation  of  i  - J 

Star/Xylogics  Copy  Pro-  V  I 

wide.  But  it’s  easier  than  x  / 

ever  to  use,  has  greatly  en-  / 

larged  capacity,  and  handles  more  VDTs.  |  ^  /"  x 

□  The  key  to  the  CPS/700’s  great  capacity  is  its  j  '  x 

new  moving-head  disk  unit  .  .  .  which  permits  stor-  /  S 

age  of  over  40  pages  of  classified,  plus  unlimited  '  //  y 

formats,  plus  much  more  newswire  copy.  And  you  ^ 

can  now  use  just  as  many  VDTs  as  you  need.  (The 

CPS/700  has  a  fixed-head  disk  unit,  too;  its  speed 

allows  the  VDT  operators  to  work  in  a  real-time  environ-  ' 

ment.)  □  It  is  a  totally  on-line  system.  Paper  tape  is  gone,  except  ^  0 

as  backup.  □  And  you  can  get  a  vertical  justification  module  that  "  ^  -- 

makes  up  complete  columns  for  classified  and  display.  With  a  reverse-  '  ^  '  > 

leading  typesetter,  you  can  even  make  up  multiple  columns  in  one  pass.  □  The  ^ 

entire  CPS/700  is  modular;  buy  only  what  you  need.  Start  automating  your  composing 
room  with  classified  only,  perhaps  .  .  .  then  phase  in  news  and  display  later.  You  name  it. 

□  Everything  about  the  CPS/700  has  been  human  engineered  to  reduce  learning  time  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  You  can  go  right  on  using  your  present  coding  structures,  for  example.  □  The  Star/Xylogics 
Copy  Processing  System  was  good.  The  CPS/700  is  great.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  show  how  it  can  save 
time  and  hassle  in  your  operation. 


M 

Star  Graphic  Systems,  kx:. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 
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By  Luther  Huston 


I 

Washington  bureau 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


When  one  enters  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Booth  Newspapers  he  steps  on 
a  colorful  rug  that  is  a  hand-woven  repli¬ 
ca  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Wolverine 
state.  Awareness  that  this  is  a  Michigan- 
oriented  news  room  is  immediate  and 
it  deepens  as  one  talks  with  Ray  Stephens 
the  bureau  chief. 

The  Booth  Newspapers,  all  eight  of 
them,  are  in  Michigan  and  the  bureau 
provides  them  with  a  news  report  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  what  Michiganites 
are  doing  in  Washington.  Sometimes  what 
they  are  doing  ties  in  to  a  story  of  nation¬ 
al  interest,  like  Gerald  Ford’s  elevation  to 
the  Vice  Presdiency,  and  then  the  bureau 
will  do  a  national  story  with  a  definite 
Michigan  angle. 

The  bureau’s  daily  report  goes  only  to 
the  Booth  newspapers  but  it  supplies,  in  a 
way,  a  service  to  other  Michigan  papers 
who  do  not  have  or  cannot  afford  their 
own  Washington  correspondent.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  weekly  newsletter,  a 
combined  product  of  the  Washington  and 
Lansing  bureaus  that  is  sold  only  to  Mich¬ 
igan  newspapers.  The  news  letter  is  a 
compilation  of  major  stories  about  the 
activities  of  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  during  a  given  week.  It  is  mailed 
from  Ann  Arbor  every  Friday. 

The  bureau  does  very  little  spot  news 
coverage.  It  leaves  that  to  AP  and  UPI, 
both  of  which  serve  the  Booth  papers.  So, 
when  Ford  was  named  Vice  President,  the 
bureau  flashed  no  bulletins  for  afternoon 
papers  (All  the  Booth  papers  are  p.m.’s) 
but  it  prepared  a  comprehensive  story 
with  all  the  Michigan  angles  it  could  dig 
up,  for  editions  the  following  day. 

Not  counting  the  Vice  President,  there 


THE  COMPUTER  device  used  by  the  Booth 
Newspepers  WashinQton  Bureau  to  transmit  its 
news  report  to  each  of  the  eight  Booth  papers. 
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are  21  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
from  Michigan,  some  of  whom  wield  power 
and  influence  as  members  of  important 
committees.  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  for 
instance,  is  the  minority  whip,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Hutchinson  is  the  ranking  Republi¬ 
can  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
which  is  conducting  the  impeachment  in¬ 
vestigation. 

So,  the  bureau  assigns  two  men  to  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  main  job  is  keeping  abreast 
of  whatever  goes  on  in  the  Michigan  dele¬ 
gation.  Ronald  Cordray  covers  the  House, 
and  Robert  Lewis,  who  is  also  assistant 
chief  of  the  bureau,  covers  the  Senate. 

Feature  stories 

Stephens,  Cordray  and  Lewis  are  the 
male  members  of  the  bureau.  The  distaff 
side  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Tuthill, 
who  covers  general  assignments  and 
writes  feature  stories.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  newsletter,  she  wrote  a  story 
about  the  nation’s  only  maker  of  quill 
pens  who  supplies  the  Supreme  Court,  his 
principal  if  not  only  customer.  By  tradi¬ 
tion,  quill  pens  are  before  each  Justice  on 
the  bench  and  on  the  bale  in  front  of  the 
bench  where  lawyers  sit  while  awaiting 
their  turn  to  argue  cases. 

Stephens  had  never  worked  for  the 
Booth  papers  before  he  became  chief  of 
the  bureau  in  1972.  He  had  been  with  the 
.Associated  Press  for  21  years  and  at  the 
time  he  joined  Booth  was  assistant  chief 
in  the  AP’s  Washington  bureau.  He  came 
to  Washington  in  1965,  transferring  from 
New  York,  so  he  brought  to  Booth  a  back¬ 
ground  of  seven  years  familiarity  with 
Washington,  an  asset  for  any  bureau 
manager. 


GREAT  SEAL  of  the  State  of  Michigan  color¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  a  hand  woven  rug  adorning 
the  Washington  bureau  office  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers. 


RAY  STEPHENS,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Booth  Newspapers. 

Stephens  writes  a  weekly  political 
column,  edits  the  Washington  end  of  the 
weekly  news  letter  and,  in  collaboration 
with  Bud  Vestal  of  the  Lansing  bureau, 
edited  “Jerry  Ford  Up  Close’’,  the  first 
book  about  the  Vice  President,  which  will 
be  published  in  June  and  serialized  by  the 
Xew  York  Times. 

The  offices  of  the  Booth  Bureau  are 
luxurious  by  customary  newspaper  stand¬ 
ards,  and  equipped  with  very  modern 
devices,  even  the  typewriters  and  the  tele¬ 
phones  are  varicolored. 

The  bureau  transmits  its  news  report  to 
Ann  Arbor  by  a  computer,  one  of  the  few, 
if  any,  operated  by  a  Washington  news 
bureau,  involving  processes  too  complex 
for  a  reporter  who  never  even  learned  the 
Morse  code  to  understand. 

• 

Big-type  correction 
draws  compliments 

“We  erred,”  declared  an  editorial  head¬ 
line  in  30-point  type  in  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News. 

Editor  Tom  Shumaker  then  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  space  to  apologizing 
for  a  mistake  concerning  the  City  Charter 
in  a  previous  editorial  that  condemned  the 
efforts  of  a  citizens’  group  to  recall  two 
members  of  City  Council. 

The  Knight  editor  explained  that  he 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  legal 
procedures  for  a  recall  movement.  He  cor¬ 
rected  the  error  but  restated  his  reasons 
for  urging  readers  to  refrain  from  sign¬ 
ing  petitions  of  the  recall  group. 

Readers  who  had  jumped  on  Shumak¬ 
er’s  mistake  and  said  they  “wouldn’t  hold 
their  breath  until  he  set  the  record 
straight”  quickly  complimented  him  for 
the  prominence  given  the  correction,  “in¬ 
stead  of  burying  it  on  the  classified 
pages.” 

He  doesn’t  believe  in  hiding  a  correc¬ 
tion,  said  Shumaker,  because  critics  are 
reluctant  to  forget  the  mistake. 
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Now,  the  speed  you  need 
for  a  profitable  pre-press  department 


diy-1o-diy 


That’s  speed!  That’s  PAKOQUICK,  the  new 
24"  rapid-access  film  processor  from  PAKO 


This  versatile  new  processor  enables  you  to  turn  out  single  page  flats  direct  from  the  camera, 
with  no  strip-ins.  And,  with  rapid-access  type  chemicals,  costly  hand  opaquing  time  is  cut 
way  down.  •  The  Pakoquick  rapid-access  newspaper  system  utilizes  a  stable,  single-solution, 
replenishable  developer  plus  accurate  temperature  and  development  time.  And  Pako’s 
proven  roller  transport  system  assures  you  of  consistently  high-quality  negatives.  •  The 
Pakoquick  is  the  ideal  low-cost  processor  for  duplicating  film  and  paper,  camera  line 
and  copy  dot  work  as  well  as  your  pre-press  contacts.  So,  why  wait?  Get  in 

on  the  time  and  cost-saving  advantages  of  the 
Pakoquick  “no  stripping”  pre-press  system. 


The  PAKOQUICK  offers... 

•  60-second,  dry-to-dry  capacity* 

•  Short,  6"  racks  with  quick  crossover 

•  Freedom  of  choice  in  film  &  chemistry 

•  20-second  rewash  slot  (optional) 

•  10-  to  15-minute  clean-up  time 

•  241/2  "-wide  feed  table 

•  Only  11  sq.  ft.  space  required 

•  Automatic  developer/fix 
filtration  and  replenishment 

Contact  your  authorized  Pako  distributor  or  tech¬ 
nical  representative  for  further  information. 

•depending  upon  film  and  chemistry 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRODUCTS 

Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Highway,  Mpis.,  MN  55440 
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Weekly  editor 


By  Douglas  C.  Brookshire 


The  ('herokee 


\ 


One  Feather 


INDIAN  WEEKLY  BOLSTERS  COMMUNITY  VALUES 


A  successful  journalist  on  an  American 
Indian  Keservation  must  be  one  with  infi¬ 
nite  patience  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  population. 

A  young  mother  of  three — Mrs.  Gwen 
Owl,  managing  editor  of  the  Cherokee 
One  Feather,  a  weekly  on  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  adjoining  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  is  just  such  a  person. 

.\lmost,  but  not  quite  a  veteran  of  Indi¬ 
an  journalism,  Gwen  Owl  is  the  very  cog 
on  which  the  One  Feather  revolves,  and 
she  has  been  the  editor,  news  reporter, 
advertising  salesman,  subscription  collec¬ 
tor,  makeup  man,  and  goodness  knows 
what  else  over  si.\  years  or  so. 

Incroaspil  circulation 

Gwen  Owl  likes  to  refer  to  herself  as  a 
“little  country  girl  who  educated  herself 
through  a  passion  for  reading  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  things  around  her.”  She  has 
managed  to  increase  the  One  Feather’s 
mailing  list  from  80  people  to  about  750 
since  becoming  editor  in  March,  1969. 

The  eight-page  weekly  has  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  1,500  readers  on  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  of  about  5.600  Indian  and  non-Indian 
residents.  Gwen  Owl  adds:  “We  have  at 
least  50  left  over  each  run.” 

She  adds,  too,  that  the  population  of  the 
Cherokee  Reservation  has  been  greatly 
disputed.  “It  is  referred  to  mostly  as  5,600 
but  oddly  enough  there  are  18,000  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  tribal  roll  and  that  includes 
many  Cherokees  who  reside  elsewhere  but 
continue  on  the  so-called  roll,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  They  are  widely  scattered,  she 
adds. 

The  One  Feather  first  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Cherokee  in  1966  in  the  form  of 
a  newsletter  sponsored  by  the  Tribal 
Council  as  it  continues  to  be  today.  The 
Council  envisioned  a  small  mimeographed 
newsletter  referred  to  as  “a  message  from 
this  elected  official  body  to  the  Indian 
residents  of  the  reservation.”  The  project 
was  assigned  to  several  VISTA  members 
who  w’ere  stationed  on  the  reservation. 

f'unds  from  Washington  were  obtained 
through  the  Community  Action  Program 
and  a  monthly  tabloid  mimeographed  on 
four  sheets  of  slick  heavy  white  paper 
was  set  in  motion  for  local  news  publica¬ 
tion. 

Several  of  the  VIST.A.  writers  were  En¬ 
glish  majors  and  the  One  Feather  soon 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  professional 
newspaper.  In  time  an  editor  was  appoint¬ 
ed  who  was  an  enrollment  officer  in  the 
office  of  the  tribal  government,  Charlotte 
Sneed.  Because  of  other  duties  she  could 
only  direct  the  One  Feather  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  weekly  was  soon  changed 
to  a  bi-monthly  as  publishing  became  more 
difficult. 

Ms.  Sneed  married  a  non-Indian  former 
newspaperman  whose  experience  made 
him  eligible  for  the  managing  editor  post. 
Using  a  governmental  fund,  Sneed  ex¬ 
panded  the  One  Feather  to  eight  pages, 
emphasizing  advertising. 


It  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  then 
printed  publication  a  profit-making  enter¬ 
prise. 


Indian  dissension 

There  was  considerable  dissension 
among  Indian  shop  owners  and  other  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  project  failed  to  succeed. 
This  was  in  1968  and  the  One  Feather 
was  soon  to  shut  down  the  press,  despite 
protests  from  readers  on  the  reservation. 
Some  people  blamed  it  on  the  tribal  coun¬ 
cil  itself.  They  complained  that  the  coun¬ 
cil,  although  omniscient,  allowed  it  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  council  had  failed  to  financially 
support  the  newspaper  project  itself,  they 
complained.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
council  declared  it  too  much  in  debt  to 
continue.  People  openly  expressed  their 
lamentations  writing  Senators  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  saying  that  they  had  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  this  news  media — they  were  not  get¬ 
ting  their  newspaper. 

^Vckly  makes  2iid  Iry 

It  was  not  too  long  before  the  One 
Feather  once  again  appeared  on  the  Res¬ 
ervation.  It  was  “just  a  real  grass  root 
effort,”  Gwen  Owl  said.  The  Indian  and 
white  alike  brought  their  stories  into  a 
central  location  and  somebody  there  would 
pool  them  all  together,  write  heads,  etc. 
for  publication  along  with  a  few  Polaroid 
pictures. 

“The  whole  mess,”  she  said,  “was 
gathered  together  in  one  package  and  sent 
to  the  Waynesville  (N.C.)  Mountaineer 
where  Curtis  Russ,  editor,  would  lay  it 
out  offset  and  return  it  to  Cherokee  in  the 
form  of  newspai)ers. 

“I  had  watched  the  paper  and  1  felt  1 
would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  it  even 
though  1  had  had  no  journalistic  training 
whatsoever.  After  all,  they  had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  for  an  editor  for  some  two  or 
three  months.  However,  I  did  not  apply 
because  I  was  non-Indian  and  very  reti¬ 
cent  about  applying  for  a  job  with  the 
tribe.” 

But  there  was  one  thing  Gwen  Owl 
failed  to  note  when  she  talked  of  those 
days.  She  was  well  known  on  the  Reserva¬ 
tion,  having  spent  considerable  time 


TAKING  NOTES — Gwen  Owl,  editor  of  the 
Cherokee  (N.C.)  One  Feather  puts  out  one  of 
the  few  Indian  weeklies. 


'lw«»  Iriltiil 


Council  Suniiiiars 
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SMALL  BUT  MEATY — The  Indian  weekly  of  the 
Cherokee  Reservation  in  North  Carolina  is  only 
eight  pages,  but  it  packs  many  news  stories. 

there.  She  was  married  to  a  Cherokee 
which  in  itself  carried  considerable 
weight.  People  knew  of  her  lust  for  the 
newspaper  work  and  she  was  asked  to 
assume  the  post  of  managing  editor  of  the 
One  Feather  by  Ray  Kenson,  Cherokee 
Boys  Club  manager,  and  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  .select  this  person. 

J-kook  education 

“I  jumped  at  the  opportunity  and  went 
to  work  on  a  Wednesday  in  March.  1969.  1 
delivered  paper.s  that  day  but  the  next 
week  the  responsibility  of  getting  out  a 
paper  was  mine.  1  didn’t  know  anything. 
My  only  experience  with  newspapers  was 
having  read  so  much.  I  went  up  to  the 
high  school  and  found  a  journalism  book 
and  read  it.  .And  that  was  my  formal 
education  in  journali.stic  writing. 

“.As  soon  as  I  felt  comfortable  writing, 
1  learned  the  trick  of  making  headlines.  I 
learned  to  size  my  pictures  and  Mr.  Russ 
was  helping  me  every  week  with  my  lay¬ 
out.  In  about  six  weeks,  I  guess,  I  was 
beginning  to  want  to  do  it  all  myself  and 
we  were  revamping.  I  think  we  had  a 
mailing  list  of  80  people.  Then  we  were 
selling  about  300  or  400  papers  right  here 
on  the  reservation.  Now  our  mailing  list 
runs  about  750  and  we  .sell  some  1,950.  We 
feel  like  we  have  pretty  well  saturated 
the  local  region. 

Gwen  Owl  enjoys  many  fringe  benefits 
of  the  Cherokee.  She  and  her  three  chil¬ 
dren  even  receive  hospital  care  on  the 
Reservation. 

Gwen  Owl’s  interest  in  newspapering 
has  become  a  reality.  She  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Indian  Press 
.Association.  She  is  proud  of  having  been 
invited  to  a  conference  in  Spokane,  Wash, 
to  organize  the  .AIP.A,  about  a  year  after 
becoming  editor  of  the  One  Feather. 

“I  was  just  a  dumb  little  country  girl. 
This  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  a  little 
traveling.  At  first,  although  things  worked 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  high  speed 
CRT  phototypesetter 
you  helped  design. 


We  asked  a  newspaper  publisher  what  he  wanted  in  a  phototype¬ 
setter.  His  emphatic  response  was,  "A  believable  price  —  a  machine 
that  meets  my  people's  requirements  and  doesn't  cost  a  bundle." 

We  asked  a  newspaper  production  manager  what  he  wanted  in  a 
phototypesetter.  He  replied,  "I  want  a  typesetter  that's  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable  —  one  that  can  fit  into  any  production  system 
without  costly  changes." 

Then  we  asked  a  newspaper  ad  manager  what  he  was  looking  for 
in  a  phototypesetter.  His  answer:  "I  want  extensive  on-line  type¬ 
face  capacity  and  good  mixing  capabilities  for  display  ads." 

We'll  here  it  is  —  VideoSetter  24/14  -  the  phototypesetter  for  your 
operation  at  the  realistic  price  of  $34,950.  Twenty-four  faces  in 
fourteen  sizes  which  will  produce  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
styles  for  every  section  of  your  paper  —  at  speeds  in  excess  of  400 
lines  per  minute. 

For  full  particulars  on  the  24/14  or  other  lower-cost  VideoSetter 
models  ask  your  Compugraphic  Daily  Newspaper  Division  Sales 
Representative  in  your  area.  He's  an  experienced  production  man, 
part  of  a  team  dedicated  to  serving  your  needs. 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Wav,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887  /  Phone  (617)  944-6555 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  •  ATLANTIC:  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Virginia 
22209,  (703)  525-1678  •  NEW  YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 
10001,  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC :  2305  Parklake  Drive  N.E.,  Atlanta,  (Georgia  30345, 
(404)  934-5222  •  CENTRAL:  3166  Des  Plaines  Ave,,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018,  (312)  298-5140 
•  MID- AMERICA;  Fourth  and  State  Streets,  2  Gateway  Center,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66101, 
(913)  371-8200  •  SOUTH  CENTRAL;  Carillon  Plaza  East  1301  Preston  Road,  Dallas,  Texas 
75420,  (214)  661-8940  •  PACIFIC;  2908G  Oregon  Court,  Torrance  California  90503,  (213) 
320-5780  •  NORTHWEST :  Centennial  Building,  No.  25  100  Second  N.E.,  Bellevue  Washington 
98004,  (206)  454-9798. 


Indian  weekly 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


out  later  in  my  favor,  I  was  afraid  I 
would  be  going  under  false  pretense,  espe¬ 
cially  since  my  last  name  sounded  Indian. 
This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Instead  the  conference  committee  in¬ 
vited  me  as  a  man  because  of  my  first 
name,  Gwen.  They  wanted  representation 
from  a  paper  in  this  general  area — east 
of  the  Mississippi — and  the  One  Feather, 
of  course,  is  published  as  a  weekly,  a 
rarity  at  the  time  in  Indian  newspapers. 
They  had  seen  the  paper  and  they  liked 
it.  There  were  eight  people  present,  six 
Indians,  myself  and  a  Jesuit  priest.  To¬ 
gether  we  worked.  I’m  really  proud  to 
have  been  a  part  of  that  early  thing.  Now 
we  have  an  extremely  active  organization 
with  more  than  300  Indian  newspapers  in 
the  nation  represented.  It  took  several 
years  before  it  began  to  accomplish 
things.” 

Indian  news  service 

Mrs.  Owl  said  she  receives  a  news  pack¬ 
et  from  the  AIPA  every  other  week  con¬ 
taining  current  news,  legislation  news, 
etc.  for  use  in  the  One  Feather.  It’s  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  wire,  thinks  the 
AIPA.  These  packets  are  mailed  to  every 
member  newspaper.  In  addition,  press  re¬ 
leases  are  received  from  the  American 
Indian  Institute  of  Indian  Art — 
community  type  news. 

Turning  once  again  to  the  operation, 
Mrs.  Owl  explained  that  she  receives  only 
a  lump  sum  budget  before  publication 
from  the  Tribal  Council  and  that  she  is 
not  expected  to  make  this  into  a  profit 
making  newspaper. 

“I  am  funded  for  four  pages  and  if  I  go 
to  eight  pages  I  try  to  make  sure  that  I 
have  the  advertising  to  pay  for  the  extra 
pages.  The  Indian  people  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  like  the  larger  paper.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  little  heftier  paper.  Then  we  can 
have  fun  with  pictures.  The  money  from 
the  ads  goes  back  into  the  Tribal  Coun¬ 
cil.” 

Gwen  Owl  attends  many  Tribal  Council 
meetings  as  the  working  press.  “We  try  to 
summarize  what  is  going  on  but  this  is  a 
quite  delicate  process.  The  Council  mem¬ 
bers,  you  see,  have  their  own  idea  about 
what  the  paper  should  be  like.  Sometimes 
I  will  score  a  hit.” 

She  believes  many  interesting  stories, 
human  interest  yams-pathos,  extreme 
cruelty,  funny  stories,  etc.  are  hidden  in 
the  humble  homes  that  sparsely  cover  the 
forest  lands  far  above  the  Cherokee  tour¬ 
ist  resort. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  stories  from 
these  Cherokee  homes  never  reach  the 
One  Feather  office  is  that  the  so-called 
moderns  (younger  Indians)  are  refused 
entrance  to  the  property  of  older  tribal 
residents  unless  accompanied  by  the  tradi- 
tionals  of  the  Reservation. 

These  Indian  mountaineers  are  timid 
about  telling  their  accounts  to  a  newsman 
from  the  low  lands.  Besides,  many  of  the 
older  residents  speak  only  in  the  Cherokee 
language  and  know  little  if  any  English. 
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Iowa  store  pulls  ads 
over  editorial  stand 


weakest  bill  around  concerning  consumer 
protection,  Lynn  said.  During  the  last 
year,  Younker  Bros,  and  other  state  busi¬ 
nesses  were  brought  to  trial  by  the  Iowa 
Attorney  General  for  charging  too  much 
interest.  The  store  and  other  defendants 
lost  that  case. 

Lynn  said,  “It’s  hard  to  understand  why 
Younker  Bros,  is  so  upset.  It  was  not  the 
rate  the  editorials  were  especially  critical 
of,  but  that  lack  of  protection  for  the 
consumer  wuthin  the  legislation  passed.” 

According  to  Lynn,  Younker  Bros,  is 
the  newspaper’s  largest  retail  account  and 
has  backed  its  20  branches  in  Iowa  almost 
totally  with  newspaper  advertising. 

In  announcing  the  pull-out,  Duchen 
said,  “At  times  advertising,  can  become 
wasteful,  particularly  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  when  you’re  in  it  as  most  every 
day  we  are.”  He  also  said  that  the  pull¬ 
out  was  not  permanent.  “We’re  not  going 
away  from  them  (newspapers)  forever.” 

According  to  Lynn,  the  newspapers’  ad 
representative  has  been  pursuing  the 
store  and  hopes  to  have  its  advertising 
back  in  the  Register  and  Tribune  soon. 

E&P  was  informed  on  June  19  that  the 
store  would  resume  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  on  the  20th. 


A  department  store  chain  in  low’a  which 
does  more  than  $100  million  in  sales  annu¬ 
ally  pulled  its  advertising  out  of  the 
Dee  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  for  7 
days  (June  13-19)  apparently  over  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  stance  which  en¬ 
raged  the  store  president. 

The  chain,  Younker  Bros.,  announced  it 
was  stopping  its  advertising  because  of 
what  Charles  Duchen,  president,  called  a 
review  of  all  costs  of  doing  business  in  a 
time  of  accelerated  inflation. 

However,  he  told  the  Register  & 
Tribune  that  the  real  reason  he  stopped 
was  the  newspaper’s  editorial  coverage  of 
the  state’s  new  consumer  credit  legislation 
which  goes  into  law  on  July  1. 

According  to  Lyle  A.  Lynn,  Register  & 
Tribune  advertising  director,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  ad  representative  was  told  that  the 
real  reason  was  displeasure  over  both 
news  coverage  and  an  editorial.  At  issue 
is  the  law  w’hich  hikes  the  maximum  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  revolving  credit  to  18  per¬ 
cent  a  year  on  up  to  $500.  Beyond  that 
amount,  the  interest  drops  to  15  percent. 
Formerly,  a  rate  of  9  percent  interest  was 
the  state’s  usury  law. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  criticized  the 
measure  in  an  editorial  because  it  was  the 


Deaths 

William  D.  Stevenson,  58,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald, 
died  June  4  at  the  Titusville  Hospital.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Jim  Stevenson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper. 

♦  «  « 

Mrs.  Margaret  Addison,  75,  wife  of 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
president  and  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view  publisher  A.  D.  Addison;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Richard  P.  Thexhier,  56,  production 
manager  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot-News  since  1968;  June  12. 

*  *  * 

Eldon  Springer,  60,  Ohio  representa¬ 
tive  for  Hickey-Mitchell  Company,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  at  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter;  June  11. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Kinsella,  65,  retired  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  police  reporter;  June  8. 

*  «  « 

Edith  O’keefe  Susong,  84,  publisher 
Greenville  (Tenn.)  Daily  Sun  for  more 
than  50  years;  June  17.  Her  son-in-law, 
John  M.  Jones  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Minifie,  74,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  then  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp,  died  in  Victoria,  B.C.; 
June  13. 

*  *  * 

Anne  M.  Canavan,  administrative 
assistant  to  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  for  the 
past  23  years;  former  general  manager 
of  El  Mundo  in  Havana,  Cuba  and  New 


York  Journal  of  Commerce;  and  admini¬ 
strative  assistant  to  T.  J.  White,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Corp.;  June  15. 

•  *  * 

John  F.  Wood,  45,  former  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Food  for  Peace 
in  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  York  County  (Mo.) 
Coastal  Star;  June  15. 


Merchant  members  of  the  City  Council 
showed  strong  support  for  free  distribution 
newspapers  in  defeating  a  proposal  to 
impose  anti-litter  restrictions  on  them  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  vote  against  the  ordinance,  offered 
by  Mayor  Richard  Huopana,  an  IBM  mar¬ 
keting  executive,  was  3  to  2  after  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  majority  members, 
who  have  large  retailing  interests,  asseted 
their  right  to  advertise  in  any  medium  of 
their  choice. 

Three  freely  circulated  weeklies,  the 
Monday  Paper,  the  Banner  Review,  and 
the  Shoppers’  Guide,  branded  the  Mayor’s 
attempt  to  stop  “lawn  deliveries”  as  a 
punitive  measure  because  of  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  policies.  The  Mayor  insisted  he 
was  concerned  with  the  careless  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  papers.  He  would  have  the 
publishers  require  that  residents  make  a 
written  request  for  the  paper  to  be  left  at 
their  homes. 

The  local  Knight-owned  daily,  the  Boca 
Raton  News,  supported  the  free  papers’ 
opposition  to  the  measure.  It  raised  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  regulations. 


Merchants  defeat 
ban  on  free  papers 
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look  closely  at 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles 


note 

compression 
or  tension 
lockup... 

either  way, 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles  work 
equally  well. 


notice  the  fixed 
leading  edge... 

pin  bar  is  firmly 
gripped  in  a  slot  in 
the  saddle,  not  only 
for  longer  life,  but 
also  faster,  easier 
mounting. 


check  ^ 
the  solid 
construction.. 

Made  of  durable 
precision  machined 
aluminum  alloy, 
they're  only 
one-quarter  the 
weight  of  stereos. 


examine  the 
square  ends... 

designed  toeliminate 
plate  throwing  and 
reduce  smudging. 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles 
have  improved  wrap 
resistance. 


LETTERFLEX  guarantees  it  all. . .  from  these  highly  improved  saddles  to 
revolutionary  new  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  processing,  W.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  assumes  complete  responsibility. 

automatic  plate  preparation . . .  LETTERFLEX  has  equipment  that  takes  only 
25  seconds  to  automatically  punch,  trim,  bend  plates  for  saddle  mounting. 

look  ahead. . .  ours  is  the  only  punching  and  registration  system  that  is 
compatible  with  Goss'  Universal  relief  cylinders  should  you  later  upgrade 
your  press. 

let  us  show  you... phone  or  write  us  now  for  a  demonstration  of  what 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles  can  do  for  you. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  VV.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301)  531-5711 


GRADER 


^ . .  the  system  for  the  years  ahead. 


1974 

March 

linage 


Th*  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
It  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade, 
Family  Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine 
approximate  linage  as  follows: 

•Parade— 78,294 
fFamily  Weekly— 75,842 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e . 2,829,218  2,751,947 

•Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1,551,843  1,293,489 


Grand  Total  .  4,180,881  4,045,418 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour- 
nal-S  this  year  1,551,843  includes  143.872 
lines;  last  year  1,293,489  includes  75,140 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-e  this  year  2,829,218  in¬ 
cludes  7,800  lines. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,910,193  4,095,180 

Journal-e  .  4,202,255  4,355,022 

Journal  ft  Constitution-S  2,341,880  1,878,805 


Grand  Total  . 10,454,128  10,328.787 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e  this 
year  4,202,255  includes  242,492  lines;  last 
year  4,355,022  includes  170,408  lines. 

BALTIMORE  MD 

•News  American-S  ....'  894.018  730,387 

News  American-e  .  1.378,483  1,491,002 

Sun-m  .  1,833,097  1,877,912 

Sun-e  .  2,180,918  2,282,831 

Sun-S  .  2,100,783  1,854,084 

Grand  Total  .  8,187,299  7,838,218 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Amer- 
ican-S  this  year  894.018  includes  82,328 
lines;  last  year  730,387  includes  101,028 
lines. 

News  American-e  last  year  1,491,002  in¬ 
cludes  9.800  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,805,803  2,755,722 
•Advocate-S  .  1,023,741  785,715 


1974  1973 

CAMDEN  N.J 

Courier  Post-e . !  2.8I3*.I37  2.885.278 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  2,004,008  2,152,548 

Observer-m  .  2,444,841  2,895,128 

•Observer-S  .  1,210,744  978,399 

Grand  Total  .  5,859,391  5,824.071 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
this  year  2,444,841  includes  8,120  lines; 
last  year  2,895,128  includes  19,492  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  5.310,851  5,440,828 

Tribune-S  .  3,208,581  2,571,529 

Daily  News-e  .  2,024,804  2,013,538 

Sun-times-m  .  3,001,897  3,281,298 

Sun-Times-S  .  1,902,898  1,589,738 

Today-e  .  1,034,173  972,037 

Grand  Total  . 18,480,984  15,848,988 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  this 
year  5,310,851  includes  1,915,781  lines; 
last  year  5,440,828  includes  l,9M,308 
lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  3,208,581  includes 
848,575  lines;  last  year  2,571,529  includes 
540,547  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,024,804  includes  205,- 
389  lines;  last  year  2,013,538  includes 
228,838  lines. 

Sun  Times-m  this  year  3,001,897  includes 
188,849  lines;  last  year  3,281,298  includes 
288,947  lines. 

Sun  Times-S  this  year  1,902,898  includes 
589,319  lines;  last  year  1,589,738  includes 
488,959  lines. 

Today-e  this  year  1,034,173  includes  218,- 
471  lines;  last  year  972,()37  includes  74,191 
lines. 

NOTE:  Figures  supplied  by  Neustadi.  Inc. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,929,834  3,052,194 

Enquirer-S  .  1,972,255  1,710,198 

Post-e  .  2,403,887  2,719,981 

Grand  Total  .  7,305,978  7.482.373 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,034,850  3,028,221 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  2,138,828  1,851,358 

Press-e  .  2,709,090  2,738,357 

Grand  Total  .  7,882,588  7,417,938 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer- 
m  this  year  3,034,850  includes  144,839 
lines;  last  year  3,028.221  includes  118,783 
lines. 


1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


Plain  Dealer-S  this  year  2,138,828  in¬ 
cludes  75,977  lines;  last  year  1,851,358 

includes  81,235  lines. 

Press-e  this  year  2,709,090  includes  472,- 
208  lines;  last  year  2,738,357  includes 

419,152  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,088,818  3.388.805 

Dispatch-S  .  2,288,307  1.834,893 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,195,957  1,300,843 

Grand  Total  .  8,571,080  8,502,341 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,052,392  4,228,888 

News-S  .  1.705,241  1,479,502 

Times  Herald-a .  3,833,402  3.884,748 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,888,037  1,848,402 


Grand  Total  . 11,259,072  11.241.882 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  this 
year  4,052,392  includes  187,083  lines;  last 
year  4,228, 8M  includes  51,408  lines. 
News-S  this  year  1,705,241  includes  8,008 
lines;  last  year  1,479,502  includes  44,378 
lines. 

Times  Herald-e  this  year  3,833,402  in¬ 
cludes  144,581  lines;  last  year  3,884,748 
includes  134,888  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  this  year  1,888,037  in¬ 
cludes  48,180  lines;  last  year  1,848,402 
includes  23.120  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  Herald-m  .  2,355,041  2,589,788 

News-e  .  2,485.258  2,757,812 

•News-S  .  1,187,858  984,588 


Grand  Total  .  8,008,153  8,292,178 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,485,258  includes  38,779  lines;  last 
year  2,757,842  includes  71,088  lines. 

DENVER  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  3.528.825  3,572,048 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .  .  . .  922,203  718,283 

Post-e  .  3,852,329  3,910,120 

Post-S  .  2,145,100  1,579,370 


Grand  Total  . 10,248,457  9,777,801 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  3,852,329  includes  119,042  lines; 
last  year  3,910,120  includes  131,184  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,928,915  2.019,398 

•Free  Press-S  .  1,145,943  718,977 

News-e  .  2,794,971  3,338,730 

News-S  .  1,914,888  1,494,778 


Grand  Total  .  3,829,544  3,541,437 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Time$-e  sold 
in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,818,803  2,529,144 

tRecord-S  .  1,282,893  997,833 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
March  1974 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Grand  Total  .  3,879,298  3,528,977 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  this 
year  2,818,803  includes  231,172  lines;  last 
year  2,529,144  includes  182,313  lines. 

Record-S  this  year  1,282,893  includes 

235,792  lines;  last  year  997,833  includes 
128,800  lines. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,591,287  1,822,038 

•Press-S  .  877,187  495,498 


Grand  Total  .  2,288,474  2,117,534 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ...  1,114,408  1,228,777 
Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  1,218,091  1,013.982 

Globe-e  .  1,888,830  1,713,971 

Globe-m  .  2,085,038  2,127.247 

•Globe-S  .  2,839,394  1.919.452 


Grand  Total  . 8,745,759  8,003,429 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad¬ 
vertiser-S  this  year  1,218,091  includes 

384,340  lines;  last  year  1,013,982  includes 
287,282  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  E»ress-m  .  904,418  1,015,490 

•Courier  Expres<-S  .  ..  1,399,491  I  151978 

.  3,188.707  3,319,477 

Grand  Total  5,470,814  5,488,945  Classified 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Courier  Ex-  MnrrvVi 

press-S  this  year  1,399.491  includes  13,388  ThVe'e  Months 

News-e  this  year  3,188,707  includes  127- 

^TOSMiiies'"*  Advertising 

Courier  Express-m  this  year  904,418  in-  March  . 

eludes  544  lines.  First  Three  Months 


Classifications 

Retail 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . . 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . . 

General 

March  . . 

First  Three  Months  . . 

Automotive 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

Financial 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 


1974  1973 

(000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted 


Grand  Total  .  7.784,715  7,587,881 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
this  year  1,928,915  includes  134,827  lines; 
last  year  2,019,398  includes  171,147  lines. 
Free  Press-S  this  year  1,145,943  includes 
288.149  lines;  last  year  718,977  includes 
100,999  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,794,971  includes  227,- 
295  lines;  this  year  3,33^730  includes  414,- 
419  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,914,888  includes  239,- 
523  lines;  last  year  1,494,778  includes 
153,518  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1,478,880  1,810,185 

•Times  News-S  .  935,287  889,788 


Grand  Total  .  2,414,127  2,299,971 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition.  Times-e 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,099,821  4,382,182 

•News-S  .  1,995,030  1,573,159 

News-sat .  1,897,901  1,284,341 


Grand  Total  .  7,792,752  7.219.882 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  4,099,821  includes  103.499  lines;  last 
year  4,382,182  includes  117,470  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1.494,900  1,849,910 
•Journal  Gazette-S  ...  781,228  840,745 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,028,107  2.124,838 

Grand  Total  .  4,304,235  4,415,493 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,809.403  2,575.581 

•Courant-S  .  1,870,239  1,259,182 

Times-e  . .  1,158,121  1,710,388 

fTimes-S  .  559,335  428,932 

Grand  Total  .  8,197,098  5,974,041 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Courant-S 
this  year  1,870,239  includes  290,098  lines; 
last  year  1,259,182  includes  175,700  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  559,335  includes  94,144 
lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,815,907  2,495,922 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  2.700.185  2,587,393 

•Star  Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S  .  1,388,887  901,083 


Grand  Total  .  8,884,959  5.984.378 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  4,818,113  4,938,801 

Chronicle-S  .  2,504,788  1,887,342 

Post-m  .  4,182,000  4,338,087 

•Post-S  .  1,741,774  1,341,383 


Change 

Dollar 

(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 


179,642  ? 

159,585 

+ 

20,057 

-fl2.6 

478,346 

439,256 

+ 

39,000 

+ 

8.9 

48,416 

43,301 

+ 

5,115 

+11.8 

125,764 

117,787 

+ 

7,977 

+ 

6.8 

45,909 

43,168 

+ 

2,741 

+ 

6.3 

120,297 

115,729 

+ 

4,568 

+ 

3.9 

11,024 

8,449 

+ 

2,575 

+30.5 

26,644 

22,701 

3,943 

+  17.4 

10,381 

11,158 

777 

7.0 

31,482 

32,578 

— 

1,096 

— 

3.4 

89,766 

84,513 

+ 

5,253 

+ 

6.2 

240,338 

236,438 

+ 

3,900 

+ 

1.6 

336,722 

306,873 

29,849 

+ 

9.7 

897,107 

846,702 

+ 

50,405 

+ 

6.0 

Grand  Total  . 13,044,873  12,503,593 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e 
this  year  4,818,113  includes  453,798  lines; 
last  year  4,938,801  includes  511,135  lines. 
Chronicle-S  this  yaar  2,5(14,788  includes 
185,944  lines;  last  yaar  1,887,342  includes 
79,597  lines. 

Post-m  this  yaar  4,182,000  includes  351,- 
411  lines;  last  year  4,338,087  includes 

381,893  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,741,774  includes  IIS,- 
343  lines;  last  year  1,341,383  includes 

111,848  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,338,422  2,581,881 

Star-m  .  2,873,845  2,952,598 

Star-S  .  1,798,232  1,837,312 


Grand  Total  .  8,808,499  7,171,591 

NOTE:  1974  figures  shown  include  General 
ft  Automotive  linage  measured  by  Media 
Records  plus  Retail.  Classified  and  La^al 
Linage  supplied  by  Publisher.  Financial 
Linage  is  not  available  nor  included. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  2,933,755  3.171,412 

Times  Union-S  .  1,253,332  1,029,730 

Journal-e  .  1,821,058  1,933,928 


Grand  Total 


8.008,145  8,135,088 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,501,758  2,583,913 

Star-e  .  1,581,059  1,784,811 

Star-S  .  1,514,882  1,234,498 


Grand  Total  .  5,597,879  5,583,022 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,581,059  includes  127,825  lines;  last 
year  1,784,811  includes  133,793  lines. 

Continued  on  page  42 
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Why  do  two  nehA/orks 
refuse  to  run  this  commercial? 


ABC: 


We  regret  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
commercial. -deals  with  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance  and  does  not 
fall  within  our  goods  and  services'  limita¬ 
tion  for  commerciai  acceptance" 


"This  wiil  advise  that  we  have  reviewed 
the  above-captioned  commercial  and 
are  unable  to  grant  an  approval  for  use 
over  our  facilities" 


"Approved  as  submitted" 


As  you  can  see  from  the  storyboard  repro¬ 
duced  above,  we  want  to  ask  the  public  how  it 
feels  about  offshore  drilling. 

But  the  policies  of  two  national  television  net¬ 
works  prevent  us  from  asking  this  question. 

This  is  dangerous,  it  seems  to  us.  Any  restraint 
on  free  discussion  is  dangerous.  Any  policy  that 
restricts  the  flow  of  information  or  ideas  is  poten¬ 
tially  harmful. 

The  networks  say  that  the  public's  need  for 
information  is  best  served  in  news  programs 
prepared  by  broadcast  journalists. 


Behind  the  networks  rejection  of  idea  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  the  fear  that  demands  for  equal 
time  will  be  made.  We  have  a  reasonable  answer 
to  that.  We  offer  to  pay  for  equal  time,  when  the 
request  is  legitimate. 

We  think  more  discussion,  not  less,  is  needed 
of  vital  issues  such  as  the  issue  of  America  s 
energy  needs.  We  re  willing  to  buy  the  time  to 
say  what  we  should  be  saying.  We  re  willing  to 
buy  time  so  you  can  hear  opposing  views. 

But  two  big  networks  aren't  willing  to  make 
time  available,  in  this  case. 


You  know  the  principle  at  stake  here.  You've 
seen  it  in  writing,  more  than  once; 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law... 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech!' 

You've  seen  it  in  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  So 
have  we. 

We'd  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  either 
of  these  issues.  Write  Room  647, 150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y 
10017. 
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I»74  |?73 


1974  1973 


1974  1973 


1974  1973 


LITTLE  ROCK  ARK. 


MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Arkansas  eaxatta-m  ..  1,572,532  2,050,434  Tr!buna-m  .  1,910,420  2,214,447 

'Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  819,401  443,458  Tribuna-S  .  2,279,442  2,030,937 


Arkansas  Damocrat-a 


tArkansas  Damocrat-S  404,930  241,228 


755,537  949,108  Star-a  .  2,823,948  3,225,445 


Inquirar-S  this  yaar  2,575,542  includas  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

5^,137  linas;  last  yaar  2,191,753  includas  Sun  (Saa  Nota)  .  2,231,793  2,415,044 

399,444  linas.  'Sun-S  .  734,099  414,441 


Grand  Total  .  7,013,850  7,471,049 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Grand  Total  .  3,552,480  3,924,230  NOTE:  Part-run’ advartisi'ng  Trikuni-m  . 

this  yaar  1.910.420  includas  844.204  linas;  R«Public-S  . 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Nawsday-a  .  2,993,122  3,294,448 

Nawsday-S  .  834,542  579,235 

Grand  Total  .  3,827,484  3,875,903 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  Nawsday-a 
this  yaar  2,993,122  inclucus  522,039  linas; 
last  yaar  3,294,448  includas  412,851  linas. 
Nawsday-S  this  yaar  834,542  includas 
175,720  linas;  last  yaar  579,235  includas 
48,533  linas. 


this  yaar  1.910.420  includas  844,204  linas;  R*Pubiic-S  ... 
last  yaar  2.214,447  includas  49.713  linas.  GaiaHa-a  .... 
Tribuna-S  this  yaar  2,2^,442  includas  .  j  ^  , 
1,328,447  linas;  last  yaar  2,030,937  in-  Total 

cludas  34,340  linas. 

Star-a  this  yaar  2,823,948  includas  I,-  BIT 

kt'J??  3.»5,445  includas  po,t  GaiaMa  t 

557,457  linas.  c„.  T.l.or*i 


I  j  L  Talaqraph-m  ...  934,832  1,041,544 

NOTE:  1974  Total  advartisinq  linaqa  shown  pf,,,.,  .  2,208,182  2,209,158 

abova  includas  Ratail,  Financial  and  .pr„j.s  .  1,421,955  1,498,445 


Classifiad  Linaqa  suppliad  by  Publishars 


NASHVIUE  TENN. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.  Bannar-a  .  2,398.420  2,454,934 

Prass  Talaqratn  Tannassaan-m  .  2,440,422  2,554,159 

(Saa  Nota)  .  2,413,741  2,584,943  Tannassaan-S  .  1,144,239  824,957 

'Indapandant  Prass  - 

Taiaqram-S  .  950,739  743,137  Grand  Total  .  4,003,281 


Grand  Total  .  2,947,892  3,229,705 

■  ..  .r.  NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Talaqram-a  ara  sold  in 

■■  combination;  linaqa  of  ona  adition, 

••  Sun-m  is  shown. 

..  4,423,782  4,558,774  NOTE:  Part-run  advartising— Sun-m  thii 
^  ....  .rTTTTT  iA  aa.il  11^  2,231, 7?3  includas  84,5T7  linas;  last 

Grand  Total  . 11,042,743  10,841,072  2,415,044  includas  80.744  linas. 

Sun-S  this  yaar  734,0^  includas  30,503 

QPI  PA,  linas;  last  yaar  414,441  includas  15,344 

'  linas. 

..  934,832  1,041,544 

..  2,208,182  2,209,158  ...  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

I  I  498  44^  Union-m  .  2,922,382  3,004,833 

..  1,421,955  1.498,445  1,584,529  1,300,071 

4  744  949  4  749  347  Tribuna-a  .  3,410,948  3,435,752 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Grand  Total  .  3,344,500  3,328,100  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

NOTE;  Prass  Talaqram-a  and  Indapandant-  Journal  Couriar-m  _  1,498,782 

m  sold  in  combination;  linaqa  of  ona  Raqistar-a  .  1,884,995 


Grand  Total  .  4,003,281  5,840,050 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  1,498,782  NA 


c .  I'a^i'acc  I'aaa'aac  Union-m  .  2,922,382  3,004,833 

.  'Union-S  .  1,584,529  1,300,071 

Grand  Total  .  4,744,949  4,749,347  Tribuna-a  .  3,410,948  3.435,752 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Prass-a  this  _  .  -  ,  ,  ,  ,,, 

yaar  2,208,182  includas  119.434  linas;  last  Total  .  7,919,879  7,942,454 

yaar  2,209,158  includas  55,418  linas.  cBaur-icrn  <>aiiE 

Prass-S  last  yaar  1.498.445  includas  22.800  chronicla*-m  ”*.''®'.*‘'?.937:4*39'"2,043,874 

Examinar-a  .  1,929,479  2,093,538 

Ezaminar  k  Chronicla-S  1,245,178  994,395 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l.  -  - 

Bullatin-a  .  1,949,247  2,041,879  Grand  Total  .  5,132,294  5,151,809 

Journal-m  .  1,455,883  1,523,217 

Journal-S  .  1,598,008  1,231,097 


adition,  Prass  Taiaqram-a  is  uiown. 
NOTE;  Part-run  advartisinq — Prass  Tala- 
qram-a  this  yaar  2,413,741  includas  2M,- 


Raqistar-S  .  1,444,443 

Grand  Total  .  5,030,240 


151  linas;  last  yaar  2,584,943  includas  NOTE:  Journal  Couriar  not  maasurad  by  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Bullatin-a  this 


338  804  linas. 

Indapandant  Prass  Talaqraph-S  this  yaa 
950,739  includas  12,294  linas. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Timas-m  . 

Timas-S  . 

Harald  Examinar-a 
Harald  Examinar-S 

Grand  Total  . . . . 


...  4,259,017  4,511,240 


Madia  Racords  in  March  1973;  1974 
Total  advartisinq  linaqa  shown  abova 
includas  Ratail.  Financial  and  Classifiad 
linaqa  suppliad  by  Publishars. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


4,274,150  3,398,403  Tjmas  Picayuna-m  .  3,529,340  3,401,803 


yaar  1.949,247  includas  144,244  linas;  last 
yaar  2,041,879  includas  108,534  linas. 
NOTE;  Journal-m — Publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 


1,598,008  1,231,097  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

-  -  Marcury-m  .  4,124,407  4,381,334 

5,023,138  4,794,193  Naws-a  . 4,058,504  4,319.542 

inq — Bullatin-a  this  *Marcury-Naws-S  .  1,485,333  1,217,359 


939!8II  Timas  Picayuna-S  i;745',lll  l!348',288  Ladqar-a  .....  1.^7.541  I.W.574 

303,984  Statas  k  Itam-a  .  2,283,401  2,314,445  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  -  Patriot 

_  Ladqar-a  this  yaar  1,447,541  includas 


Grand  Total  .  9,870,444  9,918,255 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  Marcury-m 
this  yaar  4,124,407  includas  189,341  linas; 
last  yaar  4,381,334  includad  143,494  linas. 
Naws-a  this  yaar  4,058,504  includas 
188,897  linas;  iast  yaar  4,319,542  includas 
143.744  linas. 


...11,778,221  11,153,440 


7^557,872  7,284,754 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Timas-m  this  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  Timas 
yaar  4,259,017  includas  1,431,944  linas;  Picayuna-S  this  yaar  1,745,111  includas 

iast  yaar  4,51 1, 2M>  includas  1,421,847  82.374  linas;  last  yaar  l,348,2n  includas 

linas.  147,080  linas. 

Timas-S  this  yaar  4,274,150  includas  I,-  Statas  k  Itam-a  this  yaar  2,283,401  in- 


yaar  4,259,017  includas  1,431,944  linas; 
iast  yaar  4,5lj,240  includas  1,421,847 
linas. 

Timas-S  this  yaar  4,274,150  includas  I,- 
490,158  linas;  iast  yaar  3,398,M3  includas 
1,155,411  linas. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


Ladqar-a  this  yaar  1,447,541  includas  SEATTLE  WASH 

includas  p<,jt  Intalliqancar-m I.520.i00  1.542.341 
55,712  linas.  -Post  Intalliqancar-S  ..  489.331  559,784 

ROCHESTER  N  Y  Grand  Total  .  2,209,431  2,122,145 


cludas  17,054  linas;  last  yaar  2,314,445  [)«nsocrat  k 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 
Damocrat  k 

Chronicla-m  .  1,800,51 


1,800,512  1,793,444 


includas  25.777  linas 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,344,741  1,525,048 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Chronicla-S  .  1,335,815  1,154,407  Timas-m  . 

Timas  Union-a  .  2,035,734  2,032,941  Timas-S  .  933^  818^ 


Sun-a  . I.025.'544  1.089,031  Jinnas-m  . 

tSun-S  .  857,519  599,035  . iSI'SS 

'  Naws-m  .  2,211,155  2,353,797 

Grand  Total  1883  045  1  488  044  Naws-S  .  2,303,443  1,970,403 

*  .  i.wz.uo*  i.aw.uaa  .  1.121.093  1,244,923 

MACON.  GA.  Grand  Total  . 12,445,944  12,585,453 

Talaqraph-m  .  -  Sit®  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq— Timas-S  this 


Grand  Total  .  5,172,041  4,981,032 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Damocrat  k 
Chronicla-S  this  yaar  1,335,815  includas 


4,205,721  4,554,841 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


34,439  linas;  last  yaar  |'.I54'.407  includas  . 


Naws-a  .  1,192,744  1.300.977 

Talaqraph  k  Naws-S  .  431,899  430,492 

Grand  Total  .  2,950.023  3.043  075 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — ^Talaqrapn-m 
this  yaar  1,125,340  includas  10,123  linas. 
Naws-a  this  yaar  1.192,744  includas  10,244 
linas. 

Talaqraph  k  Naws-S  this  yaar  431,899 
includas  27,394  linas. 


yaar  4,114,352  includas  4(W,344  linas;  Baa-a  .. 
last  yaar  3,533,978  includas  347,734  linas.  *Baa-S  . 
Naws-m  this  yaar  2,211,155  includas  Union-m 

857,507  linas;  last  yaar  2,353,797  includas  tUnion-S 
883,081  linas. 

Naws-S  this  yaar  2,303,443  includas  Grand 

1,325,911  linas;  last  yaar  1.970,403  in-  NOTE: 
cludas  I,2i2,l49  linas.  yaar  2 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,435,054  2,433,951 

•Baa-S  .  1,122,241  849.434 

Union-m  .  1.809.259  1,811,189 

tUnion-S  .  354,805  241,425 


Grand  Total  . 5.n3,38l  5.554.201 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Baa-a  this 
yaar  2,435,054  includas  4,120  linas. 


MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  1,211,441  1,155,890 

tNaw  Hampshira 

Naws-S  .  408,739  450,032 


NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ladqar-m  .  2,529,388  2,944,428 


Star  Ladqar-m  .  2,52y,388  2,944,428  ^ 

•Star  Ladqar-S  .  2,119,748  1,459,900  ®  Damocrat-m 


Grand  Total  .  1,820,400  1,405,922 


Grand  Total  .  4,449.134  4,424,528 

450,032  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Star  Ladqar- 

-  m  this  yaar  2,529,388  includas  57,445 

,405,922  linas;  last  yaar  2,944,428  includas  74.825 
linas. 


‘  '  Globa  Damocrat-w/a 

4,449.134  4,424,528  Jo*f  Di$patch-a  . 

rx..  I  -j —  ’Post  Dispatch-S  . 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

»crat-m  ...  1,311,152  1,497,212 


•Tribuna-S  .  882,041  458,243 

Grand  Total  .  2,714^03  2,409,434 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — ^Tribuna-a  this 
yaar  1,834,142  includas  20,757  linas;  last 
yaar  1,751,171  includas  24,313  linas. 
Tribuna-S  this  yaar  882,041  includas  27,147 
linas;  last  yaar  458,243  includas  34,974 
linas. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Harald  Journal-a .  1,^3,440  1,890,411 

•Harald  Amarican-S  ..  1,025,088  808,279 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,002,449  907,774 

Grand  Total  .  3,801,397  3,404,444 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,804,394  2,817,947 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


Commarcial  Appaal-S  1,380,431  1,027,533  Raqistar  (Saa  Nota)  ..  3,853,417  4,242,942 

Prass  Scimitar-a  .  2,009,424  1.990.759  'Raqistar-S  .  1,554,892  1,200,153 


Grand  Total  .  4,022,998  4,141,349 

NOTE:  Globa  Damocrat-m  publishad  5 
days  a  waak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Globa  Damo- 
crat-m  this  yaar  1,311,152  includas  157,239 
linas;  last  yaar  1,497,212  includad  232,833 
linas. 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  .Harald 
Journal-a  this  yaar  I.TtI.MO  includas 
1,887,714  1,680,820  ^337  1,870,811  includas 

4  022,998  4,141  349  Hurl'd"  Amarican-S  this  yaar  1,025,088 

at-m  publishad  5  includas  1 1,914  _  linas;  last  yaar  808,279 

.  n  includas  8,141  linas. 

Post  Standard-m  last  yaar  907,774  in- 
52  includas  157,239  ,  ,7, 


Grand  Total  . .  .  4,194  451  5,834,239  Grand  Total  .  5,408,309  5,443,115 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq— Prass-Scimitar-  NOTE:  Raqistar-a  and  Raqistar-m  sola  in 

a  this  yaar  2.009,828  includas  89,479  linas;  combination;  linaqa  of  ona  adition, 
last  yaar  1.990,759  includas  123.771  linas.  ^  • 


TACOMA.  WASH. 


Globe  Darnocrat-w/e  this  yaar  7M.4W  in-  n.ws  Tribuno-a  1,810,745  1,784,212 

c  udes  8,415  linos;  last  ytar  413,324  in-  Tribuno-S  .  770,398  408,849 


Roqistor-o  is  shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 


cludas  9,278  linas. 

Post  Dispatch-a  this  yaar  2,043,442  in¬ 
cludas  75,905  linos;  last  yaar  2,3^,011 
includas  179,414  linos. 


Hara  d-m  .  5,701,233  4,297,334  Santinal  Star-d  .  3,778,203  3,448,819 

.  3,531,448  2,758,928  'Santinal-S  .  1,977,993  1,248.477 

Naws-a  .  2,701,970  3,110,295  -  - 


^  ,  ,  ,  -  -  Grand  Total  .  5,754,194  4,917,294  Timas-m 

. 11,934^1  12,144,413  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — ^ntinal  Star-  'Timas-S 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq— flarald-m  this  d  this  yaar  3,778,203  includas  544,883 

L'— ^  includas  210,330  linas;  last  linas;  last  yaar  3,4W,8I9  includas  471,442  Grand 

Y**''  includas  274,417  linas.  linas.  NOTE'  f 

tlV?!?'?.  3,531,448  includas  Santinal-S  this  yaar  1,977,993  includas  this  v( 

****  Yaar  2,758,928  includas  190,941  linas;  last  yaar  1,24,477  includas  Timas- 

I  3,340  linas.  134.415  linos.  So  a 

Naws-a  this  yaar  2,701,970  includas  52,920 
linas;  last  yaar  3,110,295  includas  55,440 
linas. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
Indapandant-a .  2,487,444  2,890,105 


yaar  2.043  W  in-  Total  .  2,581,143  2,395,081 

ast  yaar  2,390,011 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Domocrat-a  .  1,495,459  1,598,282 

'Damocrat-S  .  483,099  552,447 

Total  .  2,378,558  2.150,729 

I'znn'T^a  i  «  eta  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq— Damocrat-a 
U,t  yaar  1,598,282  includas  19.322  linas. 


Santinal-m 

Journal-a 

Journal-S 


yaar  x,iiu,xt»  incluaas  ss.w  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,728,700  3,055,944 

uiiur.Mu..  «...  'Bullatin-S  .  1,729,518  1,344,792 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  Inquiror-m  .  2,015,779  2,454,910 

.  1.704,275  1.787,405  Inquirar-S  .  2,575,542  2,191,753 

.  3.484,772  3,454,449  Naws-a  .  984,547  1.173,070 


Grand  Total  .  9,444,410  9,303,584 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Indapandant-a  . 

this  yaar  2,487,444  includas  11,400  linas.  Tribuna-m 
Timas-m  this  yaar  4,474,024  inciudas  Tribuna-S 
1,030,390  linas;  last  yaar  4,481,945  in-  Timas-a  .. 
cludas  895,448  linas.  -  .  , 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

.  3,744,944  3.904,835 

.  1,581,038  1,115,744 

.  2,545,288  2,558,149 

al  .  7,873,270  7,578,750 


..  2,447,832  1,994,479 


Grand  Total  . 10,034,104  10,222,491 


. j'  T.8M, 879  7,438,553  NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Bullatin-a  this  Exprass  Naws-sat. 


Timas-S  this  yaar  2,300,718  includas  ^^rand  total  . .  . . .  /  o/s.x/u 
345,174  linas;  last  yaar  1,731.514  includas  NOTE: 

Mi  i!n*c  this  y«6r  3,746.944  Includts  168,689  nti, 

Ust  y«4r  3,904,835  includas  208.301  linas. 
Tribuna-S  this  yaar  1,581,038  includas 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS  !*";*:  .  .  ^ 

CynpARt-m  9  1^0  794  9  3s2  946  NOTE:  Total  Advartisinq  shown  6bova  in- 

H-i£nr«ac  .  I'yza'aasi  cludas  Ratail  Financial  and  Classifiad 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq — Santinal-m 
this  yaar  1,704,275  includas  14,^0  linas; 
last  yaar  1,787,405  includas  19,492  linas. 
Journal-a  this  yaar  3,484,772  includas 
317,928  linas;  last  yaar  3,454,449  includas 
19,492  linas. 

Journal-S  this  yaar  2,447,832  includas 
232,774  linas. 


yaar  2,728,700  includas  852,344  linas;  last  Naws-a  . 

yaar  3,055,944  includas  842,880  linas.  Liqht-a  . 

Bullatin-S  this  yaar  1,729,518  includas  'Liqht-S  . 

744,384  linas;  last  yaar  1,344,792  includas  Uqnt-sat . 

437,093  linas. 

Inquirar-m  this  yaar  2,015,779  includas  Grand  Total  . . 


I  tza  atfl  844  475  ciuaas  naiaii  nn 

'55^*523  541*554  Linaqa  suppliad  by  Publishars. 

I.883!33I  2.120!  109 

2,500,555  2.744.459  TRENT! 

1,314,289  1,022,832  Timas-a  . 

395,207  444,781  tTimas  Advartisar-S 


10,034,402  10,102,458 


TRENTON,  N.J. 

.  1,223,948  1,415,989 

irtisar-S  ..  1.089,448  927,130 

.  1,322,042  1,285,422 


295,in  linas;  last  yaar  2,454,910  inciudas  NOTE:  Exprass-m,  Naws-a  and  Liqkt-a 
285,440  linas.  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


Trantonian-m  . 


Grand  Total  .  3.435.458  3,428,541 

Continuad  on  paqa  44 
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ISYQUR  PHOTO-TYPESETTCR 
SWAMPING  YDIIR  ENGRAVER? 


That  phototypesetting  equipment  is 
great.  High  speed.  Big  volume.  But 
how  do  you  keep  pace  with  the 
output?  Run  overtime?  Keep  ex¬ 
panding  your  metal  engraving  facil¬ 
ities?  That's  not  the  answer. 

But  the  Merigraph®  plastic 
plate  system  is. 

Why? 

First,  because  our  Merigraph 
pattern  plate  can  save  you  money. 
Right  now.  Money  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  costly  metal,  acid,  and 
overtime.  And  later  when  you’re  ready 
to  drop  hot  metal  altogether, 
Merigraph  direct  plates  may  save  you 
even  more  money. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  new 
technology.  And  we  mean  expe¬ 
rience  ...  not  experimentation. 
Because  Merigraph  works.  It’s 
installed  and  operating  in  many  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Several  papers  began  with 
Merigraph  pattern  plates,  and  then 
made  the  simple  switch  to  Merigraph 
direct  plates. 

Most  important,  you’ll  maintain 
high  quality  printing.  ja 
Merigraph  direct  print-  ■■ 
ing  and  pattern 
plates  produce  print  I 


your  engraver,  begin  today  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  modem  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment.  Go  Merigraph. 

Call  or  write  today.  Hercules  Incor¬ 
porated,  Organics  Department,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19899.  Telephone:  (302)  656-9811. 


quality  at  least  equal  to  that  produced 
by  hot  metal.  Type  is  clean  and  sharp. 
Blacks  are  black.  Halftone  contrast  is 
good.  You  won’t  find  a  higher  quality 
plastic  plate  for  your  direct  or  pattern 
plate  needs. 

If  you’re  beginning  to  swamp 


Ritteni  plates  today. 

Direct  printing  plates  when  youVe  ready. 


Wilmington  Delaware  19899 


I?74  1973 

NOTE:  Tim*$-t  published  S  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Titnes  Adver- 
tiser-S  this  year  l,069,M8  includes  15,409 
lines:  last  year  ^7,130  includes  19,490 
lines. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,954,214  5,013.797 

•Post-S  .  2,448,890  1,854,748 

Star-News-e  .  2,337,102  2,492.542 

tStar-News-S  .  1,040.881  821,787 


Grand  Total  . 10,801,089  10,384,914 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-News-e 
last  year  2,492,542  includes  2,143  lines. 
Star-News-S  this  year  1,040,881  includes 

15,415  lines;  last  year  821,787  includes 
19,832  lines. 

WEST  PALM  lEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,882,999  3,240,051 

Times-e  .  2,391,034  2,424,295 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,515.838  1,193,490 


Grand  Total  .  4,789,871  7,078,034 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  2,882,999  includes  42,037  lines;  last 
year  3,240,051  includes  49,270  lines. 
Times-e  this  year  2.391,034  includes  57,552 
lines;  last  year  2,424,295  includes  49,270 
lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ...  1,514,755  1,480,843 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  Linage  figures  for  In¬ 
dianapolis  News-Star  were  not  available 
or  published  for  the  months  of  January 
and  February  at  the  time  the  figures 
for  those  months  were  published  and 
are  shown  below  at  this  time.  January 
and  February  1974  figures  shown  in¬ 
clude  General  7  Automotive  Linage 
measured  by  Media  Records  plus  Retail, 
Classified  and  Legal  Linage  supplied 
by  Publisher. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
JANUARY  1974/1973 


Newi-e 
Star-m  . 
Sfar-S 

..  2,281,115 
..  2.443,480 
..  1,195,121 

2,393,432 

2,504,343 

1,188,209 

Grand 

Total  . 

..  5,919,714 

4,084,184 

Naws-e 
5tar-m  . 
5tar-S  . . 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 
FEBRUARY  1974/1973 

.  2,049,708 

.  2,305,378 

.  1,338,423 

2,125,070 

2,315,143 

1.424,495 

Grand 

Total  . 

..  5,713,509 

5,844,728 

MARCH  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  News-e  .  410,524  549,414 

American  News-S  .  318,340  217,244 


Grand  Total  .  928,884  744,482 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  1,410,421  1,510,393 

Knickerbocker  News  ..  1,410,889  1,533,114 

Times-Union-S  .  1,043.454  495,994 


Grand  Total  .  4,045,144  3.739,503 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,108,442  1,009.143 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  1,544,243  1,449,038 

Camera-S  .  544,959  385,980 


Grand  Total  .  2,091,222  2.055.018 


1974  1973 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,459,144  1,382,472 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

See  Listing  of  Chicago  newspapers 
above 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 


Enquirar-m  . 

1,280,370 

1,114,808 

Ladgar-a  . . 

1,241,734 

1,109,094 

Ladgar-Enquirar-S  . 

294,814 

333,088 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,838,920 

2,558,990 

DAVENPORT 

.  IOWA 

Timai-Damocrat-atm  .. 

2,435,374 

2,702,322 

Timas-Damocrat-S  . 

721,378 

448,874 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  3.354.752 

3,171,194 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  . 

.  825,150 

820,202 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  1,141,598 

1,223,803 

Ragister-S  . 

.  1,042,342 

794,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,029,090 

2.838.841 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Ragiitar-S  in- 

cludas  This  yaar 

143,537:  Last  yaar 

124.453  linas. 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Naws-Tribuna, 

Harald-a  . 

.  878,003 

874,314 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

.  759,395 

511,847 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,437,398 

1,384,141 

GARY. 

IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  1,470,142 

1,752,840 

Tribuna-S  . 

.  849.941 

444,478 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,520,123 

2,397,338 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Harald-a  . 

492,144 

710,080 

Harald-S  . 

347,584 

299,054 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,059,730 

1,009,134 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

.  973,781 

944,842 

LINCOLN 

.  NEB, 

Journal-Star-dftS  . 

.  1.991,934 

1,912,804 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts:  155.438 

linas  in 

1974;  144,074  linas  in 

1973. 

LOCKPORT.  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-a  . 

.  553,742 

719,824 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  ... 

.  2,304,929 

2,540,422 

Timas-a  . 

.  2,754,539 

2,958,870 

Couriar-Journal 

B  Timas-S  . 

.  1,717,517 

1,351,879 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,780,985 

4,851,371 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  publisiied  on 
4-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  published 
and  reported  above  on  9-column  basis. 


MADISON, 

,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  . 

.  1,997.891 

2,102,154 

Stata  Journal-m  . 

.  2,047,703 

2,180,134 

Stata  Journal-S . 

.  842,403 

731,871 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.908.197 

5,014,143 

MERIDEN. 

CONN. 

Racord-m  . 

.  1.004.528 

1,078,112 

Journal-a  . 

.  947,904 

972,492 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,972,432 

2,050,804 

MONTREAL,  OUE. 

Gaz«tte-m  . 

.  1,470,244 

1,485,974 

Star-a  . 

.  3,085,525 

3,010,417 

La  Davoir-m  . 

La  Dimancha- 

.  489,848 

517,434 

Matin-S  . 

.  451,244 

379,749 

1974  1973 

NOTE:  La  Dimancha  Matin  Includes 
"Perspectives"  and  Inserts.  42,323  lines 
1974;  77,731  lines  1973. 


Talagraph-a  . 

1,049,448 

1,124,743 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journal-Couriar-m  . 

1,438,494 

1,483,414 

Ragistar-a  . 

1,851,078 

2,015,154 

Ragistar-S  . 

1,523,253 

1,018,084 

Grand  Total  . 

4,812,827 

4,514,454 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-a-sat . 

430,220 

580,034 

NORFOLK. 

VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . 

2,778,728 

2.704.184 

Lad^ar-Star-a  . 

2,504,499 

2,240,421 

Virginian-Pilot-S  . 

1,559.494 

1,449,244 

Grand  Total  . 

4,842,923 

4,434,049 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-e,  sat.,  m  ...  545,538  443,142 

NOTE:  Family  Weakly  included  42,832  lines 
1974  ;  55.748  lines  1973. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,870,189  2,042,732 

Tribune-S  .  1,094,242  884,352 


Grand  Total  .  2,944,451  2,927,084 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  107,999  lines  Pa¬ 
rade,  Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1974.  Last 
year  includes  91,140. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-e  ..  1,349,102  1,400,984 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  447,430  495,052 


Grand  Total  .  2,034,732  1,894,038 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
78,470  lines  in  1974;  40,284  lines  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,445,178  2,397.284 

Times-e  .  2,149,435  2,173,948 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,180,818  1,034,814 


Grand  Total  .  5,815,431  5.408.048 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  555,115  lines  1974;  504,050  lines 
1973.  Times-e  This  year  414,478  lines;  Last 
year  410,249  lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Harald-m.e.S  ..  3,470,414  3.344,334 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e .  1,839,848  1,437,428 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,042,442  1,192,494 

Star-News-S  .  324,950  244,015 


Grand  Total  .  1,389,592  1,438,509 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Harald-m  .  993,814  1,092,724 

Exprass-e  .  951,158  1,072,429 

Telegram-S  .  597.844  502,148 


Grand  Total  .  2,542,818  2,447,301 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m.S  .  4,390,034  4,552,408 

Oregon  Journal-a  _  1,278,040  1,224,874 


Grand  Total  .  5,448,094  5,779,284 


READING.  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle  .  1.499,099  1.527,448 

Eagla-S  .  745,540  540,444 


Grand  Total  .  2,244,459  2,088,094 


1974 

I9n 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 

.  1,882,590 

2,108,202 

Naws-Laadar-a  . 

.  1,981,194 

2,225,930 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . . 

.  1,293,247 

1,045,557 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  5,157,051 

5,379,489 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  includad. 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass  and 

Dispatch-m,a  . 

.  2,245,433 

2,421,144 

Pionaar  Prass-S  . 

.  1,371,004 

1,084,487 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.434,437 

3,507,451 

NOTE:  Sunday  doas  not  includa 

Parade. 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Timas-a,S  . 

.  3,292,478 

3,308,242 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Braaia-a  .. 

.  2,844,318 

3,024,054 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  . 

.  717,848 

705,373 

Chronicla-a  . 

.  810,488 

781,235 

Spokasman-Raviaw-S 

.  418,285 

343,018 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,944,841 

1,829,424 

SYDNEY. 

N.S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a  . 

.  1,011,983 

942,324 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Timas-m  . 

.  538,459 

401,894 

Blada-a  . 

.  2,023,821 

2,347,314 

Blada-S  . 

.  1,440,084 

1,074,823 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,022,344 

4,024,931 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  . 

.  1,474,720 

1,554,784 

Stata  Journal-a  . 

.  1,191,330 

1,231,832 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  535,073 

407,750 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,203,123 

3,194,348 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Sun-mS  . 

.  1,041,900 

411.900 

Star-a  . 

.  4,347,228 

4,534,025 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

..  2,945,814 

3,244,320 

Citizan-a  . 

.  2,911,074 

3,154,958 

Star-S  . 

.  1,089,114 

894,238 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  4.944,008 

7,299,514 

NOTE:  Sunday  includas  "Parada"  linaga. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

World-m  . . 

..  2,195,235 

2,244,299 

Tribuna-a  . 

,.  2,189,421 

2,250.075 

World-S  . 

,.  942,903 

714,108 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,327,559 

5,230,482 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

..  1,909,724 

1,953,994 

WICHITA 

.  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

..  2,142,440 

2,141,452 

Baacon-a  . 

..  981.740 

920,545 

Eagla  and  Baacon-S  . 

..  728,777 

584,157 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,872,957 

3,444,154 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-mBa  . 

..  1,194,130 

1,123,598 

Star-Naws-S  . 

..  391,214 

334,414 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,585.344 

1,440,214 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,875,580 

1.844,590 

Twin-City  Santinal-a  . 

..  1,445,734 

1,559,400 

Journal-Santinal-S  ... 

..  470,514 

425,842 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,211,830 

4,050.032 

NOTE:  Part-run  and 

comics  not 

included. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-m  . 

..  1,073,485 

1,061,472 

Gazatta-a  . 

..  1,131,893 

1,184,500 

Talagram-S  . 

..  1,193,249 

891,982 

Grand  Total  .  3,398,447  3,159,954 


$32  million  sought 
from  ITU  in  suits 

Three  California  attorneys  were  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  the  first  week  in  June  to 
take  depositions  from  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  officials  at  headquarters, 
here. 

The  depositions  are  in  connection  with 
two  separate  civil  cases  claiming  damages 
of  $22  million  growing  out  of  the  ITU 
strike  against  the  San  Rafael  Independent 
in  1970. 


One  suit  deals  with  the  shooting  of 
Alan  Daly,  a  systems  analyst,  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent’s  composing  room  on  July  4,  1970. 
It  is  brought  by  the  widow  and  children 
and  seeks  damages  of  $10  million. 

The  second  suit,  a  civil  action,  alleges 
conspiracy  and  seeks  $12  million  from  the 
ITU  for  damages.  It  is  brought  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  New'spapers,  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
Independent  Journal. 

Attorneys  in  Colorado  Springs  taking 
depositions  from  ITU  officials  were  Fred¬ 
erick  Watson  of  San  Francisco  and  two 
San  Rafael  attorneys,  Richard  V.  Bettini 


and  Joseph  L.  Lemon. 

Both  suits  are  filed  and  pending  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  trial  date  of  Dec.  2  set  for 
the  conspiracy  issue. 

• 

Ad  Sales  rep  signed 

Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  a 
Gannett-owned  daily,  has  appointed  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  as  its  rep¬ 
resentative  for  national  advertising  sales. 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  president  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  MS&C,  said  the  paper  was  previ¬ 
ously  unrepresented. 
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Please  send  me: 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 

**□  one  year,  $  12.50  D  two  years,  $20.00  D  three  years,  $27.00 

•*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  industry 

n  1  974  edition,  $20.00  per  copy.  QBulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $  1 8.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

•*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —  Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

D 1 975  edition,  $20.00  per  copy. □  Bulk  ordeis  (5  or  more*  $  1 8.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

Name . 

Company . Position . 

Address  . 

City .  State . Zip . 

HOME  ADDRESS  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

BILL  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

*Payment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge  j.22 

**U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  S35.00  a  year. 


Pobtacjo  will  be  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


solver 


haridll 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

AffilUttd  Publications  (AMEX)  ... 
Amtrican  Financial  Coro.  (OfC) 

Booth  Nawspaptrs  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .. 
Com.  Corp.  (OTC) 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

GanneH  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  .. 

Kniqht  (NYSE)  . 

Lea  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AM»)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  ..  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panan  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Ouebacor  (AMEX)  . 

Kidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Spaidal  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altai'  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Barker  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellarbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Darco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dvmo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMu)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 
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Two  Detroit  printing 
companies  close  down 

Two  Detroit  companies  which  print 
newspapers  and  newspaper  supplements 
have  announced  they  are  closing  their 
doors. 

Faced  with  what  is  described  as  “impos¬ 
sible”  union  demands,  American  Press 
Company,  which  prints  more  than  20 
small  metropolitan  Detroit  area  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  closed  permanently. 

General  manager  Larry  Angelosante 
said  the  closing  would  mean  the  loss  of 
110  jobs  for  members  of  local  9-L  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  International  Union. 


Detroit  Gravure  Co.,  a  division  of 
Safran  Printing  Co.,  will  cease  business 
June  30.  This  decision  was  made  after 
Cuneo  Press  of  Chicago  acquired  the  con¬ 
tract  to  print  the  gravure  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Detroit  News  starting  July 
7.  Detroit  Gravure  has  printed  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  for  many  years. 

American  Press  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Panax  Corp.,  a  publishing  conglomerate 
of  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Panax  acquired 
the  company  two  years  ago  from  Keystone 
Press. 

Angelosante  said  telegrams  were  sent 
to  all  American  Press  employees  last 
weekend.  He  said  the  decision  to  close  the 
plant  is  “irrevocable.” 


Clamp  designed 
to  handle  up 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 


API  board  members 

Three  new  members  have  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  which  moves  next  month 
to  its  own  building  in  Reston,  Va.  They 
are:  Robert  W.  Chandler,  president  and 
editor.  Bulletin,  Bond,  Ore.;  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher,  Washington  Post;  and 
Rollan  D.  Melton,  president,  Speidel 
Newspapers.  At  the  annual  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  increase  the  board  to  18 
members.  James  H.  Ottaway,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  was 
reelected  president  of  API  Inc.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 
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Operates  in  a  7V2  foot  aisle  for 
right-angle  stacking! 


Changefrom  clamp  to  forksin  less  than  Sminutes. 


Lifting  capacity  at  24  inch  load  centers: 

Clamp-  1850  lbs.  Fork-2000  lbs. 

Standard  mast  stacks  up  to  130  inches  high  . . .  but  we  produce  any 
mast  style  or  variation  needed. 

All  battery  powered,  the  "GRABBER  '  is  39  inches  wide  with  a  standard 
mast  height  of  83  inches  nested 

Most  parts  available  in  your  town. 

Price?  The  "GRABBER  '  (truck,  roll  clamp,  battery  and  charger) 
is  available  for  about  ’'2  the  cost  of  similar  equipment! 


Check  into  the  "GRABBER”  from 


DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTD 


LEKTRO  MIDWEST 
866  NORTH  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 
(312)  944-1140 


Grepeau  talks  about 
Solzhenitsyn  exclusive, 
reporting  in  Moscow 

By  Philly  Murtha 


It  was  February  cool.  The  press  was  on 
parade  in  packs  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  A 
BBC  crew  rushed  frantically  ahead  trying 
to  eclipse  the  fatigued  wispy  red-haired 
Russian  writer.  The  writer  walked  the 
cobbled  streets  of  “Old  Town,”  in  Zurich, 
alone.  A  familiar  face.  The  intent  exiled 
Russian,  intruded  upon  by  international 
newsmen  and  paparazzi  looked  up.  Genu¬ 
ine  human  relief. 

He  turned  and  approached  the  familiar 
face.  In  Russian,  he  asked:  “Frank,  what 
are  you  doing  here?”  The  face  he  recog¬ 
nized,  belonged  to  Frank  Crepeau,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Moscow  Bureau  correspond¬ 
ent.  Crepeau,  was  exhilarated,  having  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  Zurich  from  Moscow  to 
attempt  a  second  story  exclusive  with  the 
cultural  news  figure. 

Crepeau  had  asked  around  in  Zurich: 
where  might  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  be? 
He  thought  is  would  prove  useless;  every¬ 
body  wanted  interviews  with  the  writer 
after  he  was  exiled  from  Russia.  And 
every  reporter  had  been  glued  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  figure  like  adhesive  clothing. 

AP  exclusive 

Crepeau  and  Solzhenitsyn  had  met  be¬ 
fore.  The  AP  correspondent  had  been  giv¬ 
en  an  exclusive  interview  last  summer,  in 
Moscow.  It  had  gone  well.  Solzhenitsyn 
had  been  pleased  with  the  story ;  no 
misquotes.  There  was  a  rapport  between 
the  American  newsman  and  the  Russian 
cultural-news  figure. 

Crepeau,  an  intellectual  vibrant  report¬ 
er  speaks  of  the  Russian  writer  in  objec¬ 
tive  but  respectful  tones.  He  himself  is  a 
warm  man;  quiet-spoken  and  at  ease,  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  occasional  reaching  for  a  ciga¬ 
rette.  Crepeau,  spoke  about  the  Solzhenit¬ 
syn  interviews,  about  Russia,  about  being 
a  correspondent  in  Associated  Press’  main 
offices  in  New  York,  last  week. 

He  was  in  New  York  for  several  days 
during  his  leave  from  Moscow.  It  has  been 
three  years  since  the  AP  correspondent 
has  been  in  America.  And  he  will  be  re¬ 
turning  to  Russia,  soon  for  an  indefinite 
assignment  as  one  of  the  five-man  AP 
Moscow  Bureau.  Crepeau’s  German-born 
wife,  Anne  will  remain  a  little  longer  in 
the  country  before  returning  to  Moscow, 
to  her  correspondent  husband,  and  their 
compound  apartment  with  gate  and  walls 
surrounding. 

Crepeau’s  interview  with  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  was  the  second  exclusive  for 
AP.  The  first  had  been  in  August  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  was  in  February,  in  Zurich,  the  two 
men  met  again,  hailed  a  taxi;  leaving  the 
hordes  of  European,  American  newsmen 


behind.  Recalling  the  incident,  the  enig¬ 
matic  42-year-old  correspondent  tells 
about  rushing  to  a  local  cafe,  where  he 
and  Solzhenitsyn  conversed.  Crepeau,  said 
it  was  natural  for  the  w’eary  intense  ex¬ 
iled  Russian  to  warm-up  to  a  face  he 
remembered  from  Moscow. 

However,  Crepeau  remembers,  “We 
really  didn’t  talk  that  much.  Solzhenitsyn 
was  even  then,  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  a 
volcano  of  activity.  He  is  always  busy 
with  his  writing.  He  alw’ays  seemed 
pressed  for  time,”  Crepeau  said.  Even 
during  the  lunch,  the  reporter  relates  that 
Solzhenitsyn  was  trying  to  finish  a  letter 
to  a  friend. 

Following  lunch,  they  walked  to 
Solzhenitsyn  lawyer  friend,  Fritz  Heeb’s 
apartment,  where  Crepeau  conducted  the 
interview.  Simply,  he  remembers, 
“Solzhenitsyn  said,  yes,  the  interview  was 
a  good  idea.  There  were  obvious  questions 
that  I  asked  and  he  wrote  down.  He  left 
the  room  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  in 
the  bedroom  writing  out  the  answers  in 
longhand.”  Crepeau  continued. 

Interview  details 

Solzhenitsyn  read  his  answers  to  Cre¬ 
peau  in  high-pitched  fast  fluid  Russian. 
“We  discussed  a  few  points,  and  then  he 
returned  to  type  out  the  interview  copy 
himself.”  Crepeau  left  the  apartment  and 
was  joined  by  London  newsman  Fred 
Coleman  and  his  wife  Nadine,  both  Mos¬ 
cow  veterans.  Back  at  their  hotel,  they 
began  the  translation  into  English.” 

As  to  the  actual  details  of  interview 
and  translation,  Crepeau  stated  that  be¬ 
cause  Solzhenitsyn  was  a  writer,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  write  down  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say  in  his  own  precise  manner. 
He  added  “Solzhenitsyn  has  never  cared 
for  open  press  conferences.”  So  this 
means  of  written  interview  served  in  its 
place. 

In  Frankfurt,  news  editor  Otto  Doelling 
was  waiting  to  take  the  dictation  from 
Zurich  and  get  it  rolling  to  the  world  as 
the  major  exclusive  in  the  first  six  days  of 
the  Nobel  laureate’s  exile  from  his  home¬ 
land. 

It  w’as  on  display  in  Tuesday  editions.  A 
spot  check  of  a  dozen  AM  editions  in  AP 
bureau  cities  found  it  in  print  in  every 
one.  Among  front  pages  noted:  both  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Hoax  news  item  cleared 

Crepeau  explained  that  the  time  of  the 
February  interview,  a  hoax  news  item  had 


Frank  Crepeau 


been  released  over  radio  and  through  a 
French  news  agency  reporting  that  Cre¬ 
peau’s  interview  had  not  taken  place.  An¬ 
other  misunderstanding  concerned  the 
idea  that  Crepeau  had  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  Solzhenitsyn’s  wife,  who  was 
then  still  in  Moscow. 

“I  didn’t  take  it  seriously.  But  Solzhen¬ 
itsyn  listened  assiduously  to  Russian 
broadcast  in  Zurich.  He  heard  about  the 
letter  and  was  worried.  He  felt  is  was  a 
provocation.  It  was  set-up  to  discredit  him 
in  Russia.  It  was  wrong  and  he  was  very 
upset,”  he  said. 

Solzhenitsyn  issued  a  statement  denying 
the  news  report  that  Crepeau  had  brought 
him  the  purported  letter.  Crepeau  added 
that  Solzhenitsyn  was  worried  for  his 
family;  “he  is  a  very  private  person.” 
“And  there  have  been  lots  of  stories — 
strange  things  written  about  Solzhenit¬ 
syn.  They  have  not  been  factual.  He  never 
met  with  the  press.” 

Reaction  to  presss 

Crepeau  said  Solzhenitsyn,  in  general, 
was  “pretty  hurt  by  the  press,”  when  he 
first  arrived.  “He  was  in  a  special  situa¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  want  to  expose  himself. 
.\nd  then  of  course  there  were  different 
Euro-Russian  attitudes.” 

Crepeau  described  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  operating  press  in  Russia  and 
the  western  world.  “It  is  hard  for  Rus¬ 
sians  to  understand  these  differences. 
There,  they  have  controlled  material. 
They  don’t  seem  to  understand  that  we 
don’t  have  to  have  everything  approved 
for  AP  by  the  American  Embassy.  They 
think  we  work  together.  They  think  the 
Embassy  press  officer  controls  our  sto¬ 
ries.” 

The  total  ideology  is  different.  As  an 
example:  Crepeau  related  an  instance 
about  the  surprise  Solzhenitsyn  experi¬ 
enced  when  he  found  a  copy  of  Russian 
writer  Bogakov’s  work.  The  Russian 
couldn’t  believe  the  availability  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  Russia,  Crepeau  said,  there  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PLATELESS  PRINTING  AT  ROTARY  PRESS  SPEEDS? 
A  FARAWAY  GLEAM  IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  EYE! 

-TIME  INDEFINITE -THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 
CAN  ILL  AFFORD  TO  AWAIT  PLATELESS  PRINTING 
DEVELOPMENT!  -  EXORBITANT  PRICES  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  DEMAND  URGENT 
RELIEF  MEASURES  NOW! 

ENGINEERING  PRIDE  HAS  LONG  DICTATED  THAT  MAJOR  ENGINEERING 
CHANGES  ORIGINATE  WITHIN  THE  PRESS  INDUSTRY!  —  THIS  IS 
UNDERSTANDABLE,  BUT  NOT  NECESSARILY  IN  THE  BEST  INTEREST 
OF  THE  PRESS  BUYER!  —  THIS  ARBITRARY  RULING  SHOULD  BE  SET 
ASIDE!  —  THE  BUYER  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FIRST  CONSIDERATION! 


THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY  HAS  A  CHOICE:  it  can  wait  indefinitely  for 
the  plateless  press  —  OR: 

The  printing  industry  can  continue  with  the  antiquated,  roaring  monster 
that  has  become  so  over-engineered  since  its  inception  in  the  far  distant 
past  —  OR: 

The  printing  industry  can  —  and  should  —  insist  on  a  completely  new, 
properly  engineered,  more  efficient,  ULTRA  MODERN  PRESS  THAT 
CAN  PRINT  LETTERPRESS  OR  OFFSET,  FROM  ANY  SUITABLE  TYPE  OF 
PRINTING  PLATE.  THE  PRESS  TO  BE  OF  SIMPLIFIED  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  PROVIDE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AUTOMATIC,  NON-LEAKING, 

INK  CONTROL  —  AND  NO  LINTING  OR  WASHUP  PROBLEMS. 

Thousands  of  unncessary  parts  can  be  discarded  from  a  multi-unit  press,  along 
with  inking  cylinders  that  oscillate,  sawlike,  back  and  forth,  thus  creating  wear  and 
noise  in  intermesfiing  spur-tooth  gears.  MANUFACTURING  SAVINGS  SHOULD 
BELONG  TO  THE  PRESS  BUYER.  In  addition,  a  fitting  opportunity  is  presented 
to  introduce  the  metric  system  into  American  press  construction.  ^ 

For  tin^ely  information,  send  for  my  free  provocative  12-page  brochure: 

"REBIRTH  OF  THE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESS It  is  factual.  Read  it 
carefully.  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DECISION.  Then  contact  your  press  builder. 

PATENTS  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED  OR  ARE  IN  PROCESS  WORLDWIDE. 

WalIcKC'  tt.  Cirangor,  Inventor,  P.O.  Box  1S7,  Kt'nttiL'Id,  (  A.  ‘)4^)04 


'  NO  ARMY  CAN  STAND  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME  ' 
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Crepeau 

{Continued  from  page  46) 

shortage  of  books.  “Usually  about  half  of 
a  new  book’s  copies  are  shipped  off.  Of 
course  members  of  the  Writer’s  Union  can 
get  copies.  And  you  can  get  American 
writers’  works  like  Hemingway,  Dreiser, 
Faulkner.  O.  Henry  is  very  popular.” 

In  explaining  political  implications,  the 
AP  Russian  correspondent  gleaned  that 
Solzhenitsyn’s  expulsion  is  neither  victory 
nor  defeat.  “The  intellectual  community 
preferred  the  expulsion  because  it  would 
allow  him  to  continue  his  writing.  Some  of 
his  friends  look  at  it  as  a  tragedy.  Others 
are  glad  that  he  wasn’t  sent  to  Siberia.” 

Crepeau  said,  now  in  Russia,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  closed  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory.  “But  as  Solzhenitsyn  writes,  he  says 
the  mechanics  of  the  operational  appara¬ 
tus  are  still  in  place.  Everything  he 
writes  about  could  happen  again.”  Right 
now,  all  Solzhenitsyn  wants  to  do  is  settle 
down  with  his  family  and  work,  according 
to  Crepeau’s  February  interview. 

The  AP  correspondent  tried  to  find  out 
about  the  Russian’s  writing  habits:  “if 
Solzhenitsyn  wrote  standing  up,  if  he  used 
a  pencil.”  But  Solzhenitsyn  passed  him  a 
note  declining  to  talk  about  such  things. 
Crepeau’s  response:  “He  is  a  personal 
man.” 

Crepeau’s  personal  impression  of  the 
great  writer  skims  slightly  below  the  sur¬ 
face  because  of  Solzhenitsyn’s  private 
nature  and  his  frantic  zeal  to  bridge  the 
time  gap  in  his  18-hour  a  day  writing 
schedule.  He  remarked,  while  he  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Russian,  a  German  and  French 
translator  were  present  working  on  other 
Solzhenitsyn’s  works. 

The  AP  writer  surmises  that  this  hectic 
lifestyle  may  be  due  in  part  to  Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s  history  of  illness.  He  said  he  is 
dependent  upon  his  wife,  whom  Crepeau 
has  met.  “His  wife  is  strong,  a  nice  wom¬ 
an,  supportive,  gives  much  advice.  She  is 
a  mathematician.” 

He  said  the  man  himself  is  charismatic: 
“The  Zurich  girls  found  him  charming, 
even  though  he  is  fifty-five  years  old.  Pho¬ 
tos  don’t  do  him  justice.  He  is  very 
friendly.  Even  to  the  typically  Russian 
embrace.  He  speaks  in  a  high-pitched 
voice — very  fast.  He  smiles  a  lot.  He  is  a 
religious  man — a  believer.” 

AP  correspondent's  role 

Crepeau  also  talked  about  his  own  role 
as  a  correspondent  in  Russia.  His  living 
and  reporting  in  Russia  is  “not  unrelax¬ 
ed.  It’s  fairly  comfortable.  You  have  to  be 
aware  of  certain  restrictions.  I  seldom  see 
Brezhnev  except  through  news  confer¬ 
ences,  where  he  answers  questions.”  In 
contrast,  Crepeau  notes  that  during  the 
time  when  Khrushchev  was  in  power, 
“newsmen  went  to  cocktail  parties  at  the 
embassies  as  well.” 

The  western  correspondents  in  Russia 
are  not  censored.  But,  Crepeau  said  there 
is  bugging:  “Yes,  phones  are  tapped  all 
the  time.  Our  apartments  are  bugged.” 

He  said  it  is  almost  impossible  to  so¬ 
cialize  with  the  Russians.  He  and  his 
family,  like  the  other  22  Moscow  foreign 
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correspondents,  live  in  designated  quar¬ 
ters  circled  by  walls.  “We  do  see  Russians 
at  functions  and  once  in  a  while  we  talk 
with  artists,  and  dissidents.  We  certainly 
don’t  socialize  with  the  average  Russian, 
but  then  do  you  socialize  with  the  average 
American?”  he  asked. 

Crepeau  said  he  attends  plays  and  the 
ballet.  He  said  some  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  send  their  children  to  Russian 
schools,  for  instance  kindergartens.  “Our 
son  goes  to  an  Anglo-American  school 
which  goes  through  eight  grades,”  he 
added. 

Russian  reporting 

On  the  philosophy  of  news  gathering 
in  the  USSR,  Crepeau  said,  “As  an  AP 
newsman,  I  present  the  news  in  unbiased 
objective  fashion.”  He  said  that  it  is  diff¬ 
erent  from  Russian  news  dissemination. 
“In  Pravda,  the  news  philosophy  is  to 
show  news  in  the  best  possible  light  on  the 
system.  Pravda  is  also  sustained  as  a 
public  forum  function.” 

He  said  news  items  might  include  over¬ 
production  at  a  Minz  tractor  plant,  or 
news  about  a  dam  being  built.  “These  are 
not  the  news  items  that  would  necessarily 
be  front  page  stories  in  the  U.S.  papers. 
Pravda  and  Tass  do  not  emphasize  bad 
news  such  as  traffic  and  death  tolls.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  very  hard  to  find  out  about.  We 
still  don’t  know  death  rates,  simple 
things.  We  do  get  bits  and  pieces  from  the 
provincial  papers,”  he  noted. 

Crepeau  mentioned  that  he  subscribes  to 
certain  news  magazines  at  home,  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  At  work  there  are  subscriptions  to 
25-30  provincial  papers,  the  International 
Herald-Tribune,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Economist,  Le  Monde,  and  news  maga¬ 
zines.  He  added  that  American  articles 
are  sometimes  preprinted  in  the  Russian 
papers,  however  very  selectively. 

Also,  he  said  there  are  press  confer¬ 
ences,  trips  arranged  by  the  foreign  min¬ 
istry.  Russia  also  subscribes  to  the 
western  news  agencies  and  has  cooper¬ 
ative  agreements  on  news  specifics  set  up. 

He  said  one  of  the  difficulties,  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  Russia,  is  the 
point  about  visas.  “Visas  are  a  problem. 
American  businessmen  have  open  visas. 
For  journalists,  however,  it  takes  two 
working  days  to  get  a  visa.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  traveling  to  get  news  stories 
for  instance  between  Leningrad  and  Mos¬ 
cow.”  Crepeau  adds  that  he  hopes  this 
system  will  be  changed  soon. 

There  are  five  AP  correspondents  cur¬ 
rently  in  Russia.  Bureau  chief  is  David 
Mason.  Other  correspondents  are  Crepeau, 
Stephens  Broening,  Roger  Leddington,  and 
Lynne  Olson. 

All  of  them  speak  Russian,  Crepeau 
related.  All  of  them  received  training  be¬ 
fore  being  sent  abroad,  he  added. 

Crepeau  has  been  a  foreign  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  since  1968.  He  grew  up  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  receiving  an  Ma  in  mass 
communications  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  joined  AP  at  the  Madison, 
Wise,  bureau  in  1960.  In  1964,  he  became 
a  staffer  in  the  Boston,  Mass,  bureau  con¬ 
centrating  on  Massachusetts  politics.  In 
1966,  he  was  transferred  to  AP’s  Foreign 
News  Desk  in  New  York,  and  in  1968  was 
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assigned  to  Frankfurt,  Bonn  and  West 
Berlin. 

He  also  carried  out  three  temporary 
assignments  in  Prague,  covering  the  af¬ 
termath  of  the  1968  Soviet-led  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1969,  Crepeau  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Prague  following  a  clash  over 
a  young  man’s  death  protesting  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  country.  Briefly,  he 
served  in  Amman  Jordan  during  the  1970 
Civil  War.  In  September  1971,  he  was 
transferred  to  Moscow,  where  he  will  re¬ 
turn. 


Kilpatrick  reports 
Nixon’s  press  gripes 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  spoke 
sharply — critically  about  the  press  in  an 
interview  with  syndicated  columnist, 
James  Kilpatrick,  recently. 

Kilpatrick  reports  that  the  President 
was  bitter  about  the  “failure  of  the  press 
to  cover  the  bugging  of  his  own  offices 
and  campaign  plane  in  1968.”  He  said 
that  Nixon  claimed  he  had  pointed  out 
this  misuse  of  the  FBI,  said,  “but  none  of 
the  press  has  directed  any  attention  to 
it.” 

In  the  interview,  Kilpatrick  quotes 
President  Nixon  as  speaking  acidly  of 
“leaked”  news.  “He  denounced  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  highly  secret  minutes  of  a  top 
security  meeting  on  India  and  Pakistan  by 
columnist  Jack  Anderson.”  And  Nixon 
also  despised  the  “hero-worship”  given 
Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  concerning  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers. 

In  the  Kilpatrick  interview,  Nixon  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Those  who  will  not  leak  material  are 
pilloried  or  paid  no  attention  to;  those 
who  do  leak  material  are  praised.  It’s 
turned  topsy-turvy.  That’s  wrong.  And 
one  day  some  of  your  colleagues  in  the 
press — it  will  take  time,  maybe  10  years 
from  now — they  will  look  back  on  these 
times,  and  they  will  say,  ‘I  wonder:  Did 
we  have  a  double  standard?’ 

“I  wonder,  was  it  good  for  the  country 
to  say  that  confidential  material  should  be 
leaked  and  those  who  did  it  should  be 
rewarded  rather  than  punished?” 

According  to  Kilpatrick,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
said  that  “90  percent  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  is  philosophically  opposed  to 
his  position.”  His  belief:  “Basically 
they’re  ultra-liberal  and  I  am  conserva¬ 
tive  .  .  .  The  reasons  for  their  attitudes 
towards  the  President  go  back  many 
years,  but  they’re  basically  ideological, 
and  I  respect  that.  If  I  would  ponder  to 
their  liberal  views,  I  could  be  infinitely 
popular  with  some  of  our  friends  out 
here,  and  a  lot  of  the  heat  would  go  out  of 
Watergate,  too.  But  I  will  never  do 
that.” 

Kilpatrick  observed  that  the  President 
contradicts  his  words,  by  saying  that  “he 
feels  no  ‘hate’  for  the  press.”  The  Pres¬ 
ident  remarked:  “I’m  perhaps  the  only 
President  who  never  has  called  a  publish¬ 
er  or  editor  complaining  about  a  story.  I 
have  never  called  a  reporter  to  complain 
about  one.  And  I  never  will.  That’s  your 
job  to  call  it  as  you  see  it .  .  •” 
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Consumer  awards  set  | 
by  National  Press  Club 

The  National  Press  Club  is  offering  for 
the  first  time  in  its  65-year  history 
awards  for  excellence  in  consumer  report¬ 
ing  by  newspapers,  wire  services,  maga¬ 
zines,  newsletters,  books,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  Cash  awards  totalling  $10,000  will  be 
received  by  the  winners. 

In  the  newspaper  and  wire  service  area 
a  cash  prize  of  $1,000  will  be  given  the 
winner  in  each  of  three  categories — 
reporting,  features  and  columns.  In  radio, 
a  cash  award  of  $1,000  each  will  be  given 
for  a  one-time  program  and  a  continuing 
series.  The  television  awards  will  be  in 
the  same  categories  and  for  the  same 
amount. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  newsperson 
who  receives  no  less  than  50  percent  of 
his  or  her  income  from  such  work.  All 
entries  must  have  been  produced  for  pub¬ 
lic  dissemination — no  house  organ,  pam¬ 
phlets  or  other  such  material  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to  the  Awards 
Committee,  National  Press  Club,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

The  awards  program  is  sponsored  by 
Montgomery  Ward. 

• 

Readers  asked:  should 
a  newspaper  go  daily 

Readers  of  the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  tri-weekly  newspaper  were  asked 
in  the  May  29  issue  to  help  the  manage¬ 
ment  make  an  important  decision. 

The  decision  was:  whether  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  should  become  a  daily  publication.  On 
page  two  of  section  C  a  questionnaire  was 
run  for  readers’  response. 

Readers’  evaluations  were  solicited  in 
an  effort  to  get  suggestions,  ideas  to  en¬ 
able  the  Independent  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers. 

If  the  newspaper  becomes  a  daily,  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  offered  expanded  local  and 
regional  coverage,  in  addition  to  full  wire 
service  coverage  of  state,  national  and 
international  events.  In  the  proposed 
plan:  daily  comics,  syndicated  editorial 
page  columnists,  features  and  selected 
markets. 

• 

Newspaper  resumes 
after  92  years 

It’s  been  92  years,  nearly  a  century, 
since  the  Gold  Hill  (Nev.)  News  was 
published.  But,  according  to  editor  Peter 
Laufer,  the  paper,  now  will  appear  as  a 
bi-weekly. 

In  the  paper’s  first  issue  since  1882, 
several  weeks  ago,  the  editor  disclosed, 
“To  our  readers  and  advertisers,  we  apol¬ 
ogize  for  any  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
delay.”  He  said  the  paper  in  the  famed 
Comstock  Lode  mining  area  closed  because 
“the  last  two-bit  saloon  had  closed  and  the 
editor  felt  that  if  the  town  couldn’t  sup¬ 
port  the  saloon,  it  couldn’t  support  him. 
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Pasteup! 


WWhat  can  you  say  about  a  pasteup 
table?  It’s  sturdy?  Efficient?  Priced  right? 
Well,yes-these  MPS  tables  are. 

WWe  bought  our  first  one  at  a  show— 
then  added  on.  We’re  still  letterpress  but 
we  paste  up  everything  except  classified. 
WWe  like  to  have  everything  the  same— 
so  a  man  can  move  from  table  to  table. 

And  it’s  uniform -he  knows  where 
everything  is.W 

DAVID  NORRIS 
Vice  President/General  Manager 
Marshalltown.  Iowa  TIMES-REPUBLICAN 


WIf  you  want  to  know  how 
MPS  Assembly  Tables  and  Light  Tables  can  fit  into 
your  operation— call  me.W 

JIM  REZABEK,  President 

(312)  867-4646 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  North  Olcott  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60656 


How  the  new  technology 
affects  newsroom  habits 


By  J.  Michael  Barrier 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  recently  held  a 
workshop  on  “The  New  Technology  and 
the  News  Room”  at  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  J.  Michael  Barrier, 
SNPA  information  associate,  wrote  this 
report. 

Throughout  the  three  days  of  the  SNPA 
Foundation  Workshop  on  “The  New  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  News  Room,”  one  theme 
dominated  the  discussion:  The  New  Tech¬ 
nology  can  extend  the  newsman’s  reach — 
not  in  the  outside  world,  but  inside  his 
own  newspaper.  Technological  change 
promises  to  restore  the  news  room’s  con¬ 
trol  over  all  aspects  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

.\lready  at  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
newspapers — where  the  Workshop  was 
held — the  news  room’s  control  over  the 
news  columns  ends  only  when  each  issue’s 
pages  have  been  pasted  up  and  sent  to  the 
camera.  Until  that  time,  every  step  is  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  experienced 
newsmen — people  whose  backgrounds  are 
in  editing  and  reporting. 

The  24  editors  who  heard  about  these 
important  developments  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  for  themselves  how  the  New 
Technology  affects  newsmen.  The  Work- 
-shop  was  designed  to  provide  “hands-on” 
experience,  and  the  editors  used  the  new 
machines  to  produce  a  four-page  tabloid 
newspaper  by  themselves. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  Workshop’s 
first  full  day,  copy  was  pouring  out  of 
VDTs  and  OCRs  and  other  machines  with 
initials  like  those  of  obscure  government 
agencies.  By  the  next  afternoon — well  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline — the  four  pages  of  the 
Gingo  Gazette  had  been  pasted  up  and 
were  ready  for  the  camera  room.  The  edi¬ 
tors— some  of  them  with  only  limited 
knowledge  of  the  New  Technology  before 
they  came  to  Richmond — had  done  every¬ 
thing  from  setting  type  to  pasting  up  the 
pages. 

Enlor  the  Sclcclric 

The  editors  at  the  workshop  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  very  complicated  and  expensive 
machines,  but  most  newsmen  approach  the 
New  Technology  through  a  machine  that 
is  much  simpler  and  more  familiar:  the 
IBM  Selectric  typewriter.  Despite  this 
simplicity  and  familiarity,  it  is  a  rare 
newspaper  that  has  installed  Selectrics  in 
its  news  room  without  fears  and  misgiv¬ 
ings.  Some  papers  have  introduced  Selec¬ 
trics  gradually,  trying  to  make  them  a 
prestige  item  that  would  lure  other  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  away  from  their  man¬ 
ual  typewriters;  others  have  introduced 
the  Selectrics  first  in  those  departments — 
women’s  news,  for  example — where  resis¬ 
tance  to  them  is  lightest.  Still  others  have 
switched  to  Selectrics  cold  turkey,  forcing 
even  the  most  reluctant  writer  to  sink  or 
swim.  But  regardless  of  the  method,  the 
result  has  been  the  same:  most  writers 


and  editors  have  accepted  the  change  with 
remarkable  ease. 

The  switch  to  Selectric  typewriters  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Electric  typewriters 
have  been  introduced  into  news  rooms  be¬ 
cause  they  alone  can  provide  copy  that 
can  be  fed  into  a  “scanner” — one  of  the 
key  elements  in  the  New  Technology.  A 
scanner,  or  OCR  (optical  character  read¬ 
er),  is  simply  a  machine  that  reads,  or 
scans,  a  typewritten  sheet  or  paper,  and 
then  (as  the  system  works  at  Richmond) 
transfers  what  it  reads  onto  paper  com¬ 
puter  tape.  The  tape  is  fed  into  a  photo¬ 
typesetter,  which  reproduces  in  type  what 
the  scanner  has  read.  Type  can  be  set  this 
way  at  a  rate  much  faster  than  that  of 
any  traditional  typesetting  machine. 

The  scanner  must  be  given  instructions — 
typed  in  code  on  the  copy  itself — about 
type  faces,  column  width,  and  the  like. 
Corrections — if  they  are  made  before  the 
copy  goes  into  the  scanner — must  be  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  scanner  will  under¬ 
stand  them.  The  paper  must  be  flat 
against  the  typewriter’s  platen,  so  that 
the  keys  will  strike  evenly. 

The  introduction  of  scanners  raises 
greater  problems  for  a  newspaper  than  a 
simple  conversion  to  electric  typewriters 
does.  A  reporter  may  be  asked  to  w'rite 
stories  that  not  only  are  in  the  proper 
format  for  the  scanner — that  is,  on  letter¬ 
sized  sheets  of  paper — but  that  are 
marked  with  codes  telling  the  scanner 
what  to  do.  Editors  can  be  required  to 
make  their  corrections  acceptable  to  the 
scanner. 

The  Richmond  newspapers,  which  use 
scanners  for  processing  most  of  their  lo¬ 
cally  originated  news  stories,  have  kept 
such  requirements  to  a  minimum.  Report¬ 
ers  must  type  only  one  simple  code  at  the 
beginning  of  each  story,  and  editors  go 
about  their  work  as  they  always  have — 
only  now  they  edit  copy  with  blue  pencils. 
(The  scanner  will  not  read  markings  in 
blue.)  The  editors’  changes  and  the  in¬ 
structions  for  the  computer  are  added  to 
the  copy  by  a  corps  of  typists  after  the 
new’smen  are  through  with  it.  Even  the 
codes  added  to  the  copy  are  in  a  “common 
language” — for  example,  the  abbreviation 
“sh”  is  the  code  for  a  subhead.  In  sum,  the 
habits  of  the  news  room  have  been 
changed  as  little  as  possible.  The  day-to- 
day  dealings  with  the  computers  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  News  Processing  Unit, 
which  processes  all  copy  for  both  Rich¬ 
mond  dailies.  The  NPU  is  separate  from 
the  two  newsrooms,  but  under  news  de¬ 
partment  control. 

VDTs  and  CRTs 

VDTs  (visual  display  terminals)  are  the 
New  Technology’s  other  means  of  getting 
stories  into  cold  type.  (VDTs  are  also 
known  as  CRTs,  for  cathode  ray  tubes.) 
Stories  need  not  be  typed  before  they  are 
fed  into  the  VDT;  instead  a  reporter  can 


sit  at  the  VDT’s  keyboard  and  write  his 
story  as  he  would  on  a  typewriter,  and 
watch  it  appear  on  the  screen  in  front  of 
him.  A  portable  VDT — developed  only  re¬ 
cently — may  be  used  by  sports  reporters 
and  other  writers  who  must  report  from 
the  field. 

VDT’s  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  very 
different  from  scanners,  but  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  mated.  For 
example,  at  Fredericksburg,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  Free  Lance-Star,  a  relatively 
small  daily  (circulation  21,000),  which 
some  of  the  workshop  participants  vis¬ 
ited,  uses  a  scanner  that  must  have  a  VDT 
to  go  with  it.  When  copy  is  fed  into  the 
scanner,  the  story  does  not  emerge  on 
paper  tape,  as  at  Richmond,  instead,  it  is 
routed  through  a  VDT.  The  unedited  story 
appears  on  the  screen  of  the  VDT;  then, 
using  a  keyboard  in  front  of  the  screen, 
an  operator  makes  changes,  following  the 
edited  hard  copy.  A  tape  of  the  edited 
story  is  then  made  for  the  phototypeset¬ 
ter. 

Richmond,  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of 
leaving  the  news  room  as  nearly  undis¬ 
turbed  as  possible,  has  adopted  the  same 
procedure  for  the  copy  that  is  fed  through 
its  VDTs.  Wire-service  tapes  are  fed  into 
the  VDTs  and  the  operators  make  correc¬ 
tions  in  them,  using  edited  hard  copy  as 
their  guide.  New  paper  tapes  are  then 
used  to  set  each  story  in  type. 

Soon,  though,  Richmond’s  system  will 
be  “hardwired” — that  is,  there  won’t  be 
any  paper  tapes.  Stories  that  now  must  be 
stored  on  paper  tape  will  be  stored  in 
computers’  “memory”  instead,  and  called 
up  as  needed.  Wire-service  copy  will  be 
fed  directly  into  a  computer,  to  be  called 
up  later  on  a  VDT  screen.  Copy  fed  into 
scanners  will  also  be  available  to  the 
VDTs.  The  edited  copy  can  then  be  set  in 
type  directly,  with  no  intervening  paper 
tapes  necessary.  Some  newspapers — most 
notably  the  Detroit  News — and  the  major 
wire  services  have  already  switched  to 
VDTs  not  just  for  editing,  but  for  use  by 
reporters  as  well. 

VDT’s  bring  with  them  some  unavoid¬ 
able  changes  in  news  room  habits.  Report¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  using  typewriters  have 
an  adjustment  to  make  when  they  switch 
to  VDTs.  Because  VDTs  cost  about  five 
times  as  much  as  electric  typewriters,  on 
some  newspapers  reporters  must  share 
them.  One  way  of  arranging  this  is  to  put 
the  VDTs  on  “lazy  Susans.”  In  some 
newspapers  the  VDTs  are  moved  to  any 
place  where  they  are  needed. 

VDTs  and  scanners  were  developed — as 
John  Leard,  executive  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  papers,  put  it — to  “capture  key¬ 
strokes,”  and  so  save  money.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  New  Technology,  most  of  what  the 
Richmond  editors  and  reporters  write  is 
translated  into  cold  type  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  human  typesetters.  The 
Richmond  executives  say  that  the  savings 
generated  hy  this  change  have  already 
been  enormous — so  great,  in  fact,  that  the 
current  cost  per  page  for  composition  and 
makeup  ($30)  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1956.  The  cost  in  1970,  the  year  before 
ITU  went  on  strike  in  Richmond,  was 
$60. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Stamlard  Rale  &  Datsro 
great  animal  sale 
Is  now  in  progress. 


It  happens  once  a  year,  around 
August  —  the  release  of  SRDS’  updated 
Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis* 

The  74-75  edition  is  up  next.  This 
means  you  have  from  now  until  June 
closing  to  give  your  message  12  months 


of  exposure  alongside  metro  area  rank¬ 
ings,  demographic  counts,  ADI  break¬ 
outs,  ADI  penetration  and  costs,  coun¬ 
ty  coverage  data  and  other  stats  that 
have  become  increasingly  vital  to  the 
newspaper  buying  process. 

You’ll  also  have  other  persuasive 
factors  working  for  you — including  know¬ 
how  and  tradition  that  have  brought 
SRDS  to  its  position  of  authoritative 
prominence.  And  a  late-breaking  read¬ 
ership/usage  study  which  shows  a 
marked  preference  among  media  plan¬ 


ners  for  NCA’s  easy-working  style  and 
relevant  content  format. 

To  all  this,  consider  a  cost/effective- 
ness  that  limits  your  investment  to  the 
price  of  a  single  ad  giving  12  months' 
exposure.  You  have  to  look  at  NCA  '74-75 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  media  values 
of  the  year! 

Choice  positions  are  going  fast.  So 
if  you  want  to  influence  planning/buy¬ 
ing  influences  during  the  critical  media 
planning  stage,  get  your  reservation  in 
now— while  the  “sale"  lasts. 


*Published  as  Part  2  of  Nawspaper  Rates  and  Data,  August  edition. 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 

NewspaimClrciilatioaAiialsrsbllM^fS 

another  vital  publication  from 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  today’s  media-buying  function. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road  /  Skokie,  Illinois  60076  /  (312)  966-8500 


New  Technology 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


VDTs  and  scanners  are  only  the  open¬ 
ing  wedge  of  the  New  Technology.  More 
changes  are  coming,  and  they  will  not 
only  alter  the  production  of  newspapers 
dramatically,  they  are  likely  to  have  pro¬ 
found  effects  on  newsrooms  as  w’ell. 

These  effects  will  differ  from  paper  to 
paper,  as  the  shape  of  the  New  Technolo¬ 
gy  itself  will  differ  from  paper  to  paper. 
Vin  Wolstenholme,  engineering  director 
for  the  Richmond  papers,  emphasized  at 
the  Workshop  that  matching  a  production 
system  to  a  particular  paper’s  needs  re¬ 
quires  considerable  study,  since  every  pa¬ 
per  works  within  peculiar  limitations  such 
as  size,  union  contracts,  and  financing. 
Programming  computers  to  fit  a  paper’s 
circumstances  can  be  difficult,  time- 
consuming  and  expensive,  but  often  vital. 

Even  when  a  newspaper  has  decided  on 
the  basic  shape  of  its  new  system,  it  will 
still  face  some  crucial  decisions:  should  it 
go  with  one  central  computer,  controlling 
all  aspects  of  production,  or  should  it 
choose  a  system  that  uses  a  number  of 
smaller  computers?  Richmond  has  taken 
the  latter  course,  which  it  advocates  be¬ 
cause  of  its  greater  flexibility;  parts  of 
the  Richmond  system  can  be  altered  or 
replaced — as  is  already  happening — 
without  tearing  the  entire  system  apart. 
Other  papers,  cooperating  with  IBM  as 
the  Newspaper  System  Development 
Group,  have  taken  the  opposite  tack,  and 
are  supporting  the  single-computer  ap¬ 
proach.  The  decision  cannot  be  an  easy 
one,  if  only  because  of  the  large  costs 
involved  (Richmond  has  invested  $900,000 
so  far  in  its  system;  even  a  small,  inten¬ 
tionally  limited  system  like  Freder¬ 
icksburg’s  required  an  investment  of  $65,- 
000). 

related  decision  is  whether  to  plunge 
ahead  into  the  New  Technology  now — and 
risk  getting  stuck  with  a  system  that  may 
be  obsolete  when  it  is  installed — or  to 
wait  for  something  like  the  NSDG  system 
(which  will  not  be  ready  for  several 
years),  and  risk  falling  hopelessly  far  be¬ 
hind  other  newspapers.  The  Richmond 
people  are  impatient  with  any  suggestions 
that  it  might  be  better  to  wait.  “Mov’e — 
and  move  right  now,”  said  Gerald  Estes, 
vicepresident  of  Media  General,  Inc.,  the 
Richmond  papers’  parent  company.  “I  de¬ 
test  this  business  of  not  making  a  decision 
because  of  something  that  might  come  out 
two  weeks  from  now.” 

The  New  Technology  really  does  seem 
to  change  so  fast  that  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  might  be  forgiven  for  wanting  to 
wait  two  weeks  to  see  what  new  comes  on 
the  market.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
rush  of  new  developments,  some  basic 
trends  are  apparent. 

Computerized  makeup 

According  to  several  of  the  Richmond 
speakers,  pagination — composing  and 
making  up  a  full  newspaper  page  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  justification  on  the 
computer — is  almost  a  reality.  In  effect, 
pagination  extends  the  principle  behind 
the  VDTs  and  scanners,  so  that  machines 


not  only  set  the  stories  in  type,  but  they 
assemble  them  on  each  page.  Makeup  edi¬ 
tors,  seated  at  terminals  resembling  those 
of  the  VDTs,  will  be  able  to  put  an  entire 
newspaper  together.  They  will  compose 
pages  on  computer  screens,  moving  sto¬ 
ries  and  pictures  as  they  see  fit;  then, 
when  the  results  are  satisfactory,  the 
completed  page  will  be  ready  for  the 
camera.  The  number  of  such  makeup  peo¬ 
ple  needed  would  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  paper. 

(What  is  most  likely  to  happen — at 
least  on  large  papers — is  that  one  editor 
will  continue  to  make  hard-copy  dummies 
for  each  page;  another  editor,  the  one  at 
the  terminal,  will  use  those  dummies  as 
his  guide  for  the  actual  composition  and 
makeup.) 

According  to  L.  D.  McAlister,  managing 
eidtor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  required  for  pagination  is  second  in 
complexity  only  to  that  required  for  the 
polio  moon  shots;  but  development  of  a 
C.4M  (composition  and  makeup)  terminal 
for  pagination  has  already  been  an¬ 
nounced,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
NSDG.  McAlister  expects  pagination  to  be 
in  use  by  the  NSDG’s  members  (the  .At¬ 
lanta  papers  and  seven  others)  well  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Other  systems  for 
pagination  are  also  in  the  works. 

Mc.Alister  said  at  the  Workshop  that 
IBM’s  plan  for  pagination  was  constantly 
rewritten  and  re-evaluated  to  make  the 
plan  conform  to  what  the  newspapers 
were  already  doing  in  their  news  rooms; 
the  NSDG  resisted  any  plan  that  would 
hav'e  forced  newsmen  to  adapt  to  the  ma¬ 
chines.  With  no  such  mechanical  obstacles 
in  the  way,  pagination  will  offer  clear  and 
striking  benefits  to  the  newsmen  who 
work  with  it.  The  makeup  editor  can  see 
his  pages  exactly  as  the  public  will  see 
them.  The  news  room’s  CAM  can  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  department’s, 
so  that,  for  example,  a  makeup  editor  can 
avoid  filling  a  page  with  pictures  when 
that  page  also  includes  an  ad  full  of  pho¬ 
tos.  The  makeup  editor  can  learn  from  his 
terminal  if  a  story  is  too  long  for  its  al¬ 
lotted  space,  or  if  a  headline  is  too  short. 
The  dangers  always  present  in  paste¬ 
up — ^lost  type,  sloppiness,  stray  lines 
and  paragraphs — will  be  gone.  All  of 
these  advantages  can  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  the  news  room’s  control  over 
each  page  will  be  total  until  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  produces  an  entire  camera- 
ready  page. 

But  in  fact,  there  may  be  no  camera- 
ready  pages  in  the  near  future;  there  may 
be  no  hard  copy  of  a  page,  or  of  a  story, 
from  the  time  that  copy  is  fed  into  a 
scanner  or  a  VDT  until  it  emerges  in  the 
printed  newspaper. 

Editors  probably  will  continue  to  want 
hard  copies  of  some  stories.  For  example, 
it  will  be  easier  for  a  wire  editor  to 
choose  from  among  wire-service  stories  if 
he  has  hard  copies  of  them — but  it  may 
soon  be  possible  for  them  to  do  without 
hard  copies  if  fhey  don’t  want  them. 

News  room’s  control 

In  the  future,  the  news  room’s  control 
may  well  end  only  when  the  presses  stop. 
One  of  the  Richmond  speakers  (John  H. 
Colburn  of  Landmark  Communications, 


Inc.)  said  that  printing  plates  will  some 
day  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  a  print¬ 
ing  process  so  sophisticated  that  the  news 
room  will  be  able  to  make  corrections  in  a 
story  without  interrupting  a  press  run. 
When  that  stage  is  reached,  the  distinction 
between  news  managers  and  production 
managers  will  have  disappeared,  and  news 
managers  will  control  all  facets  of  pro¬ 
duction.  One  Richmond  executive  put  it 
this  way:  production  managers  are  on  the 
way  out,  editors  are  on  the  w'ay  in. 

"rhis  total  control  by  newsmen  will  re¬ 
duce  the  distance  between  the  newsmen 
and  their  readers.  For  one  thing,  deadlines 
can  be  pushed  back;  already  at  Richmond, 
news  is  getting  in  each  paper  at  times 
that  might  have  been  too  late  before.  For 
another,  a  computerized  system  like  Rich¬ 
mond’s  means — potentially,  at  least — 
fewer  typographical  errors  (and  so  less 
time  and  money  required  for  correcting 
them).  According  to  Media  General’s  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  Richmond  system,  when 
“hardwired,”  will  produce  an  average  of 
only  one  typographical  error  in  every 
three  columns  of  type. 

In  such  ways,  the  New  Technology  can 
help  to  make  newspapers  more  valuable 
and  useful  to  their  readers — and  that  can 
only  be  good  news  for  readers  and  news¬ 
papers  alike. 

• 

Gen’l  Features 
chairman  dies 

S.  George  Little,  71,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Features  Corporation, 
died  June  20  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Intern¬ 
ment  was  planned  for  Saturday  in  Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Little,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Daily 
\eics  at  18  while  attending  East  Central 
State  College.  He  then  attended  the  School 
of  Joumalism  at  Columbia  University  leav¬ 
ing  there  to  work  on  the  financial  pages 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Okla¬ 
homan. 

He  founded  General  Features  in  1939 
and  was  its  president  and  executive  editor 
until  he  sold  it  to  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  owners  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate,  in  1967.  Times 
Mirror  continued  General  Features  as  an 
independent  syndicate  and  Little  remained 
as  chairman. 

For  three  years  during  World  War  II, 
Little  was  a  special  newspaper  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  War  Bond 
Program. 

• 

Bill  protects  notes 

The  California  Senate  in  Sacramento 
passed  a  bill  June  10  to  protect  newsmen 
from  contempt  citations  for  refusing  to 
disclose  unpublished  notes  obtained  in 
gathering  news.  The  vote  was  31  to  1. 

“The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strength¬ 
en  the  people’s  right  to  know,”  explained 
the  author  Alfred  Song  of  Monterey  Park. 

The  measure  would  protect  not  only  the 
written  notes  but  also  photos,  tapes  and 
film.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  assembly. 
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Writing  team 
surveys  teens 
on  marriage 


Jean  Bickel  Claire  Fisher 


James  V.  Spadea,  president  of  the  Spadea  Syndicate  of  Milford,  New  Jersey,  has 
announced  promotion  of  two  women  emp’oyes  to  administrative  offices.  Up  until  this 
time  all  administrative  offices  of  the  syndicate  have  been  held  by  members  of  the 
Spadea  family.  Mrs.  Claire  Fisher,  has  been  with  the  company  six  years,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president/production  of  patterns  and  editorial  production.  Jean  Bicke', 
who  has  also  been  with  Spadea  for  six  years,  has  been  named  secretary  and  director. 

(Frenchtown  (N.J.)  Delaware  Valley  News  photos). 

CIA  book,  series 
indicate  deletes 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  mother-daughter  columning  team 
of  Helen  and  Sue  Bottel  added  up  an¬ 
swers  from  about  5,000  teenagers  who 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  published  in 
their  column  feature  recently  and  found 
that  the  kids  think  the  family  unit  is  not 
falling  apart- — despite  assorted  types  of 
media  pieces  and  broadcast  programs  to 
the  contrary. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  teenagers  in 
the  computerized  study-questionnaire  for 
unmarried  teenagers  reported  to  the  Bot- 
tels  that  they  think  their  lives  have  been 
pretty  successful  so  far,  in  homes  that 
are  not  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  Only 
eight  percent  said  they  do  not  enjoy  being 
teenagers. 

While  eighty  percent  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  live  a  “traditional  lifetime  mar¬ 
riage  with  children,”  half  favored  a  trial 
live-together  period. 

The  columnists  are  reporting  high¬ 
lights  of  the  study  in  six  segments.  When 
they  asked  teenagers  to  rate  their  par¬ 
ents’  marriage,  31  percent  of  the  parents 
got  an  “excellent”  rating;  37  percent, 
“good,”  16  percent,  “fair,”  and  15  percent, 
“poor.”  However,  65  percent  of  the  young 
people  aspired  to  marriages  that  offered 
them  more  than  their  elders  seemed  to 
be  getting  out  of  life. 

Helen  Bottel  writes  the  3-a-week  advice 
column  “Helen  Help  Us”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  and  on  three  other  days  a  week 
she  and  her  daughter  Sue  team  up  for 
“Generation  Rap,”  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  feature  aimed  at  both  teens  and 
parents.  Readers  are  invited  to  direct 
questions  to  Mrs.  Bottel  or  both  members 
of  the  team  if  they  want  a  combination 
mother-daughter  answer. 


“The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence,” 
the  controversial  book  being  published 
June  24  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  after  a  year¬ 
long  battle  with  government  lawyers  and 
officials  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,  is  also  being  offered  to  newspapers 
in  a  five-part  series  from  Enterprise  Fea¬ 
tures,  a  subsidiary  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  book  is  written  by  Victor  Marchetti, 
a  former  CIA  agent,  and  John  D.  Marks, 
former  intelligence  agent  in  the  State 
Department. 

Enterprise  F'  tures  executive  editor 


Robert  Cochnar,  in  a  backgrounder  writ¬ 
ten  to  newspaper  editors,  commented  that 
the  authors  and  publisher  were  able  to 
bring  out  the  volume,  “but  in  expurgated 
form.  The  398-page  book  contains  168 
deletions,  as  well  as  200  passages  original¬ 
ly  deleted  by  the  CIA  and  later  restored 
by  a  federal  court.  The  book  is  surely  a 
publishing  first,  since  Knopf  has  clearly 
indicated,  with  blank  spaces,  the  deleted 
material  in  the  text,  and  has  set  the  re¬ 
stored  cuts  in  boldface  type.” 

The  Enterprise  Features  series  also  in¬ 
dicates  where  material  was  deleted  and 
underlines  passages  restored  by  the  court. 

Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  Jr.,  a  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  judge  in  Virginia,  recently  ruled  that 
the  government  failed  to  prove  140  of  the 
168  items  contained  classified  information. 
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Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


district  circulation  manager,  who  gets  a 
call  about  an  ad  should  be  able  to  take 
that  ad.  or  at  least  be  able  to  tell  the 
customer  where  and  bow  to  place  it.  The 
same  holds  true  for  news  breaks.  That’s 
just  good  public  relations. 

Where  one  truck  leaves  the  Plant  with 
S  bundles  of  papers,  and  another  with  pa¬ 
pers  falling  off  the  tail  gate — reroute  for 
the  most  effective  and  fastest  distribution 
of  the  papers.  The  day  of  the  dumb-dumb 
driver  is  i)ast.  Most  of  our  young  men  have 
at  least  a  high  school  education,  and  if  we 
lake  the  time  to  explain  our  problems  to 
them,  we  will  get  the  best  cooperation. 

Accept  and  put  into  use  the  latest  meth¬ 
ods  in  pid)lishing  the  best  paper  possible  to 
be  delivered  and  edited  on  time. 

Union  and  management  must,  to  survive, 
find  ways  to  settle  disagreements  without 
costly  strikes.  In  Pittsburgh  where  I  am 
employed,  they  have  moved  one  giant  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  11  unions  have 
agreed  to  one  expiration  date  on  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Maybe  one  shut-down  instead  of  11. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  ways  to  save 
money.  Any  good  union  man  knows  his 
union  is  no  stronger  than  his  company.  This 
kind  of  cooperation  between  company  and 
unions  is  just  the  first  of  many  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken,  so  that  each  man,  no 
matter  where  he  works,  in  or  out  of  the 
[)lant.  will  feel  more  secure  in  his  job. 

WlI.LI.\M  C.  Rf.ntz 
(|{eii|z  is  slate  siipcr\isor  for  llic 
Pillsburgli  Press  ('o.) 

*  *  * 

BIASED  REPORT 

Carla  Marie  Rupp  and  Jane  Levere  on 
the  l.iebling  111  counter-convention  brought 
to  their  stories  a  negative  attitude  that 
would  be  more  admirable  if  they  reported 
in  the  same  fashion  the  ANPA  convention 
to  which  l.iebling  is  an  antidote. 

Although  this  was  my  first  counter  con¬ 
vention,  I’ve  attended  dozens  of  establish¬ 
ment-type  conventions  in  the  past.  Liebling 
111.  despite  a  few  boring  sessions,  held  my 
interest  because,  by  contrast  to  ANPA,  it 
was  about  subjects  in  which  I,  as  an  editor, 
was  interested.  Media  coverage  of  the 
Vi  bite  House,  crime  reporting,  women’s 
news,  coverage  by  media  of  oil  and  the 
Middle  East  were  debated  pro  and  con  at 
l.iebling  HI.  .VNP.^  has  workshops  on  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  of  the  newspapers,  and  appeals 
more  to  publishers. 

Why  then  a  top  line  story  in  E&P  on 
one  of  the  sessions  that  was  a  bore?  The 
other,  and  main  story,  led  off  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  didn’t  show  up.  So  what?  How 
about  Alger  Hiss  and  Daniel  Ellsberg  who 
were  among  the  people  who  did  show? 

Another  thing  your  reporters  found  in¬ 
significant  was  that  the  convention-goers 
were  young,  casually  dressed  and  hailed 
mostly  from  the  East  coast.  Is  the  dress 
and  age  of  the  ANPA  convention  attendees 
usually  described  in  E&P? 

I’m  disappointed  that  E&P  has  reported 
Liebling  HI  in  such  a  biased  fashion.  It’s 
not  up  to  professional  standards. 

Elaine  M.  Levine 
(Levine  is  exerulive  editor  of  Suburban 
Newspaper  Publishing  Inc.,  Cupertino, 
Calif.) 


FAN  MAIL 

“Carla’s  Clips”  is  better  than  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  It’s  bright,  breezy,  pertinent  and 
good  reading. 

More,  morel 

Bon  Vivian 

(Vivian  is  associate  editor  of  Palm 
Springs  Life  Magazine,  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.) 

• 

2  reporters  start 
Vt.  rural  weekly 

A  number  of  new  publishing  ventures 
have  been  started  in  Vermont  in  recent 
years.  One  of  tbe  most  recent  is  the  Bar¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Chronicle  published  by  two  dai¬ 
ly  newsmen. 

The  weekly  offset  paper  is  operated  as  a 
partnership  by  Chris  Braithwaite, 
formerly  a  business  reporter  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  and  Edward 
Cowan  of  the  Ne^v  York  Timen’  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau. 

Braithwaite  points  out  that  it  isn’t  an 
absentee-ownership.  He  lives  in  Barton 
and  serves  as  full-time  editor  of  the  850 
paid  circulation  weekly,  now  in  its  twelfth 
week.  Cowan  will  operate  the  publication 
sometime  this  summer  when  Braithwaite 
is  on  vacation. 

The  weekly  is  printed  by  Gilpin,  Hunt 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  Newport,  Vt.,  publishers  of 
the  Meu’port  Daily  Express.  It  is  a  coun¬ 
try  paper  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
according  to  Editor  Braithwaite. 

“We  decided  to  start  a  paper  up  here 
together  .sometime  ago,  Cowan  and  I  knew 
each  other  when  we  were  in  Toronto.  He 
was  the  Toronto  correspondent  for  the 
Times,”  Braithwaite  explained. 

He  said  that  the  area  had  been  served 
by  a  good  paper,  the  Monitor,  in  Orleans 
County.  But  it  went  out  of  business  in  the 
50’s.  Since  then,  there  hasn’t  been  a 
.strictly  local  paper. 

Braithwaite  said  that  he  and  Cowan 
had  looked  into  newspapers  in  upper  New 
York,  but  felt  Vermont  was  special.  He 
said  the  newspaper  has  regular  contribu¬ 
tors  of  high  caliber.  A  dairy  farmer 
writes  a  column  each  week;  a  farmer- 
hunter-trapper  also  does  a  weekly  feature 
on  the  outdoors. 

He  said  the  paper  has  gotten  off  to  a 
good  start.  The  advertising  ratio  is  be¬ 
tween  35-45  percent  at  present.  The  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  strong  rural  flavor;  it  covers 
an  area  of  four  townships. 

Features  and  personality  pieces  have 
included  one  on  a  village  blacksmith,  one 
on  an  old  man  working  with  horses,  an¬ 
other  on  the  Cedar  oil  stills  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  distilled  from  cedar  brush. 

The  newspaper  tends  to  emphasize  his¬ 
tory,  people  who  have  a  direct  touch  with 
the  w'ay  things  used  to  be  done,  according 
to  its  editor. 

Cowan,  now  in  Washington,  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  weekly.  As  an  example,  he 
did  a  highly  researched  piece  on  how  high 
the  price  of  milk  w’as  justifying  imports. 
Previously  a  piece  had  appeared  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view  evaluating  the 
sharp  increases  in  dairy  imports.  Braith¬ 
waite  said  this  cross-communication  is 
seasoned  and  interesting.  He  says  that  is 
infinitely  more  satisfying  than  working  on 
a  daily. 


Gaylord  succeeds 
his  father  as 
head  of  OPUBCO 

Directors  of  The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.  Monday  (June  10)  elected  Edward  L. 
Gaylord  president  of  the  firm  to  succeed 
his  late  father,  E.  K.  Gaylord. 

He  also  was  named  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  other  major  posts  that  had 
been  held  by  his  father  from  1918  until 
the  elder  Gaylord’s  death. 

The  new  publisher  named  Charles  L. 
Bennett,  who  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  newspapers,  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  president,  the  directors  approved 
the  naming  of  three  new  vice-presidents 
of  the  publishing  firm.  They  are  Howard 
Nicks,  vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Robert  H.  Spahn,  vicepresident 
and  production  manager,  and  Norman  P. 
Bagwell,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WKY  and  WKY-tv. 

The  directors  also  reconfirmed  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Edith  Gaylord  Harper  as  secre¬ 
tary. 

Sam  McAdams,  formerly  assistant 
treasurer,  was  named  treasurer,  a  post 
that  had  been  held  by  the  firm’s  new 
president.  Glenn  Stinchcomb  was  named 
assistant  treasurer. 

A  petition  to  probate  the  will  of  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  who  died  May  30  at  the  age  of 
101  was  also  filed  June  10. 

Gaylord’s  will  which  was  signed  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1973,  bequeaths  some  personal 
items  and  proceeds  from  his  estate  to 
several  persons  and  institutions.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  his  estate  w’as  divided  into  two 
trusts. 

Trust  A  is  in  effect  for  15  years  and 
income  from  that  trust  is  to  be  distributed 
yearly  to  specified  organizations.  The  will 
specified  that  Trust  A  would  be  created 
from  48,800  Voting  Trust  Certificates 
which  were  issued  to  Gaylord  for  a  like 
number  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Publishing  Co.  The  annuity  will  be  a 
sum  not  less  than  $547,800  annually. 

The  second  trust.  Trust  B,  contains  the 
remainder  of  his  estate  and  is  designated 
for  his  surviving  children  and  his  grand¬ 
children.  The  children  are  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  the  son,  and  Edith  Gaylord  Har¬ 
per,  and  Virginia  Gaylord  Neely,  the 
daughters.  The  will  states  that  they  get 
an  equal  part  of  the  net  income  from 
Trust  B. 

At  the  termination  of  Trust  A,  the  vot¬ 
ing  trust  certificates  shall  be  distributed 
among  12  family  members. 

Gaylord’s  will  specified  that  his  secre¬ 
tary  Helen  Jeane  Cole,  be  given  $20,000. 
Stella  Maye  Blevins,  an  employee  in  the 
Gaylord  home,  is  to  be  given  $5,000  and  a 
niece  in  California,  $10,000.  He  be¬ 
queathed  a  desk  to  his  daughter  and  his 
grandfather  clock  located  in  his  office  and 
a  portrait  of  himself  to  a  grandson,  Ed¬ 
ward  K.  Gaylord  II.  He  specified  that  his 
three  children  are  to  be  given  those  vol¬ 
umes  they  wish  to  select  from  his  library. 
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Ad  bureau  criticized 

Confused  admen  ask  publishers 
to  form  national  ad  standards 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Modern  technology  has  promised  many 
advances  for  newspapers,  but  it  has  also 
wrought  much  confusion,  according  to  a 
panel  discussing  the  advertising  dilemma 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  special 
panel  discussion  explored  the  progress 
made  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  ANPA  and 
the  4A’s  in  solving  the  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  cropped  up  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Technology  Revolution. 

According  to  the  group,  one  year’s 
worth  of  meeting  have  helped  to  pinpoint 
those  problems.  The  next  step  is  to  make 
the  industry  aware  of  them  and  then 
jointly  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Incisive  change 

Frank  Stanczak  of  the  ANPA/RI  staff 
outlined  the  problem  from  the  newspaper 
viewpoint.  “The  newspaper  field  has  un¬ 
dergone  incisive  changes,”  he  said,  “wide¬ 
spread  conversion  to  photocomposition  and 
a  concurrent  switch  to  offset  and  direct- 
plate  letterpress  print.” 

He  said  some  1,050  daily  newspapers  or 
about  59  percent  are  now  printed  offset, 
while  14  percent  are  printed  direct  letter- 
press.  “While  newspapers  have  found  this 
to  be  a  beneficial  technical  evolution,  the 
national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  a  big  headache,”  he  said.  That  head¬ 
ache  comes  in  the  form  of  unclear  repro¬ 
duction  material  requirements  listed  on 
rate  cards  or  in  the  standard  rate  and 
data  source  listings. 

Stanczak  said  research  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  ANPA/RI  to  determine  what 
reproduction  materials  could  be  best  util¬ 
ized  for  a  newspaper  while  still  within 
the  reach  of  Ad  agencies. 

He  also  said  the  Association’s  Institute 
had  been  sending  out  questionnaires  to 
newspapers  to  determine  specification  on 
original  make-up  size,  number  of  columns, 
column  width,  spacing  between  columns, 
composition  method,  printing  plate  and 
process  used,  actual  printed  size  of  page 
in  width  and  depth. 

That  effort,  he  said,  was  not  necessarily 
gratifying.  “We  mailed  out  a  questionnaire 
to  1,720  plants  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
We  received  replies  from  848  plants,  about 
a  50  percent  return.  Even  on  the  replies 
received,  many  questions  were  omitt^  or 
not  properly  noted,”  he  said. 

Agency  viewpoint 

On  the  agency  side,  Michael  T.  Winow, 
print  production  manager,  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Inc.  and  Klaus  F.  Schmidt,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  print  operations.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  presented  their  findings,  and 
also  their  frustrations.  Both  men  have 
been  deeply  involved  with  solving  this  ad¬ 
vertising  problem  which  they  said  has 


cost  newspapers  the  loss  of  many  national 
ads. 

At  this  point,  said  Winow,  “We  know 
we  have  a  problem.  We  know  what  we’d 
like  to  recommend.  And  we  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  make  those  recommendations.”  But 
he  added,  ad  agencies  and  their  clients 
want  to  give  newspapers  the  materials 
that  they  can  use  easiest  without  damaging 
the  reproduction  quality. 

“You’ve  got  a  problem  today.  You  are 
trying  to  cut  cost  and  produce  a  paper 
with  the  most  economical  means,”  he  said. 
But  Winow  urged  them  to  also  consider 
the  national  picture  as  well  as  the  local 
picture  when  making  their  plans. 

“We  need  to  get  back  to  standardiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “back  to  material  that  will 
not  price  us  out  of  the  market.  But  still 
give  us  good  reproduction.” 

Schmidt  went  into  further  detail  out¬ 
lining  the  problem  of  confusion  over 
method  and  .material  that  not  only  varied 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper,  but  varied 
within  a  single  paper  itself. 

“The  newspaper  industry  must  make 
up  its  mind  about  whether  it  wants  na¬ 
tional  ads,”  he  said.  Schmidt  also  urged 


Bills  hitting  at  the  operation  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  editorial  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  were  filed  in  the  Michigan  House 
of  Representatives  this  week. 

Rep.  Casmer  P.  Ogonowski,  Democrat 
Detroit,  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
a  minor  engaged  in  the  home  delivery  of 
newspapers  shall  not  be  required  to  accept 
cash  in  the  collection  of  subscriber  pay¬ 
ments. 

Under  provision  of  the  measure,  a  minor 
engaged  in  the  home  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  shall  not  be  required  to  account  to 
a  newspaper  distributor,  wholesaler  or 
agent  for  the  purchase,  consignment,  or 
otherwise  of  newspapers  for  home  delivery 
unless  the  newspaper  provides  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  subscriber  payments  by  a  method 
other  than  cash. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Public 
Safety  Committee.  Legislative  observers 
believe  the  bill  will  not  be  acted  upon  un¬ 
til  the  Michigan  House  returns  in  the 
fall  from  a  summer  recess.  The  recess  is 
expected  to  be  called  early  in  July. 

Ogonowski’s  measure  provides  misde¬ 
meanor  penalties  for  violation.  Violators 
would  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  a  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both. 

In  May,  Ogonowski  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  House  Policy  Committee  asking 
that  the  legislature  create  a  special  study 


the  newspapers  to  work  together  to  form 
standards  if  “they  expect  to  retain  or  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  market  share.” 

Ad  bureau  rapped 

He  threw  the  problem  to  the  newspapers 
explaining  that  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  had  “closed  its  eyes  to  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  technological 
revolution.” 

The  NAB’s  basic  system  (an  informa¬ 
tion  data  bank)  is  “completely  inadequate 
for  agencies,”  Schmidt  said  when  it  comes 
to  determining  production  requirements. 

Schmidt  also  found  fault  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives  who  he  said  in  a 
so-called  “off-the-record”  comment  to  the 
audience,  were  “oblivious  to  the  problem” 
facing  agencies  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers.  Oftentimes,  he 
said  the  reps  knew  about  how  their  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  was  reproducing  or  had 
old  requirements. 

He  mentioned  the  confusion  agencies 
had  with  three  popular  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Repro  proofs  or  slicks  do  at  best 
a  fair  job  for  offset,  he  said.  But  the 
quality  of  reproduction  varies  greatly  and 
sometimes  fails  to  hold  a  dot  pattern. 

The  use  of  Scotchprint  can  be  good  too, 
he  explained.  But  often  the  Scotchprint 
is  not  used  properly  by  contact. 

And  Schmidt  said,  the  velox  while  best 
for  partial  page  reproduction  has  the 
problem  of  uncertain  tonal  range  depend¬ 
ing  upon  individual  newspapers. 

Film  finally,  he  said,  would  be  best  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  research  institute,  but  the 
need  for  correct  specifications  inhibit  its 
use. 


committee  to  study  ways  to  prevent  rob¬ 
beries  of  youngsters  who  deliver  news¬ 
papers  to  homes  (E  &  P,  May  25).  At  that 
time  Ogonowski  said  he  was  opposed  to 
newspaperboys  and  girls  handling  cash 
collections. 

A  Right  of  Reply  bill  described  as  much 
broader  and  much  more  encompassing  than 
the  Florida  bill  which  now  is  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  filed  in 
the  Michigan  House  by  Rep.  J.  Smeekens 
of  Hillsdale.  The  bill  reads: 

“Any  commercial  media  which  assails, 
criticizes  unfairly,  demeans  or  attempts  to 
demean  directly  or  indirectly,  the  personal 
candidacy  of  a  candidate  for  or  holder  of 
any  public  office,  by  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  charges  any  candidate  ...  of  mal¬ 
feasance,  misfeasance  or  other  misconduct 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature  .  .  .  shall 
make  available  equal  space  or  time  for 
any  reply  the  person  attacked  may  make.” 

The  bill’s  provision  also  encompasses 
attacks  on  the  person’s  official  record. 

Violators  would  face  misdemeanor 
charges. 

Smeekens’  bill  was  signed  by  59  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

Smeekens  is  under  investigation  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  ethical  standards  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature  by  a  Legislative 
Committee. 


BiU  outlawing  cash  collections 
by  carriers  introduced  in  Mich. 
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Sunshine  Bill  in  Pa. 
is  re-introduced 

Pennsylvania’s  once-dead  Sunshine  Bill 
started  to  shine  again  when  Sen.  Thomas 
Nolan  (D- Allegheny),  chairman  of  the 
State  Senate  Government  Committee,  said 
the  House-passed  measure  has  amended  in 
his  committee  to  make  it  cover  more 
branches  of  government  than  the  final 
House  version. 

Sen.  Nolan,  who  earlier  said  the  bill 
was  “dead”  for  the  1974  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  not  only  changed  his 


mind  but  made  its  provisions  as  tough  as 
the  orginal  proposal  w’hich  the  House  had 
watered  down  before  passage  there. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  General  Assembly  and  quasi¬ 
judicial  agencies  such  as  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ty  Commission  and  the  Liquor  Control 
Board. 

But  under  Nolan’s  amendments  to  the 
bill,  all  state  agencies,  including  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  cabinet,  would  be  required  to  open 
their  meetings  to  the  press  and  public,  as 
would  all  local  government  units,  includ¬ 
ing  school  boards  and  zoning  boards. 

The  government  agencies  would  have  to 


open  all  formal  meetings.  Formal  meet¬ 
ings  are  defined  as  those  where  the  agen¬ 
cy  takes  action  or  sets  official  policy. 

• 

De-inking  plant 

MacMillan  Bloedel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
said  it  will  begin  construction  of  a  news¬ 
print  de-inking  plant  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  The  plant  will  produce  100  tons 
of  pulp  a  day  for  sale  on  the  open  market. 
The  plant  is  the  first  phase  of  a  $50 
million  newsprint  recycling  facility. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


THE 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 
IS  COMING! 


IN  THE 

JULY  27  ISSUE  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


It’s  an  issue  publishers  will  keep  and  refer  to  all  year 
long  when  looking  for  new  material.  Use  this  special 
order  form  to  place  a  classified  ad  in  our  Features 
Available  Section — and  have  your  personal  representa¬ 
tive  to  publishers  all  over  the  world! 


DEAR  E&P: 

Attached  is  my  Features  Available  ad. 
Run  it _ times  starting  in  the _ 


issue.  The  classification  it  should  appear  under  is 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State . 


Zip. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


Address 
City _ 


-State . 


.Zip. 


Phone 


Authorized  by 

Clatalflcatlon  _ 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

GENERAL 

YOUR  MOTOR  CITY  MAN  offers  ex¬ 
clusive  coverage  motor  vehicle  industry 
to  increase  readership  your  area.  Spe¬ 
cify:  1975  model  previews,  spot  news, 
features  year  round,  etc.  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau  chief  30  years  national  business/ 
industrial  publications.  MV/ NEWS.  5 
Radnor  Cl,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  48236. 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  F’ree 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAT'F  LIMITED?  Need  somethinK 
si>e<*ial :  InvestiRntion,  scries?  Use 

quick,  confiflential  oxiH'rt  team.  Zon<‘s 
1-3  and  Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOOISS 

HOME  AND  FASHION 

STAMPEDE:  Rural  Western  Humor, 
Political  Humor.  Eiiitorial  or  Ailvertis- 
inR.  The  fastest  Krowing  Western  car¬ 
toon  series  in  the  nation  toilny.  Sample 
copies.  Kamp  Stool  Features,  Ilox  145, 

SEW  BIZ — What's  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns.  aides,  techniques  for  fashion  and 
home  decorating.  Weekly  by  career-long 
industry  recognized  expert.  Illustrated. 
Samples.  Box  771.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOW  BUSINESS 

COMIC  STRIPS 

WINCHELL-STYLB  WEEKLY  col¬ 
umn.  TV,  movie,  sta^e  news.  Not  the 
typical  t?ossip  column.  Reasonable. 
Write  Box  944.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

SYNDICATED  FEATURES 

COMPUTERS 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss  I  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATUREIS 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soar  I  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running 
.a  few  months,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies  I  'That,  of  course,  doesn't 

1  h.appen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does, 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  read ! 

Computers — How  computers  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in 
business,  schools,  their  daily  lives. 
Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  ol 
Computerworld.  For  samples  write 
Computerworld  News  Service.  161  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188. 

Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SEEKING  FINANCING  or  partners  to 
buy  additional  interest  in  200M  daily. 
Zone  5,  biK  growth  potential.  Box  964, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


B-YEAR-OLD  BI-WEEKLY  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  "Rolling  Stone”  type 
paper  seeks  $75,000  investment  for  25% 
equity,  1978  gross — $123,000  vs  1972 
$23,000.  1st  month  ’74  greater  than  1st 
quarter  '73.  Need  capital  to  expand  to 
weekly  and  separate  editions.  Million 
dollar  potential.  Box  996.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.,  67664,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  $2401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  aales.  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Ph  (718)  664-B414 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  73^8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 


{We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton 
Office".  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office”,  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)f 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6816. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (206)  666-0893 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

UIN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


coNFiDEarriAL  negotiations 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Dally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  *  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspapep^Ifor^aie 


MOUNTAIN  state  weekly.  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill,  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2284  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  800  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— 
Established  41  years,  for  sale  by  ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Now  grossing  about 
$175M,  has  done  over  $286M,  Must 
have  $50M  cash  minimum  down  ;  owner 
finance  balance  to  buyer  with  proven 
record  in  advertising  or  management. 
Modern  web  offset  plant  included.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  6775  S.  McIntosh  Rd.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  33581. 


TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


CALIFORNIA  3000  paid  weekly.  Gross 
$192,000,  net  $70,000  this  year.  $225,000, 
29%  down.  Want  largest  down  pay¬ 
ment  possible,  will  adjust  price  for 
right  deal.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPS  WANTED 


LONG  ISLAND-NEW  JERSEY  Bi¬ 
weekly  "Rolling  Stone”  type  paper 
seeks  publishers  representative  with 
contacts  in  liquor,  tobacco,  camera, 
auto,  stereo  fields.  Our  6th  year  of 
success.  Box  997,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIE3D  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36902 
Ph  (206)  646-3366 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaiwr,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  80306. 


CAPITAL  we’ve  got.  Ebcperience  we’ve 
got.  It’s  a  small  daily  or  healthy  week¬ 
ly  we  need.  Zones  6,  8,  9  preferred.  Box 
987,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  INDEPENDENT  PUB- 
LISHEIR  with  a  coupie  of  surplus  bucks 
is  interested  in  acquiring  another 
weekiy  or  small  daily  in  the  $100,000' 
$250,000  gross  class  in  Pacific  or  Moun 
tain  West  area.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected.  Box  992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  someone  to 
maintain  the  reputation  that  your  small 
weekly  newspai)er  has  built  up  over  the 
years  for  independence  and  service  to 
your  community?  I  am  33  years  old 
and  ready  to  exchange  the  excitement 
and  challenge  of  big  business  and  urban 
living  for  the  excitement  and  chal 
lenge  of  small  town  publishing.  My 
background  is  editorial,  but  I  recognize 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  business — and 
must  be  run  like  one  if  it  is  to  survive. 
I  have  $30,000  in  rash,  but  might  be 
able  to  raise  more  if  the  right  paper 
is  for  sale.  Prefer  Maine,  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  but  will  consider  other 
areas.  Box  995,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Two  CG  2961  Photo  units, 
brand  new,  never  used  1970  models  .  .  . 
half  price.  Includes  set  gears,  font 
strips,  spare  reader  and  parts  kit.  Also 
two  Star  non-count  AutoPerfs  with 
tables  and  tape  winders  .  .  .  brand  new 
never  used  .  .  .  half  price.  Buy  all 
$23,000  worth  for  $12,600  FOB, 
Moberly,  Missouri  ...  or  will  sell 
pieces  separately.  Lawrence  Weller. 
(816)  263-1230. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  718-10 
Textmaster  phototypesrtters.  Very  good 
condition,  large  variety  of  typefaces, 
large  stock  of  spare  parts.  Would  like 
to  sell  as  a  package.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tion  composition.  Contact  Dick  Young, 
Congressional  Quarterly  Inc.  at  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037— (202)  296-6800. 


HARRIS  FOTOTRONIC  TXT.  6  discs 
with  12  point  sizes,  6^  thru  60,  not 
quite  2  years  old  and  not  used  in  full 
production.  Also  a  Harris  TXT  UJ-6 
keyboard.  $28,600. 

TWO  (2)  560  PHOTONS,  5  years  old, 
4  discs — 2  custom,  2  standard,  1  extra 
Tally  Reader,  1  power  supply  unit  and 
many  parts.  Full  package  $8,000. 
Contact:  Tony  Culver,  Press-Enterprise 
Co.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  Phone  (714) 
684-1200,  Ebct.  221. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


1 — DEJC  PDP-8/1  4  K  Computer,  with 
DF32  disc  file  and  control,  DECtape 
control  and  twin  transports,  5  read¬ 
ers,  4  punches  cables.  (Negative 
logic.) 

1 — DEXI  PDP  8/1  4K  Computor,  with 
DF  32  disc  file  and  control.  DECtape 
control  and  twin  transports,  3  read¬ 
ers,  3  punches  cables.  (Negative 
logic.) 

1 — EICRM  MODEIL  700  Scanner  with 
visual  display  unit,  punch,  cables. 
Contact  Raymond  Piliwski,  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  (216)662-7450. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CLASSIFIED  PAGING  TYPESETTING 
system  including  program  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  devices  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  depending  on  the  size  of  your 
classified  section.  Oiuld  handle  any¬ 
thing  from  1  page  to  20  pages  daily 
Requires  that  you  already  have  a  com 
puter.  Cheapest  installation  for  those 
already  using  an  IBM  1130.  This  sys 
tern  has  been  proven  and  ready  to  go, 
Available  now.  Contact  Edward  Alter- 
son,  Southtown  Economist  Inc.,  (312) 
586-8800. 


ENGRAVING 


MASTER  M-48  powderless  etcher  3 
years  old,  good  condition.  With  acid 
dispensing  system.  Maximum  plate  size 
24  X  40.  Bath  volume  approximately 
200  liters.  Dakota  Photoengraving  Co., 
Box  710,  Fargo,  N.D.  58102.  Ph:  (701) 
232-0587. 


MAILROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(803)  279-6845 


NEW  JEHtSETY  —  Profitable  weekly. 
Priced  near  $120,000  gross — 29%  down. 
Building  available  separately.  Reply' 
Box  937,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


BRUNING  MODEL  1300  18"  x  24" 
Copier.  Serial  #172.  EJxcellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Make  offer.  Alton  Telegraph.  Ill 
East  Broadway,  Alton,  Illinois  62002. 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE:  1  Auto¬ 
tape  Fototronic  Automix  Keyboard 
$1000.  Four  D-lOO  Visual  Graphics  Key- 
^ards,  TTS  scheme,  advance  feed. 
Make  us  your  best  offer.  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida  33940,  Hoyle  Phillips,  Foreman. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
Ail  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  EHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd,.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  286-7614. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P,  6-hopper.  Air  required  for 
operation.  Call  Carter  Prows  at  (904) 
791-4195  for  details. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AddreM  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
gieen  in  the  ads  e/o  Editor  A  Publishers 
850  Third  Avenues  New  Yorks  N.Y.  10022. 


Pleas#  bo  eeleetlve  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manila  envelope. 


Editor  A  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for 
the  return  of  any  material  submitted  to 
its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  Jane  22,  1974 


WE'VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESSl 
(And  the  software 
business  too!) 

Ws'vs  addsd  two  new  classifications  to 
our  Machinery  8  Supplies  Section — 
Computer  Hardware  and  Computer 
Software.  (See  our  very  first  "Soft”  and 
"hard”  (ware)  sell  ads  in  the  third 
column!) 

Here's  how  our  two  new  classifications 
can  be  of  utmost  importance  and  benefit 
to  you: 

IF  YOU'RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to  move 
into  more  sophisticated  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  we  can  help  you  get  top  dollar 
for  the  computers  you're  currently 
using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a  world¬ 
wide  market  place. 

No  matter  what  model  of  computer  you 
have  for  sale,  somebody  out  there  needs 
it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a  world-wide 
readership  in  the  newspaper  field,  we're 
the  logical  choice  to  ferret  them  out 
for  you.  If  We  could  help  an  American 
firm  finalize  a  $I,000,(XIO  press  deal  in 
Ireland,  we  know  we  can  help  youl 
Give  us  a  try.  What  hpva  you  got  to 
lose?  We'll  help  you  sell  your  computers 
or  software  programs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  the  very  highest  profit! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling! 

'^^^^Ihiscellaneous  ^ 

PUBLICATION  SOLD.  Equipment  and 
furnishings  to  be  sold.  All  excellent 
condition,  most  new  in  past  2%  years, 
still  like  new.  If  you're  starting  or 
expanding  a  real  chance  to  buy  right. 


820  Headliner  $1265 

26  Headmasters  $  870 

(all  for  $1925  combo  price) 

270F  Varityper  $  745 

10  Varityper  type  fonts  $  320 

(all  for  $976  combo  price) 

Varityper  65  lite  table  $  135 

Wax-tec  Waxer  $  210 

Varigraph  and  matrixes  .  .  . 

extensive  $  340 

Lite  table — homemade  $  10 

Layout  table — 14  Metro  shelves 

under  $  40 

Tensor  phone  answering  service  $  95 

13  months  ad  proof  books  (73-74)  $  30 

Elliot  hand  addressor-small 

stencil  $  25 


In  addition  we  have  desks,  chairs,  files 
(2  and  4  drawer),  tables,  lites,  waste 
baskets,  stools,  cabinets,  calculator, 
electric  typewirter,  2  copy  machines, 
4  room  air  conditioner.  A  great  amount 
of  small  items  for  office  and  printing 
— borders,  wax,  carbon,  film,  staplers, 
scissors  .  .  .  too  numerous  to  mention. 
All  priced  right.  Call  Morrison,  Illinois 
(815)  772-2778  for  information. 

WILL  SELL  AT 
SACRIFICE  PRICES: 

MA(7EY  4-station  automatic  gatherer- 
stitcher-trimmer.  Like  new. 
HEIDELBERG  KORA  OFFSET 
PRESS,  18x22%. 

HEIDELBERG  PLATEN  PRESS. 
10x15. 

A.B.  DICK  offset  press,  model  360. 
DIDDE-GLASER  2-coIor  web  offset 
press. 

COLD  COMPOSITION  equipment. 
NuARC  flip-top  plate  burner  and  Nu- 
ARC  offset  camera. 

6  PHILLIPSBURG  (BELL  ft 
HOWELL)  automatic  inserting  and 
mailing  machines. 

3  CHESHIRE  automatic  labeling  ma¬ 
chines. 

STRING  TYING  MACHINES. 
PITNEY-BOWES  mailing  machines, 
COLLATORS. 

PHONE  COLLECT:  (313)  584-4300 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 
6661  Schaefer  Rd. 

Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Effective  July  1,  1974,  Classified 
Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  follows: 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
I  Pay  obi*  with  order  I 

4-weeks  —  $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.55  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  iines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
sount  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unlass 
credit  has  been  established!, 

4- weeks  —  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi- 
hed  is  $3.90  per  agate  line — $55.00  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Effective  through  June  29  issue. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order! 


4-Weeks  . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany  copy 
unless  credit  has  been  established! . 


4-weeks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

WEEKLY  CLOiSINIo  TIhfE 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


ROLI.S  ALL  SIZES-B13HREN3  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  WautwiKMl  Olvd.. 
Lot  Anselea.  Cal.  90025.  (218)  474-6525.  I 

WE  NEED  TO 
PURCHASE  NEWSPRINT 

Please  contact  Sy<|  Simon. 

(215)  724-6r)05. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  nt  our 
tame  pricet — lowett  In  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  Muality. 

Call  or  turtle: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6600.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PUNCH  BLOCKS  for  Perforated  Tape 
—  Rec-onditioned — Types-14,  1,5  anil  28. 
Write  for  quotation:  Brooklyn  Tool  & 
Maehine  Co.  Inc.,  380  Canal  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWS  KING  add-on  unit.  1969,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  new  roilers,  roil- 
stand,  $10,500.  O.N.E..  P.O.  Box  362, 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


URBANITE.  1970,  6  units,  8  web 

quarter  folder,  2-60HP  motors  and 
drives.  For  immediate  taie.  Box  868, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  C-38,  23,*,".  1969. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE.  4  units,  com¬ 
plete  with  ovens,  chills,  paster, 
1966. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units  with 
folders. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
CorrHELL  4  or  5  unit  V-ir> 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22Vj  x 
31,  2  unit. 

COTI'RELL  6  unit  V-ISA,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder, 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


HANTSCHO  2  Unit.  22%  x  36.  18,000 
per  hour.  Oven,  2  rollstands,  combina¬ 
tion  folder,  30  hp  motor-drive.  $38,500. 
Box  915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLOR  KING  add-on  unit,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  moderate  use,  rollstand,  $7500. 
O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362,  Tucker.  Ga. 
30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


1968  GOSS  URBANITE  COMPONENTS 
Avaiiable  Now 
Floor  mounted  unit  with 
2-position  roll  stand 
Balloon  Former 
Grefrg  Flying  Imprinter 
Sold  individually  or  as  package 
Priced  way  below  new  cost 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
(P.O.  Box  5487)  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  No.  42362 


FREE  NEWSPRINT 

10  tons  of  the  stuff  with  purchase  of 
each  of  the  following  presses; 

Cottrell  V.15A,  6  units.  ’72  $100,000 


Cottrell  V-16A.  4  units,  ’72  72,600 

Color  King,  4  units,  ’64  37,600 

Color  King,  2  units.  ’64  26,000 

Vanguard  4  units,  36"  web  27.600 

Vanguard  3  units,  31"  web  20,000 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
"pRESSES^^MACmNE^ 


INLAND  NOW  OFFERING 
G<km1  Variety 

Sint;le  Width  Web  OflTset  Presses 
Ask  Alniut  BudK^^t  Installation 
Written  (luarantee 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
105th  &  Santa  Ke  Drive 
(P.O.  Box  5487)  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  No.  42362 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moors. 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greonway.  196  I  Ith 
.St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


IBM  MTST/SC.  Top  comlltion  only. 
liitMlel.  Money-sworth,  2.51  W.  57  St.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  (212)  LT  1-2000.^ 

WE  NEED  TO 
PURCHASE  NEWSPRINT 

Please  contact  Sy4l  Simon, 

(215)  72U6505. 

(/'UR  CIRCULATION  DEPARTMKTs'T 
is  searchin^^  for  a  used  instutin^  ma¬ 
chine.  (Contact  Howard  J.  Brown,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Kenosha  News,  Kenosha,  Wise., 
53140.  Phone  (411)  657-5121. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


LAGGING  BEHIND?  TroubleshiKjl  ing 
te;im :  all  phases  editorial  and  pro<luc- 
tion.  format,  conversion.  Stall  semi¬ 
nars.  /.ones  1-3  anil  5.  Box  912.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


BANK  ADVERTISING  SERVICE— 
Available  quarterly  or  yearly.  Exclu¬ 
sive.  Top  agency  style  and  copy  at 
modest  syndicate  cost,  bret'  s;iniple 
repro  proof  ad  and  details  on  request. 
Write  to:  Financial  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau.  Box  904,  Tustin,  Calif.  92680. 


Help 

Wented 


HELP  WANTED 
^ACADEMIC 


ENERGETIC  PhD  to  join  young,  grow¬ 
ing  Journalism  Department.  Assistant 
professor  to  teach  graduate  research 
methods,  law,  editorial  writing,  fecT- 
tures.  Salary  competitive.  Need  dedi- 
cate<l,  concerned  teacher  with  some 
me<lia  experience.  Position  open  for 
fall  (August  22,  1974).  Send  resume  to: 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Box 
2456  0>liege  Station,  Murray,  Ky. 
12071.  Ph:  (5021  762-1491  or  762-23H7. 
An  Equal  ()piM)rtunity  Employer. 

MUTIRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seek¬ 
ing  Journ<alism  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  to  advise  weekly  lab  news¬ 
paper  and  teach  rei^rting.  oiliting.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  with  solid  meilia  ex¬ 
perience  and  tea<’hing.  advising  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  level.  PhD  or  ABD 
desireil.  Salary  comjietitive.  Position 
available  August  22,  1974.  Send  resume 
to:  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Box  2456  0>llege  Station,  Murray,  Ky. 
42071.  Ph:  (502)  762-2387  or  762-4491. 
\n  Equal  Op|M>rtiinity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

The  NYU  Department  of  Journalism 
anfl  Mass  Ci'inmiinications  is  seeking 
a  full  time  faculty  memln^r  to  teach 
basic  and  advaneetl  skills  cinirst's  nn<l 
media  appreciat  on.  PhD  preferred. 
Strong  media  backgrouml  refpiired. 
Salary  $12-1  1,000.  Send  resume  to  Prof. 
Richard  Petniw,  ('hairman.  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  1021  Main  Bldg.,  NYU. 
New  York.  N.Y.  I0003.  NYU  is  an 
E(|ual  Opportunity/ Aflirmative  Action 
Employer. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subBcril>ers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE  I 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31.  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  meml)er  for  Fall 
1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  me<lia 
exiterience  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write;  Director. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nel)rnska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  East 
Coast  daily  with  20,000  circulation.  We 
want  a  strong,  decisive  communicator 
with  complete  understaniling  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  nows  departments.  If  you 
are  a  promotion  oriented,  civic  mind€*d 
person,  this  may  be  your  next  position. 
Publishers  or  ilepartment  heads  with 
the  al>ove  qualifications  should  apply. 
It  is  a  beautiful  community  for  family 
living.  $35,000  income  plus  full  liene* 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  924,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 

Seeks  Business  Office  Manager-Control¬ 
ler.  Position  requires  strong  accounting 
background  and  knowle<lge  of  daily 
newspaper  business.  Opportunity  to  be 
chief  financial  officer,  re|»orting  directly 
to  top  management.  Location  in  desir¬ 
able  foothills  community.  Replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  an<l  salary  requirements 
to:  Mr.  Oehm,  2100  Security  Life  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 


ACADEMIC 

2  VISITING  PROFESSORSHIPS  open 
for  1974-75  school  year  l)eginning 
August  15,  teaching  introduction  mass 
communications,  press  law.  news  writ¬ 
ing.  other  basics.  Salary  range  $16- 
18,000.  Send  resume  to  Milton  Besser. 
Journalism  Department,  Wichita  State 
University.  Wichita,  Kans.  67208. 


TO  TEACH  media  research  and  effects 
or  public  relations  and  advertising. 
Broadcast  background  preferred.  PhD 
or  near  desirable.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to:  Department 
of  Mass  Communication,  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  State  University,  Warrensburg. 
Mo.  64093  by  June  30. 


ACCOUNTANT 

Newly  created  position  that  has  iioten- 
tial  of  controller  within  2-4  years. 
Person  will  report  directly  to  General 
Manager  and  be  involverl  in  new  build¬ 
ing  project  and  Data  Processing  sys¬ 
tem  design  as  well  as  daily  accounting 
functions. 

Qualified  applicant  should  have  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  solid  accounting  ex¬ 
perience  and  college  degree  (CPA  and 
MBA  helpful  but  not  required). 
Company  publishes  two  medium-size 
newspapers  (75,000  AM:  45,000  PM: 
125,000  Sunday)  in  great  Midwestern 
city  of  170,000.  Write  letter  of  a|>plica. 
tion  stating  educational,  work  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  950,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 

An  Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMINISTRAfn^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^i^Pl^AflSvERTmm 


HELP  WANTED 

^^Eoffom^ 


r.ENERAL  MANAGER 
Advertising  manacer  ready  to  step  up 
to  full  charge  manaKement  of  32,000 
circulation  weekly.  Must  have  general 
knowledge  of  all  departments  with  ahii- 
ity  to  train  and  motivate.  J!20-22,000 
plus  major  lienefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Zone  2.  Send  complete  resume  to  Bo.x 
917,  E<litur  &.  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CONTROLLER  for  West 
Coast  60,000  circulation  daily  with 
radio  station  and  separate  offset  print¬ 
ing  department.  Present  controller  re¬ 
tiring.  Administer  all  accounting  and 
business  office  functions.  Strong  ac¬ 
counting,  tax  and  financial  background 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 


We  are  seeking  a  broad-gauged  executive  with  a 
record  of  accomplishment  to  be  publisher  of  a 
daily  with  15,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  3.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  a  growing  market  for 
a  self-starter  with  orientation  toward  news  as  well  as 
experience  in  business  and  sales.  The  person  we 
select  will  have  the  support  of  a  seasoned  staff  and 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary  background 
and/or  requirements  to;  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCVLATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -Basic 
knowlc<lgc  and  experience  in  expanding 
and  building  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  district  manager  who  has 
been  involved  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  is  ready  to  build  and 
lead  own  circulation  department.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  991. 


MOVE  UP 

Growing  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
of  18,000  circulation  in  Zone  4  needs 
aggressive  circulation  manager  who  is 
strong  in  accounting  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  good  second  in  command  to  run 
own  department.  Excelient  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  complete  fringe 
benefits,  salary  oi>en.  Send  resume  to 
Box  922.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Opportunity  unlimited  for  2  aggressive 
circulators.  Need  one  experienced  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  qualified  in  all  aspects 
of  running  a  circulation  department. 
Also  need  one  iierson  with  1  to  2 
years  experience  for  participation  in  a 
unique  management  training  program. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  as  this  is  a 
group  newspa|)er  organization.  Send 
salary  history  and  resume  to  Box  974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


TAKEA-CHAKGE  PERSON  on  way  up 
for  complete  charge  home  <lelivery 
manager  on  6-<lny  morning.  Must  be 
sales  minded.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  re<iuirements  in  first 
letter  to  Box  963,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  subur¬ 
ban  8000  offset  flaily  in  Zone  2.  Great 
|)otentinl  for  a  worker.  Box  892,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATIO-N  MANAGER 
Semi-weekly  (75,000-1-)  needs  top-notch- 
er  on  saturation  and  voluntary  paid 
carrier  operation  to  run  efficient  mail- 
room  and  flistribution  system.  Candidate 
must  have  know-how  to  plan  daily  con¬ 
version.  Zone  2.  Box  1007,  &litor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


COME  GROW  WITH  US 
Midwest  evening  daily  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  Circulation  Manager.  Need 
aggressive,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  and 
promotionally  minded  i)erson.  No  chair 
warmers  needed  here.  Salary  is  open 
dependent  on  exi)erience  and  capability. 
Good  fringes.  We  have  a  young  and 
open  minded  newspaper  organization 
that  wants  to  move  ahead  and  we  need 
a  person  to  fill  this  slot.  Reply  by 
letter  to:  Patrick  B.  Madison,  Associate 
Publisher,  Belvidere  Daily  Republican, 
401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  III,  61008. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Midwestern  newspai>er  located  in  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  We  need  a  self  starter  who 
is  capable  of  providing  the  finest  in 
sales  and  service.  Excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opiwrtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  group  of  newspapers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  of 
your  past  achievements  and  goals.  Box 
895,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


ROAD  MAN — Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  home  delivery,  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  dealing  with  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  as  well  as  franchized 
dealers,  ability  to  work  with  newspai>er 
boys,  able  to  write  clear  and  concise 
reports,  able  to  do  promotional  work 
involving  contests  and  other  newspaper 
boy  activities.  Salary  up  to  $279  per 
week  plus  $39  per  week  car  allowance. 
Zone  1.  Reply  to  Box  1003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
If  you  aie  willing  to  work  hard  and 
have  the  backgrounil  to  accept  a  chal- 
len-e.  call  Re'd  Christensen  at  the 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City,  (319) 
.'i24-S300. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
for  36,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Will  handle 
outside  calls,  supervise  outside  sales 
t>ersons  and  telephone  room.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Bo.x  935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
ACT  NOW! 


New  Jersey  major  daily  beckons  you. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  solid 
doer.  $18,000  salary  range  plus  bonus, 
of  course,  all  major  benefits.  If  you  are 
an  assistant  manager  now,  that’s  OK 
...  we  will  consider  you.  You  may 
just  be  ready  to  step  up.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ability  and  leadership.  The 
time  is  just  right  to  step  in.  Send  your 
resume  now  to  Box  925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  and  Assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  strong  Zone  3  suburban 
weekly.  We  seek  broad-gauged  indi¬ 
vidual  with  ad  management  experience 
and  capacity  to  become  General  Man¬ 
ager  or  Publisher  in  3-6  years.  Excep¬ 
tional  career  opportunity  with  fine 
company.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN  for  8000  daily  in 
Illinois.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits 
and  opportunity  to  advance.  Box  979, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher, 
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WE  NEED  ambitious  account  execu¬ 
tives  for  a  corporate  development  pr<^ 
gram  at  newspapers  in  large  and  medi¬ 
um  markets.  As  consultants  to  manage¬ 
ment,  we  are  helping  these  newspapers 
hire,  train  and  develop  their  future  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  assure  continued  corporate 
growth.  Qualifications:  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  demonstrated  leadership  capabil¬ 
ity  in  college  or  organizations,  lots  of 
drive  and  one  to  three  years  media  sales 
experience.  Candidates  selected  will  be 
paid  commensurate  with  exi)erience  and 
income  requirements.  Submit  resume, 
earnings  for  past  three  years  and  geo¬ 
graphical  preference  to: 

S.  J.  Thornhill, 

RON  CURTIS  &  COMPANY, 

5725  East  River  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 


TOP  QUALITY  southeastern  Kansas 
daily  newspaper  with  10,000-plus  cir¬ 
culation  seeks  advertising  manager  to 
motivate,  direct  6-man  desk.  Excel¬ 
lent  growth  opportunity  for  sales  mind¬ 
ed  individual  with  talent  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  leadership.  Dan  Hamrick,  The 
Journal.  Eight  and  Elm.  Coffeyville, 
Kans.  67337,  (316)  251-3300. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Part-time  rep  to  sell  national  ac¬ 
counts  for  estahlishe<l  monthly  out¬ 
door-recreation  tab  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  K.S.O.,  144  S.  Main  St..  Ashley, 
Pa.  18706. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


SOLID  5  FIGURES  for  individual  on 
the  move  upward  in  Zone  6.  Immediate 
opening  in  real  growth  area  near  big 
city.  If  you  can  sell,  you  can  make  it 
big  with  national  group.  Reply  in  full 
to  Box  931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Growing 
small  daily  in  Illinois  offers  opiwrtu- 
nity  for  person  with  experience,  drive, 
ambition,  and  the  ability  to  motivate 
staff  of  five.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal 
benefits,  retirement  plan.  Box  978. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Experienced  sales  person  for  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Fine  oi;g>ortunity 
for  ambitious  self-starter  to  sell  and 
service  retaii  accounts.  Liberal  salary 
and  bonus,  expenses  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  complete  resume  to  ’The  Houston 
Post.  Personnel  Dept.,  Houston,  Texas 
77001. 


MAGAZINE  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
needed  in  Chicago  office  for  weli  known 
national  publication.  Newspaper  sales¬ 
man  with  degree  and  1  to  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  should  apply.  If  you  are  money 
motivate<l,  achievement  oriented,  and 
have  a  high  energy  level,  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  you.  $20,000  plus  in¬ 
centives.  Send  resume  to  Box  989, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVB- 
We  have  a  position  avaiiable  within  our 
group  of  daily  offset  newspapers  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are 
a  proven  linage  producer  and  want  to 
get  ahead  with  a  progressive  newspa¬ 
per  group,  give  me  a  call.  D.  L. 
Guinea.  (412)  258-7000. 


EDITORIAL 


COPYREADER — Experienced,  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  AM  in  Zone  2  resort  area. 
Prime  news  situations,  growing  paper. 
Box  1000,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  North  Jersey  AM 
daily.  Opportunity  for  layout,  special 
projects,  work  on  city  desk.  Job  avail¬ 
able  July  7.  Box  998,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSATILE  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  reporter  for  twice-weekly  12,000 
paper  in  North  Alabama.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  talented  J-School  grad  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  with  growing  group. 
Resume,  a  few  clips  to  Box  862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Three  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  on  copy  desk. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  preferably  single. 
Three-year  contract.  Starting  salary 
$12,167  per  year  plus  small  housing 
allowance.  Group  insurance,  retire¬ 
ment,  m^ical  benefits,  PX  and  com¬ 
missary  privileges.  Upon  receipt  of 
letter  and  resume  we  will  forward  of¬ 
ficial  application  blank  and  details  on 
working  conditions  in  Japan.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Managing  Editor, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.  (Tokyo,  Ja¬ 
pan)  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 

WANT  TO  JOIN 
THE  TOP  10? 

We’re  one  of  America’s  top  10  news; 
papers,  but  we  want  to  be  the  best.  To 
help  us  get  there,  we  need  some  more 
good  editors  who  have  talent,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  staying  power.  If  you  are  a 
seasoned  pro  who  can  meet  the  high 
standards  of  our  copy  desk,  or  a  grower 
who  is  ready  to  move  into  a  mid-level 
e<liting  spot,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


:  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  ; 

;  Experienced  financial  editor; 
;  wanted.  Top  opportunity  for; 
;  mature,  hard  working  individ- ; 
;  ual.  Nation’s  oldest  financial ; 
;  weekly  newspaper.  New  York; 
:  City.  ; 

I  Box  908,  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

-  • 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  produce 
above-average  local  news-oriented  news¬ 
paper  for  growing  7000  circulation  5- 
day  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


S^F-STARTING  REPORTER,  imme¬ 
diately.  for  south  Florida  daily  PM. 
1-man  rural  bureau  on  large  lake.  Box 
921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  TWO 

experienced  news  people  who  don’t  join 
clubs  or  organizations.  The  journalists 
we  need  are  dedicated  to  the  watchdog 
role  of  honest,  effective  journalism.  We 
need  these  two  key  news  people  on  the 
job  by  mid-August: 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  boil  down, 
question  and  improve  copy  from  two 
wire  services  and  step  in  one  day  a 
week  as  the  slot  man. 

INVESTIGATIVE  writer  to  dig  out 
the  truth  and  write  concise  hard  news 
stories  and  indepth  articles. 

Pay  and  fringes  are  competitive.  News¬ 
paper  is  in  an  ideal  location  for  warm 
weather  activities.  Write  to  Ralph  H. 
Montgomery,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Times-News.  P.  O.  Box  481,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  27215. 


BDITOR  ZONE  4  weekly  group.  Ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  $170.  Box  903,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  DESKPBRSON  —  A  good 
team  worker  and  a  real  pro,  for  gutsy 
young  PMs  tabloid  with  strong  local 
news  orientation.  Must  know  news, 
photos,  layout,  and  CARE  about  ’em. 
Must  have  ability  and  desire  to  help 
reporters  do  a  better  job:  ability  to 
administer  photo  scheduling  and  poten¬ 
tial  to  dirert  “putting  out  the  paper’’. 
Zone  1.  Box  933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  interested  in  the  challenge 
to  dig  for  news  and  write  in-depth.  2 
or  more  years  exi>erience  desired,  but 
will  consider  person  with  less  who  can 
show  us  initiative  and  talent.  Zone  2 
afternoon  60,000  daily.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
TuBUC^ELATWr^ 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RETORTER 
for  5000  circulation  daily  in  ^rowinR 
Htea  of  western  New  York  State.  5  days 
a  week,  ifood  working:  conditions,  chal- 
lonKlnR.  froo<l  variety.  Must  fill  job 
soon.  Write  or  call  Journal-Register. 
Medina.  N.Y.  14103.  (716)  798-1400  to 
arrange  interview. 


SKILLED  NEWSMAN  for  Florida 
community  monthly  ncwsi>ai>er.  Aefve 
retircM?  considered.  Need  re-write,  e<Ht- 
inff,  makeup  experience.  Box  949,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  known  a  bit  for 
fr(XHl  ideas,  excellent  writinjr  and  brijrht 
editing  all  focuse<l  on  the  life  and  times 
of  a  big  city  is  losing  its  editor.  A 
highly  creative,  organised  man  or 
woman  with  intriguing  magazine  ideas, 
a  talent  for  i>ersuasion  an<l  managerial 
skills  would  find  her  or  himself  ad- 
mire<l,  loved  and  immediately  over 
worketl  at  one  of  America’s  big.  goo<l 
pai>ers.  For  Gcsl’s  sake,  hurry!  Box 
1005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  EDITORS— 
$20,000  YEAR 

We’re  lot)king  for  top  calibre  layout 
e<litors  who  can  design  pages  that  spar¬ 
kle  an«l  craft  bright  punchy  hea<llines 
for  America’s  largest  (4  million  circu¬ 
lation)  newspaper,  THE  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER.  We  want  pros  who  take 
pride  in  creating  layouts  that  rivet  the 
leader’s  eye  to  the  page.  This  is  no 
dead-end  job.  You'll  work  hard  but  if 
you  can  deliver,  raises  come  fast.  And 
our  profit  sharing  plan  is  tops.  Ofiices 
near  Palm  Beach  on  Florida’s  Gold 
Coast.  We  pay  relocation.  Must  .sen<l 
samples  along  with  resume  to:  P.O. 
Box  3613.  Lantana,  Fla.  33462, 


WIRE  EDITOR 

$12,379  to  $17,393  i>er  annum.  Regular 
employment  as  cable  editor  in  E'uroi^ean 
Stars  and  Strips  New  York  Imreau. 
Day-night  rotation.  Job  lienefits  in¬ 
clude  group  insurance  and  retirement 
plan.  Minimum  experience  re<iuirement 
is  5  years  to  include  at  least  2\-*  years 
on  U.S.  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
Give  full  resume  in  first  letter.  Write: 
The  Stars  and  Strips.  201  Varick  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE  and  Beacon  is 
l<x)king  for  an  exi>erienced  e<litorial 
writer  who  can  turn  out  lively,  vigorous 
prose.  Good  health,  retirement  and  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Apply  in  writing  to 
Editor,  The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Publishing  Company.  825  E.  Douglas. 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  wanted  for 
small  Massachusetts  daily,  .‘^trong  on 
amateur,  schoolboy  sports.  2-man  de¬ 
partment.  Layout  a  must,  but  flexible. 
S.alary  open.  Benefits  consistent  with 
the  industry.  Apply  Glenn  A.  Surrette. 
Managing  Rlitor,  Greenfield  Recorder, 
fiixHnfield,  Mass.  01301. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings, 
r^ll  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass.  01608 

WEEKLY  EDITOR — Organize<l,  ag¬ 
gressive,  minimum  5  years  editing, 
makeup.  Spanish  helpful.  Recreation, 
agricultural,  retirement  area,  nearby 
wilderness.  Zone  8.  No  bigots  noe<l 
apply.  Send  brief  resume,  applicable 
experience,  salary  required,  profes¬ 
sional  and  credit  references  to  Box 
919,  E<btor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Equal  Op^rtunity  Employer  is  seeking 
a  copy  editor  for  its  news  service  desk, 
handling  international  wire  as  well  as 
domestic.  Wire  service  experience  neces¬ 
sary— preferably  international.  Working 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  German  or 
French  helpful.  Zone  2  metropolitan 
daily.  $22,000.  Write  giving  full  details 
to  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  challenging  work  on 
superior  weekly  paper  and  industrial 
palters  we  publish.  Contact  Malcolm' 
Coe.  Henry  County  Journal,  Bassett, 
Va.  24055. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

20,000  plus  daily  needs  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  iterson  to  head  up  its  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  organize  com¬ 
plete  coverage  on  local  scene,  including 
college  conference  and  write  challeng¬ 
ing  sports  column.  No  room  for  the 
placid.  Salary  starts  at  $10,000  plus 
good  benefits.  Area  3.  Write  Box  993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  UNITED  METHODIST 
publication  seeks  ox|tericnced  journali.st 
with  knowlcxlge  of  the  denomination. 
Nation-wide  travel  part  of  the  job. 
Send  resume  an<l  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1006,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ART 

CARTOONIST-GRAPHICS  —  Medium 
morninK-eveninK-Sunday  in  Resion  3 
seeks  skilled  graphics  and  design  edi¬ 
tor  to  serve  as  father  of  new  design. 
Duties  will  include  3  or  4  politically 
mmlerate  editorial  cartoons  weekly,  de¬ 
sign  and  graphics  consultation,  news 
art  and  evolutionary  responsibilities  for 
creative  person.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  fringes  and  crea¬ 
tive  atmosphere.  Apply  with  samples 
and  full  particulars  to  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  over  looked  deduc¬ 
tions  for  writers,  artists,  photographers. 
$2.95,  rushed  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write:  Journalist,  7318-B 
Lugary,  Houston,  Texas  77036. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  I 

Management  Position — 
$17,000  Plus  Bonus 

Web  offset  pressman  with  strong 
camera  background  and  top  man¬ 
agement  potential  needed  by 
newspaper  with  job  printing  plant. 
We  need  an  ambitious  leader  who 
is  profit-oriented.  Send  typed  re¬ 
sume.  Include  complete  work  his¬ 
tory.  ei  bcation  and  personal  his¬ 
tory.  All  applications  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  NO  COST  TO  YOU. 

Associated  Personnel  Technicians 

P.O.  Box  1036,  Wichita,  KS  67201 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Headliner.  Central  California.  Publish 
5  afternoons  and  2  mornings.  Good 
opportunity  for  qualifietl  |)erson  seeking 
advancement.  Goo<l  salary  ami  benefits. 
Write  Box  983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  photo- 
composing  experience,  and  familiar 
with  electronic  equipment  including 
computer  basics  and  markup,  OCR, 
VTD  and  high  speed  photo  typesetting 
equipment.  General  knowledge  of 
camera,  platemaking  and  Goss  Metro 
press  beneficial.  Prefer  person  with 
degree  in  printing  management  or  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering.  Must  be  iieople- 
oriented  to  work  with  an  outstanding 
staff  that  will  soon  be  moving  into  a 
new  building.  Excellent  opportunity, 
challenge,  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Barnhill,  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.  94596.  Re¬ 
plies  absolutely  confidential. 


PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Relocate  immediately.  Ability 
to  function  and  communicate  in  high 
pressure  environment  with  high  level 
newspaper  executives.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  a  predominately  female  work 
force.  Report  directly  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  hot 
metal,  24,000,  six-day  daily.  Zone  6. 
Fine  community.  Real  challenge  for 
journeyman  who’ll  take  charge.  $13,000. 
Box  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
4-year  state  college  in  West  Central 
Michigan  seeks  sports  minded  journal¬ 
ist.  Also  assist  with  college  news.  An 
E(|ual  Opportunity  Employer.  Box  985. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

heaF”of 
put  Lie  RELATIONS 
SERVICES 

Small  indei>endent  Midwestern  liberal 
arts  college  seeks  experience<l,  talentetl 
Public  Relations  K^neralist  to  plan,  de¬ 
velop,  staff  and  implement  a  hi^h  qual¬ 
ity  cumi»rehensive  Public  Relations  pro- 
$cram.  i.andidates  must  understand  and 
l>e  sensitive  to  the  intellectual,  educa¬ 
tional  and  financial  dimensions  of  ac  a¬ 
demic  institutions  and  demonstrate  the 
capacity  to  participate  in  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  community  affairs,  news  and 
publications,  and  public  events  func¬ 
tions  of  the  colleK<*-  Salary  comi»etitive 
and  commensurate  with  exi>erience  and 
ability  for  this  major  administrative 
appointment.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODERN  400-BBD  HOSPITAL  seeks 
PR  person  with  background  in  writing, 
editing,  graphics,  photography,  layout* 
and  design.  BA  required.  Teaching 
background  helpful.  Will  be  involved 
in  hospital  education.  Must  be  self 
starter.  Send  complete  resume  to  Di¬ 
rector  of  PR,  South  Chicago  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital.  2320  E.  93rd  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60617.  Position  available 
in  July. 


PR  (Consultants  and  counselors  with 
government  PR  experience: 

THE  METROPOLITAN 
DADE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 
GOVERNMENT 

seeks  an  evaluation  of  its  public  in¬ 
formation  services.  The  project  re¬ 
quires  an  evaluation  of  the  county’s 
present  system  of  public  information/ 
education  dissemination  in  a  community 
of  1.4  million  permanent  residents  and 
seeks  recommendations  for  better  com¬ 
munication  programming.  Consultation 
fee  is  $12,000  and  study  deadline  is 
October  31.  A  copy  of  the  Request  for 
Proposal  containing  general  back¬ 
ground  information  and  specific  de¬ 
tailed  criteria  and  requirements  may 
be  obtained  from  the  County  Manager’s 
office,  911  Courthouse,  73  W.  Flagler 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33130.  Proposals  must 
l)e  submitted  to  the  Dade  County  man¬ 
ager’s  office,  attention  Hall  Tennis,  not 
later  than  July  15. 


Positions  Wsnted . . . 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  (MBA) 
seeks  iK>sition  as  General  Manager  with 
meilium  size  weekly  or  daily  in  Zones 
7  or  8.  Heavy  exi>erience  in  all  phases- 
light  editorial.  Profit  and  results  orient¬ 
ed.  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADMINISTRATIQN/AD  DIRECTOR— 
Experienced  daily  and  shopper  publish¬ 
er,  strong  on  advertising,  promotions, 
production  and  circulation,  seek  gen¬ 
eral  management,  ad  director  or  sales 
position  in  Zones  8  or  9.  Will  travel. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  923,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Large  Metro,  medium  market  and  su¬ 
burban  publication  exi)erience  with 
very  comi)etitive  background  for  20 
years.  Goal,  budget  and  results  oriented 
with  excellent  performance  track  rec¬ 
ord,  Only  42  years  old.  Very  strong 
sales  and  administrative  experience 
with  expertise  in  community  relations, 
expansion,  marketing,  sales,  budgets, 
commercial  printing,  production,  client 
representation/services  and  most  areas 
that  affect  the  bottom  line  and  deliver 
prominence  in  the  marketplace.  Objec¬ 
tive—  position  of  publisher,  general 
manager  or  ad  director  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  newspaper-  or  group. 
Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENEIRAL  MANAGED,  Publisher  with 
last  8  years  as  publisher  5500  circula¬ 
tion  5-day  daily.  Seek  challenge  with 
problem  daily  in  Western  U.S.  Very 
cost  conscious  and  financially  conser¬ 
vative.  Have  money  to  invest.  Ken 
Green,  Box  179,  Artesia,  N.M.  88210. 
(505)  746-3524. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  dally  or  weekly 
— just  took  letterpress  weekly  to  offset 
and  increased  gross  from  $35,000  to 
$99,000  in  eleven  months  as  editor  and 
publisher.  Had  to  comi>ete  with  four 
weeklies  and  a  daily  to  do  it.  If  you 
can  use  a  34-year-old  pro,  I  am  ready 
to  do  it  again.  Contact  T.  J.  Brumbley, 
(304)  645-3030,  or  write  Box  31,  Lewis- 
hurg,  W.  Va.  24901. 


34-YEAR-OLD  PROFESSIONAL,  with 
proven  record,  qualified  for  a  i>osition 
in  General  Management,  Marketing. 
Circulation,  Promotion,  Advertising. 
Available  immediately,  also  as  G>nsul- 
tant.  Box  909,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Ad  Director. 
Publisher.  Business  Manager.  Age  34. 
16  years  extensive  responsibility, 
achievements  and  innovations.  Profes¬ 
sionalism.  all  phases.  (515)  673-7485. 


CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE,  shirt-sleeve  circulation 
manager,  with  circulation  of  24.500 
ABC.  Proven  record  in  sales,  service, 
collections.  Relocate  Zone  3  and  4.  Bud¬ 
get  minded;  mailroom;  bindery.  Box 
934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  MINDED,  wants  to  step  up 
to  circulation  manager  with  newspaper 
having  20,000  to  40,000  circulation.  15 
years  experience  as  district  manager, 
supervisor,  promotion  manager,  and 
dealer  wholesaler.  Age  36,  single.  Zone 
9  or  7.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  Currently  a  District 
Manager  in  Zone  9.  Number  one  pro¬ 
ducer  for  225,000  7-day  AM  and  PM 
newspaper.  Seeking  a  position  in  man¬ 
agement,  Box  970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PUBLISHERS:  I  can  improve  your 
classified  REIVBNUB  by  50%  in  12 
months  and  train  someone  to  keep  it 
that  way.  Proven  record  in  dailies  up 
to  150M  with  documentation  and  ref¬ 
erences  from  publishers.  Box  929,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER — Experience  in  sales, 
research,  promotions,  marketing  in 
community  and  suburban  papers.  Will 
motivate  staff,  organize  successful  op¬ 
eration.  Zones  1,2,5,  Box  958,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN/ ARTIST,  recent  grad, 
year  and  a  half  experience  on  daily. 
Box  975,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  WEEKLY  ad  manager  seeks 
opportunity  with  small  city  offset  daily. 
Self-starter,  experienced  in  sales,  lay¬ 
out,  design.  Degree.  Box  966,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR,  investigative  rei>orter, 
mcHlical/reli^rion  writer,  38,  seeks  daily, 
ma^yazine,  ))ubiic  information  i)osition. 
HA,  top  references.  Will  relocate.  Box 
953,  L'ditor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  SLOT  MAN/News  Editor; 
experienced  hot,  cold  tyi>e.  AMs,  PMs: 
seek  news  or  managing  editor  position. 
Box  926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDBR-30  NEWSMAN  has  awards  for 
writinjf  and  photos.  Masters  J-Degree, 
national  magazine  credits.  Now  in  fifth 
year  as  rei)orter  with  Eastern  PM. 
seeking  Zone  1  or  2  feature  or  roto 
spot  where  I  can  handle  story,  photo, 
editing  chores.  Box  881,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  REPORTER.  38,  can  do  It 
all,  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  6. 
Box  697.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  experienced  5  years  wants 
a  heat.  Environment  specialty  but  all- 
around  guy.  Use  camera,  know  short¬ 
hand,  accurate.  (502)  477-2723. 


PUBLICATION  DESKLNER  will  work 
closely  with  a<lvertising,  art,  editorial, 
photography,  and  classified  departments 
toward  creating  a  pro<luct  of  continu¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  lasting  impression. 
Resourceful  and  imaginative  with  a 
history  of  achievement,  college  <legreed. 
Newspaper  exjierience  in  print  design, 
reporting,  editing,  arnl  layout,  yet  only 
26.  Solid  references.  Box  914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER,  under¬ 
ground  and  tabloid  experience.  Special 
interests:  film,  drama,  television. 

Lucid,  witty  and  knowledgeable.  Seek 
employment  in  Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Box 
883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUN(i  WRITER  with  no  professional 
experience  will  do  anything  for  an 
opiHsrtunity  to  write.  College  graduate 
with  literature  major,  heavy  under¬ 
graduate  scientific  background,  school 
journalism  training  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  medical  atlvertising.  Oi>en,  will- 
ing,  eager  to  learn,  all  I  ask  is  a 
chance.  Any  Zone.  Box  907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  news  executive  on  medium/ 
metro  daily.  Solid  18-year  newspaper 
background.  PR  manager  last  3p2  years 
for  company  which  has  had  a  change 
in  ownership.  Family  man,  46,  with 
BSJ  (cum  laude).  Box  930,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OUT  OF  ARMY— OUT  OF  JOB:  Re¬ 
porter,  25,  with  3  years  experience, 
seeking  job  on  daily,  any  Zone.  Re¬ 
cently  finished  Army  stint  which  in¬ 
cluded  work  on  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Have  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree.  Resume  and  clips  upon  request. 
Bruce  Pomerantz,  27  Joslen  PI.,  Hud¬ 
son.  N.Y.  12534.  (518)  828-6681,  6544. 


MAGAZINE/BOOK  EDITOR 
At  32,  I’ve  authored  5  consumer  books 
plus  articles  in  30  national  magazines. 
I’ve  held  editorial  spots  on  Midwestern 
magazines  and  papers.  Ripe  for  man¬ 
agement.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  BA  PHOTOJOURNALISM 
seeks  position  on  small  or  meilium  size 
daily,  any  zone.  Magazine,  newspaper 
experience.  Portfolio  and  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  David  Drennan.  25  S.  10th  St., 
#5,  San  Jose.  Calif.  95112. 


REPORTER,  strong  Latin  American 
background,  good  credentials,  photo  ca¬ 
pabilities,  colorful,  imaginative  writer, 
seeks  stringer-correspondent  assign¬ 
ments  for  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Caribbean.  Box  956,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Beginning  journalistic  po¬ 
sition.  preferably  in  Northeast.  Age 
26,  BA  English.  Brown  University ; 
MBA  International  Business,  Columbia. 
I  am  a  fine  writer  and  goo<l  with 
camera  and  energy,  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  widely  traveled.  Box  951,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  writer  Seeks  report¬ 
ing/editing  position  on  New  Jersey 
Iiaper.  Young,  aggressive,  over  2  years 
exiierience.  J.  Okal,  Box  481,  R.  D.  1, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 


VERSATILE  JOURNALIST  seeks: 
government  beat  on  major  metro,  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  or  news  editor’s  slot  on 
me<lium  daily,  or  key  management  po¬ 
sition  in  weekly  chain.  Young  aggres¬ 
sive  pro  v.'ith  8  years  of  diversified  ex¬ 
perience  (weeklies  and  dailies).  Will 
send  complete  resume  and  clips  upon 
request.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  position  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  surrounding  states  sought 
by  28-year-old  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  diligent  writer-editor, 
29.  seeks  challenging  job  with  news  or 
neneral  interest  magazine  or  weekly 
paper.  Versatile  writer.  MJ  degree. 
Will  relocate.  Lincoln  Bates.  1333 
Federal  i^6,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

SPORTSWRITER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
3  years  on  prep  and  college  lieat,  now 
a  darkroom  technician,  wants  out  of 
the  dark  (some).  Box  960,  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


EAGER  BEGINNING  REPORTER.  BA 
journalism  ’74,  college  paper  experience 
in  roi>orting,  copy  editing,  column 
writing.  Prefer  Zone  3.  Box  850,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  exi)erienc€ 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  r  ght  paper.  I^ication,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor.  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 

BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE  May  grad  with 
excelUuit  report  ng  and  e<liting  back¬ 
ground  with  major  college  ilaily  s<‘eks 
reimrter’s  job  with  25-100,000  daily. 
Rel<K*ate  anywhere.  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OR  COPY  EDITOR:  3 
years  related  exiK*rience  includes  sports, 
feature  writing,  newspaper  anfl  mail 
onler  advertising.  Missouri  BJ  *72.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  4,  5,  6,  S,  9.  3160  N.  Cam- i 
bridge,  5?3oi,  Chicago,  Ill.  60r).")7.  ' 

SPORTSWRITER  DELUXE 
Hard-hitting  writer,  hard-nosed  editor. 
Age  31.  Available  July.  Any  Zone. 
Quote  salary.  Box  977,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

CAN  WE  CONNECT?  Versatile,  imag¬ 
inative  editor,  30.  seeks  quality  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  progressive  community. 
Offering  in  rt'turn:  Top  re|>ort’ng,  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layout.  Good  photog¬ 
rapher.  News  Management  background, 
six  years  varied  experience.  Location 
f  prefer  Zones  1,  7,  8,  9)  and  salary  im¬ 
portant.  but  not  as  much  as  paper 
emphasizing  quality  and  desiring  to  be 
Iiest.  Call  (503)  447-7875  or  write  Box 
981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR-OLD  REPORTER  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  job  on  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Editor  and  reporter  for  college  paper 
BA  in  Journalism.  Strong  on  features. 
Any  Zone.  F'or  clips  and  resume  write: 
Bo.x  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  24,  seeks  position 
affording  more  time  for  column  and 
feature  writing.  Nine  years  experience 
as  member  of  daily  newspaper  staff, 
including  five  as  sports  editor  and 
columnist.  Strong  on  local  coverage 
with  heavy  background  in  small  college 
athletics.  Dedicated  to  present  job  but 
find  desk  work  not  to  liking.  Favor 
position  Zones  3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  two  years  experience 
on  small  daily  including  some  photo 
and  desk  work  seeks  job  on  medium 
size  daily,  any  Zone.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Box  968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  medium  or 
small  daily.  Skilled  pro,  48,  can  direct 
or  do  most  of  it.  Top  daily,  wire  service 
background.  References.  Box  954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  BSJ. 
former  assistant  editor  of  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  editor  of  trade  newspaper. 
Experienced  in  layout,  copy  editing, 
production  and  administration.  Zone  1. 
Vernon  Weiss,  1440  Beacon  St.,  Brook¬ 
line.  Mass.  02146,  (617)  731-4934. 


WRITER  with  BA  English  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  sports  (basketball,  soccer,  base¬ 
ball),  feature  writing,  general  report¬ 
ing,  photography  seeks  position  in  The 
Real  World.  Willing  to  work  hard,  lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  972,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONSUMER  EDITOR/ WRITER  wants 
to  flee  megapolis  for  small  to  medium 
daily  with  honest  publisher  in  Zones  1 
or  3.  Box  952,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  25,  MA,  nationally 
published,  award-winning  w’riter  and 
broadcaster.  Relocation  no  problem. 
Resume,  samples  available  on  request. 
Jack  Connors,  512  Amlerson,  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo,  64093.  (816)  747-2576. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN— Has  BA, 
Masters  credits  and  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  re¬ 
search  ability.  Familiar  with  makeup 
principles,  copy  editing.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Will  relocate.  Box  967,  ^itor  & 
Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR,  city  editor  or  other  ' 
challenging  e<liting  job  sought  by  hard  * 
worker  with  14  years  experience.  Box 
986.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  and  Home  Ec  graduate 
looking  for  challenging  reporting  posi¬ 
tion.  Two  years  experience  with  college 
paper,  internship  with  small  city  daily, 
presently  running  college  news  bureau. 
Willing  to  relocate  anywhere.  Diane 
Nelsen,  340  Cooper  Center,  Mankato 
Minn.  56001. 


EDUCATION  WRITER.  National  awards 
winner  on  230.000  daily  wants  in-depth 
work.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AG(jRESSIVE  24-year-oUl  reporter  with 
BSJ  and  2^.j  years  experience  desires 
position  on  daily  paper  anywhere.  Ex¬ 
perience  covering  police,  government 
and  doing  features  and  photography. 
Box  999,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  6  years  | 
exi)erience  looking  for  next  step  up 
the  ladder  as  director  of  photography  I 
or  photo  chief.  Married.  33,  MS  in  ; 
Mass  Communications.  Box  872,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  2  years  ex^ri- 
ence  on  weekly,  MA  in  Journalism, 
some  formal  schooling  in  darkroom 
technology,  have  done  reporting,  want 
to  work  for  daily.  Zones  1  and  2  pre¬ 
ferable  but  would  move  to  outer  regions 
for  an  interesting  slot.  Box  884,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— BA  Journalism. 
1  year  experience  on  award  winning 
INC  weekly.  Background  in  graphic  arts 
and  production.  Desire  photo-oriented 
vvci*kly  or  daily  any  Zone.  Box  976, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


LOOKING  FOR  position  in  Areas  6, 
7,  8.  Journeyman  pressman  and  cam¬ 
eraman.  Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  supervision  or  procluction 
management.  (Newspaper.)  27  years  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset.  Strong  IR  back¬ 
ground.  Degree.  Relocate.  Ken  Wilson. 
4824  Liberty  Bell,  N.  Highlands,  Cal. 
9r.660.  Ph.  (916)  334-4718. 


PRODLCTlOy 


PRODUfTTION  MANAGETt  — 13  years 
supervisory  experience  on  small  ami 
medium  dailies.  Excellent  record.  Offset 
conversion.  Box  984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGBnUENT— 15 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Recent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  7-day  Metro  offset  opera¬ 
tion,  recipient  of  ANPA  overall  1st 
place,  1973.  Experienced  in  budgeting, 
planning,  purchasing,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  color  separation,  handling 
personnel,  union  negotiations.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  988, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


■‘PRINTER'S  DEVIL”.  50+  and  solv¬ 
ent,  seeks  rewarding  affiliation  with 
small  weekly  or  publication  shop  where 
he  can  use  most  of  his  skills  in  copy, 
typespec,  dummying,  mechs,  editing 
plus  some  lino  setting  and  make-up; 
part-time,  share,  buy,  rent  or  trial 
basis.  Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

STATIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAM? 
New  vitality  guaranteed  by  pro.  Decade 
of  experience  as  information  director 
for  2  Washington.  D.C.  universities. 
Journalism  MA,  teaching  experience. 
Seeking  organization  desiring  top  media 
coverage.  Strong  writer/editor;  know 
camera.  Employed,  34,  family  man. 
solid  Washington  media  contacts.  Box 
946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR  CAREER  in  education,  business  or 
industry  sought  by  flexible  honors  J- 
grad,  28.  Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
The  vanishing  legal  notice 


Public  notice  or  legal  advertising  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  many 
states  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  1973,  page  42).  It 
has  been  under  attack,  also,  by  authorities 
who  believe  it  unnecessary. 

Many  small  dailies  and  weeklies  receive 
an  important  part  of  their  revenue  from 
such  advertising.  And,  within  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  there  are  arguments  going 
on  as  to  “what  is  a  newspaper”  for  the 
purpose  of  such  advertising. 

Up  until  recently  that  argument  per¬ 
sisted  between  the  publishers  of  paid- 
circulation  newspapers  and  those  of  free 
or  controlled  circulation.  It  now  gets  com¬ 
plicated  because  publishers  or  paid- 
circulation  dailies  in  some  areas  have 
launched  or  bought  free  distribution  week¬ 
lies  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  their  availability  to  given  wider  dissem¬ 
ination  to  inserts  that  formerly  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  mails. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  may  have  settled  the  argument  for 
everyone  to  the  point  where  public  notice 
advertising  will  gradually  disappear. 

In  the  class  action  suit  (Eisen  v.  Car¬ 
lisle  and  Jacquelin — No.  73-203,  May  28), 
which  was  brought  on  behalf  of  two  and  a 
half  million  individuals  who  supposedly 
had  been  injured  through  violations  of  the 
anti-trust  and  security  laws  by  firms  han¬ 
dling  odd-lot  trading,  the  court  ruled  that 
publication  notice  in  this  case  was  inade- 
(juate  and  the  plaintiff  should  bear  the 
cost  of  notifying  the  entire  class  by  mail. 
It  was  the  latter  provision  of  the  decision 
that  received  the  publicity. 

But,  the  High  Court  said  that  “notice 
by  publication  had  long  been  recognized  as 
a  poor  substitute  for  actual  notice  and 
that  its  justification  was  ‘difficult  at 
best.’  ”  In  so  stating  it  reaffirmed  two 
earlier  decisions  dealing  with  published 
notices — Mullane  v.  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  19.50  and 
Schroeder  v.  City  of  New  York  1962. 

The  Mullane  case  involved  notice  to 
known  beneficiaries  of  a  common  trust, 
primarily  those  living  outside  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  New  York  statute  provided 
that:  “After  filing  (a)  petition  (for  judi¬ 
cial  settlement  of  its  account),  the  peti¬ 
tioner  .  .  .  shall  publish  not  less  than  once 
in  each  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks 
in  a  newspaper  to  be  designated  by  the 
Court  a  notice  .  .  .” 

Although  this  requirement  was  sat¬ 
isfied  in  the  Mullane  case,  the  Court 
found  it  insufficient  to  provide  procedural 
due  process  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
•Amendment.  The  Mullane  Court  observed 
that  it  “is  true  that  publication  tradition¬ 
ally  has  been  acceptable  as  notification 
supplemental  to  other  actions  which  in 
itself  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  con¬ 
vey  a  warning”,  but  the  Court  went  on  to 
conclude  that  “in  weighing  its  sufficiency 
on  the  basis  of  equivalence  with  actual 
notice,  we  are  unable  to  regard  this  as 
more  than  a  feint”.  The  Court  also  said 
that  “in  the  case  of  persons  missing  or 
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unknown”,  that  “employment  of  an  in¬ 
direct  or  even  a  probably  futile  means  of 
notification  (publication)  is  all  that  the 
situation  permits”.  Moving  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue  in  Mullane,  the  Court  said: 

“The  statutory  notice  to  known  benefici¬ 
aries  is  inadequate,  not  because  in  fact  it 
fails  to  reach  everyone,  but  because  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  not  reasonably 
calculated  to  reach  those  who  could  easily 
be  informed  by  other  means  at  hand.” 

Although  publications  “may  theoretical¬ 
ly  be  available  for  all  the  world  to  see”, 
the  Court  said  it  is  “too  much  in  our  day 
to  suppose  that  each  or  any  individual 
beneficiary  does  or  could  examine  all  that 
is  published  to  see  if  something  may  be 
tucked  away  in  it  that  affects  his  property 
interests”. 

The  Schroeder  case  involved  notice  to 
landowners  in  New  York  of  condemnation 
proceedings.  Here  the  statute  provided 
that  notice  “be  so  published,  once  in  each 
week,  in  each  of  such  newspapers  (two 
public  newspapers  published  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  in  two  public  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  each  other  county  in 
which  any  real  estate  .  .  .)  for  six  weeks 
...  (in  addition  to  posting)” 

.Again,  the  statutory  provision  was  com¬ 
plied  with  in  this  case  and  again  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  it  did  not  meet 
procedural  due  process  requirements. 
Referring  back  to  the  Mullane  case,  the 
Schroeder  court  said  “the  general  rule 
that  emerges  from  the  Mullane  case  is 
that  notice  by  publication  is  not  enough 
with  respect  to  a  person  whose  name  and 
address  are  known  or  very  likely  ascer¬ 
tainable  and  whose  legally  protected  in¬ 
terests  are  directly  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  question.” 

The  National  Conference  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  will  meet 
in  Hawaii  August  1-9,  just  before  the 
.American  Bar  .Association,  which  will  ex¬ 
amine  a  Uniform  Probate  Code  for  the 
various  states  in  which  publication  re¬ 
quirements  are  eliminated.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  responsible  for  the  Uniform  Com¬ 
mercial  Code  which  also  ignores  publica¬ 


tion  requirements.  At  least  one  state,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  written  the  provision  back 
into  the  code. 

The  concept  of  newspaper  public  notice 
is  under  attack  and  newspapers  better  try 
to  stem  the  tide.  One  way  is  to  improve 
the  appearance  and  readability  of  such 
notices  with  better  display  and  layout. 

• 

FTC  acts  on  price 
advertising  claims 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro¬ 
posed  new  price  advertising  guidelines 
this  week  that  would  require  advertisers 
to  back  up  any  price  comparison. 

The  proposed  new  guidelines,  which  are 
open  to  public  comment  until  August  19, 
represent  generally  a  reworking  of  cur¬ 
rent  guidelines,  adopted  in  1964. 

However,  the  latest  guidelines  introduce 
the  concept  of  barring  an  advertiser  from 
making  comparisons  to  some  reference 
price  “unless  the  article  and  the  nature  of 
the  reference  price  are  explicity  identified 
and  the  advertiser  has  a  reasonable  basis 
to  substantiate  the  reference  price.” 

.Also  introduced  in  the  latest  proposed 
version  is  a  section  requiring  advertisers 
to  say  how  long  a  special  sale  will  take 
place. 

Governed  by  the  guidelines  are  such 
practices  as  advertising  a  price  in  com¬ 
parison  to  “regular  prices,”  comparison  to 
manufacturers’  recommended  prices  as 
well  as  advertising  “wholesale  prices”  or 
“factory  prices.” 

• 

Rejoins  Newsweek 

Alfred  Friendly  Jr.,  who  for  the  past  2% 
years  has  been  counsel  to  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  named  Moscow  bureau 
chief  for  Newsweek.  He  succeeds  Jay 
Axelbank  who  will  become  Jersusalem  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Angus  Deming,  that  bureau’s 
former  chief,  will  head  the  N.Y.  bureau. 
Friendly  served  as  a  reporter  for 
Newsweek  from  October  1962  through 
1965.  He  was  also  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times. 


Influence  the 
influential 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  the 

Ulashington  Star-lleius 
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photographer:  marfy  evans 


artist:  per  vollquartz  "government:  triangle  and  people" 


How  long  should  elected  officials  serve? 

Is  there  still  a  need  for  the  electoral  college? 

Should  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  election  campaigns? 

Does  our  present  system  truly  provide  one  vote  for  each  person? 

Is  our  political  structure  so  big  that  officials  are  too  far  from  those  who  elect  them? 


The  real 

Our  election  laws  and 
traditions  reflect  the  country 
as  it  was  decades  ago. 

The  time  has  come  to  ask 
some  basic  questions. 


The  ideal 

A  nation  in  which  those 
elected  truly  represent  the  will 
of  those  who  elected  them- 
for  the  good  of  all. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany  <> 
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Buy  Memphis  next 


I 


Don't  stop  with  Miami  and  Atlanta.  Memphis  is  next. 

Memphis  is  the  largest  metro  area  in  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  But  of  even  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  media  buyers  is  the  fact  that  Memphis  is  the 
nation's  25th  largest  NEWSPAPER  MARKET*,  out¬ 
ranking  Nashville,  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  with  1.7  million  population  in  a  38-county 
area  (200,000  more  than  the  next  largest  Southern 
newspaper  market).  Retail  sales  total  $3.2  billion 
($330  million  more  than  the  next  largest  Southern 
newspaper  market). 

And  here's  a  BIG  PLUS  for  marketing  strategists: 
Memphis  serves  as  center  for  a  vast  76-county  re¬ 


gional  market  with  2.5  million  population  and  $4.7 
billion  total  retail  sales**.  This  is  the  primary  circula¬ 
tion  area  for  our  Memphis  newspapers. 

When  you  think  of  the  Memphis  market,  think  BIG. 
We  have  a  combined  daily  reader  audience  of  420,000 
adults  in  the  Memphis  Metro  Area  and  a  TOTAL  of 
740,000  adult  readers  in  the  entire  76-county 
Memphis  market***. 

This  tremendous  potential  is  yours  with  a  single, 
efficient  media  buy— Memphis  newspapers. 

To  sell  the  South— buy  Memphis. 

'Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power— Part  II,"  Oct.  29,  1973 
"Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power,"  July  23,  1973 
"‘Marketing  Consultants.  Inc.,  research,  1971,  1973. 


The  Commercial  Appeal/Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Phone  901-526-8811 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  Advertising  Department 


